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genres, previous and subsequent paragraphs of the book, and so forth. 
Everything one thinks and writes is shot through and through with 
dialogic overtones. As I reread the chapters of this book, I can't help 
but recount dialogic encounters I have had with others. In some cases, 
quotations, citations, and other forms of evidence have made the 
identity of my dialogic partners obvious. In others, the words of these 
partners no longer appear in the text, but it is nonetheless clear to 
me where they have shaped what I have said. And in still other— 
indeed most—instances, the voices to whom I have responded are 
sufficiently distant in time or embedded in intellectual tradition that 
I may not even recognize their impact. 

Three figures whose influence is quite obvious in this book are 
Lev Semenovich Vygotsky, Mikhail Mikhailovich Bakhtin, and Ken¬ 
neth Burke. I have never met any of these figures personally, and since 
none of them is alive today, I never shall. However, much of what I 
have to say is in the form of dialogic interchanges with them. In some 
cases, I have accepted and simply "rented" (Holquist, 1981) what they 
wrote; in others, I have tried to provide rejoinders or even rebuttals 
to their utterances,- and in still others the influence may be less 
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The Task of 
Sociocultural Analysis 


T he task of sociocultural analysis is to understand how mental 
functioning is related to cultural, institutional, and historical 
context. The relationship between mind and sociocultural setting has 
concerned scholars for decades, if not centuries, but in recent years 
it has received renewed attention as dissatisfaction has grown with 
analyses that limit their focus to one or another part of the picture. 
In addition, investigators are being asked to contribute to the under¬ 
standing of pressing contemporary problems more than ever before, 
and one of the ground rules for participating in this effort is that we 
not begin with the assumption that such problems come in pre-sliced 
disciplinary pieces. 

When it comes to dealing with such issues in a way that recog¬ 
nizes their complexity, the human sciences have all too often come 
up short. In many respects, the problems we have in dealing with 
complex, multifaceted reality are similar to those in the story of the 
three blind men trying to understand what an elephant is. Like these 
men with their different and incommensurable perspectives on an 
elephant, various traditions in the human sciences have had differ¬ 
ent and incommensurable ideas about the essence of human nature. 
Some traditions have viewed humans as political animals, others 
have argued that our essence lies in tool-using activities, still others 
define us as symbol-using animals, and so forth. 

In the contemporary social sciences, these views have been up¬ 
dated, but often at the cost of further fragmentation. For example, in 
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economics humans are now often viewed as rational choice makers, 
some areas of anthropology start with the assumption that humans 
are essentially defined by their place in a kinship system, and in psy¬ 
chology one can find views ranging from images of humans as mind¬ 
less machines to humans as complexly programmed computers to 
humans as governed by dark, unconscious forces. 

As is the case with the three blind men with different images of 
the elephant, none of these ideas about human nature is simply or 
completely false. Instead, each provides a partial picture, but one that 
remains unconnected with others. Furthermore, and more problem¬ 
atic in the long run, each provides an image of human nature that seems 
to be incommensurable and hence not just unconnected but uncon- 
nectable with the others. The story of the three blind men ends with 
each insisting that his was the true account of the elephant. In the 
social sciences, there is a tendency for each of many traditions to argue 
that its idea of human nature is the true one. In all instances, this 
contributes to the predicament of having no way to connect the vari¬ 
ous partial images together into a more complete and adequate account. 

There are of course limits to the analogy I have outlined between 
the case of the three blind men and that of the human sciences. One 
of these limits concerns the roots of the predicaments in the two 
cases. In contrast to the physical blindness of the three men, many 
of the forms of conceptual blindness in the human sciences have 
arisen due to forces that operate in large modern bureaucratic orga¬ 
nizations. One needs only to encounter a professional organization 
or interdepartmental politics at a university to be reminded of the 
degree to which specialization and isolation are basic facts of mod¬ 
ern institutional life. 

In this connection, just consider the case within a single disci¬ 
pline of the social sciences. The largest professional organization 
in the discipline of psychology in North America today—the Ameri¬ 
can Psychological Association 1 —currently has over 100,000 mem¬ 
bers, each of whom must have membership in at least one oi forty- 
nine divisions. These divisions, which are devoted to issues such 
as "Consumer Psychology," "Psychology of Religion," and "Popu¬ 
lation and Environmental Psychology," have typically emerged 
when a group of scholars or practitioners wants to pursue a particu¬ 
lar issue and has found it difficult to do so within the confines of 
other divisions. The result has been a proliferation of divisions and 
subdivisions that often have little or no contact with one another 
and a vast array of partial, unconnected (if not unconnectable) pic¬ 
tures of psychological functioning. 
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Problems of this sort loom even greater when we move from look¬ 
ing at relations within a discipline to looking at relations among 
disciplines. It is easy for psychologists to have very little professional 
contact throughout their careers with sociologists, anthropologists, 
historians, or representatives of other human sciences. While many 
important benefits derive from specialization, it also results in what 
Kenneth Burke (1966) called "terministic screens" that impair our 
vision of phenomena in all their complexity. Indeed, in some cases 
it can lead to what he termed "learned incapacities" associated with 
socialization into a professional discourse. The result is that various 
disciplines rest on ideas about human nature that representatives of 
other disciplines find naive, trivial, or ludicrous, but because schol¬ 
ars can spend their professional life insulated from others' perspec¬ 
tives, there is little need or professional reward for confronting the 
constructs and methods of others. 

One of the major results of this kind of fragmentation and isola¬ 
tion is that the human sciences are often viewed as incapable of pro¬ 
viding useful interpretations of problems in the "real world" of mod¬ 
em society. In contrast to the tendency of specialists to examine each 
segment of complex phenomena in isolation (and to have difficulty 
saying how these segments are related to others), a basic fact about 
contemporary social problems is that they typically involve many 
dimensions and complex interrelationships among these dimensions. 
For example, contemporary social issues inevitably involve psycho¬ 
logical and cultural and institutional and other dimensions. 

As an example of what I have in mind, consider what the human 
sciences have had to say about some of the most pressing cultural, 
social, and political problems in the global arena, problems that it 
seems no one (certainly not human scientists) saw coming. During 
the 1990s, many of the certainties about how the world would oper¬ 
ate, at least for the foreseeable future, have proven to be wildly off 
the mark. The Soviet Union no longer exists and no one seems to 
know what will follow in its wake; ethnic strife in places like East¬ 
ern Europe and India has occurred in ways that few had anticipated; 
the globalization of finance, manufacturing, and communication is 
affecting virtually everyone's life in ways that we have yet to under¬ 
stand—the list could go on and on. 

In each of these cases, the argument is often made that major 
psychological, cultural, and institutional changes are an essential part 
of the picture. Focusing for the moment on the psychological dimen¬ 
sions of such issues, it has been said that some of the most conser¬ 
vative forces impeding the transitions now so desperately needed in 
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the former Soviet Union are psychological in nature: everything—the 
government, laws, currencies—have changed, but old ways of think¬ 
ing make real change next to impossible. Or when speaking of national 
conflict in places like the former Yugoslavia, the point has often been 
made that we cannot hope to understand, let alone deal, with the is¬ 
sues until we understand the beliefs about history and their implica¬ 
tions for identity held by the Serbs, Croatians, and Bosnian Muslims. 

To make this point about the psychological dimensions of these 
problems is certainly not to argue that they can be reduced to a psy¬ 
chological level—one of the things I am arguing against. Instead, my 
concern is with why psychologists have had so little to say about 
these and other major social and political issues of our day. In par¬ 
ticular, why have psychologists had such a difficult time entering 
into productive dialogue with members of other disciplines in ad¬ 
dressing such issues? 

I ask these questions believing full well that psychology has 
made major contributions in many areas (often by collaborating with 
other disciplines). For example, in collaboration with neuroscience, 
psychology has made major strides in understanding brain function¬ 
ing, and thanks to efforts in psychology we now know a great deal 
more about issues such as infant development. However, when it 
comes to psychology's contributions to issues typically taken 
up in disciplines such as sociology or political science, there is a 
marked lack of a common language that would make discussion and 
synergy possible. 

Some might assume that this silence simply reflects the inter¬ 
ests of the members of the discipline, and to some extent this may 
be true. After all, psychology is typically defined as the science of 
the mental processes or behavior of the individual, and some might 
argue that practitioners of such a science need not concern them¬ 
selves with politics, society, and culture. However, I think there are 
other, more powerful reasons for this silence. Indeed, when asked, 
most psychologists would say that their research, practice, or teach¬ 
ing does have implications for today's broader social and political 
issues. Difficulties, nonetheless, typically arise when one asks us to 
be specific or when one asks for how our work has been recognized 
by others as having the implications claimed on its behalf. Another 
reason for believing that the silence is not self-imposed is that many 
psychologists, at least in informal conversation, state that they very 
much would like to be involved in discussions of contemporary social 
problems. There clearly seems to be a will, but not a very productive 
way, to engage in this discourse. 
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What I have said so far suggests that much of the fragmentation 
within and between disciplines can be traced to the bureaucratic 
forces that shape our lives. But such fragmentation is reinforced by 
differing theoretical assumptions about the essence of human nature. 
My purpose in what follows will be to examine these assumptions— 
assumptions that often go unrecognized and hence remain beyond 
the scrutiny of critical reflection. When these assumptions are chal¬ 
lenged, they are often defended on the basis of being reflections of 
reality—a problematic claim to be examined further in the pages that 
follow. Furthermore, these assumptions tend to be made with little 
thought given to how the particular image they generate might be 
connected or connectable with others. 

Translation at the Crossroads 

To address the problems of different and incommensurable perspec¬ 
tives in the human sciences, two issues need to be considered. First, 
we must find a way to link perspectives without simply reducing one 
to another. One guiding assumption for this volume is that attempts 
to account for complex human phenomena by invoking a perspec¬ 
tive grounded in a single discipline are as unlikely to be productive 
as were the attempts of each of the three blind men to come up with 
the true account of an elephant. The goal, then, is to arrive at an 
account—a kind of "translation at the crossroads"—that would make 
it possible to link , but not reduce, one perspective to another. 

When trying to understand various viewpoints and their limita¬ 
tions, I think it useful to recognize that the basic assumptions and 
units of analysis that guide any inquiry in the human sciences are 
tied to political, cultural, and institutional interests. These interests 
may not be consciously recognized and may not be overtly invoked 
in pursuing a research agenda, but the acceptance of a set of assump¬ 
tions inevitably occurs, committing one to a perspective grounded 
in them. Such a claim will come as no surprise to some, and it will 
irritate others. Regardless of one's initial response to it in the abstract, 
however, I hope to demonstrate its importance when considering 
concrete research efforts in the human sciences. 

There are many ways one can divide up the perspectives offered 
by the human sciences. One of the most general and widely used of 
these involves a distinction between individual and society. In this 
connection, analytic strategies often take one of two general paths, 
depending on what is given analytic primacy. One path is grounded 
in the assumption that it is appropriate to begin with an account of 
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societal phenomena and, on the basis of these phenomena, generate 
analyses of individual mental functioning; the other assumes that 
the way to understand societal phenomena is to start with psycho¬ 
logical or other processes carried out by the individual. 

As an illustration of these two basic alternatives on analytic pri¬ 
macy, consider statements by Aleksandr Romanovich Luria, one of 
the founders of the "Vygotsky-Leont'ev-Luria" school of cultural- 
historical psychology in the former USSR, on the one hand, and by 
Paul Churchland, a philosopher of cognitive science, on the other. 
In Luria's view: 

In order to explain the highly complex forms of human conscious¬ 
ness one must go beyond the human organism. One must seek the 
origins of conscious activity and “categorical" behavior not in the 
recesses of the human brain or in the depths of the spirit, but in 
the external conditions of life. Above all, this means that one must 
seek these origins in the external processes of social life, in the 
social and historical forms of human existence. (1981, p. 25; empha¬ 
sis in the original) 

In contrast, Churchland (1988) argues for a reductionist account 
of human consciousness 2 based on principles of natural science and 
gives analytic primacy not even to psychological but to neurological 
"connectionist" processes. In response to "cultural embedding ob¬ 
jections" to his reductionist program, Churchland notes that such 
objections are typically based on the observation that humans dis¬ 
criminate and respond to very complex aspects of the environment, 
including "all of the intricacies that make up a functioning culture" 
(p. 42). Churchland agrees that complexity must be addressed, but 
he argues that this is 

wholly consistent with a reductionist program for understanding the 
nature of human cognition. What the reductionist must do is explain 
how a physical system can come to address and manipulate such 
subtle and culturally configured features. While this is certainly a 
challenge, it no longer appears to be a problem in principle, for ... 
with suitable teaching, the network generates an internal represen¬ 
tation of [features] regardless [of complexity). This does not mean 
that the features addressed are magical, or super-physical, or beyond 
the realm of natural science. It just means that the simplest possible 
definition or representation of them may well be the entire configu¬ 
ration of the successfully trained network! (p. 42) 

These statements by Luria and Churchland are noteworthy for the 
explicitness of their underlying assumptions. Even in the absence of 
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such overt formulation, however, I would argue that most scholars in 
the social sciences hold some position on this issue of analytic pri¬ 
macy. In some cases, this may simply be a matter of disciplinary ori¬ 
entation. Thus psychologists may assume that we can explain cultural, 
historical, or institutional phenomena by appealing to psychological 
processes, sociologists may assume that we can explain psychologi¬ 
cal phenomena by appealing to institutional processes, connectionists 
might try to account for both by reducing them to physical processes, 
and so forth. One's position on this issue may reflect other factors as 
well, but a major problem with virtually all such formulations is that 
there seem to be few bases other than personal preference or disciplin¬ 
ary affiliation for making a selection among the alternatives. 

The fact that this debate seems to go on and on with no prin¬ 
cipled resolution in sight suggests that deeper issues may be at 
stake. Namely, it suggests that the academic dispute over whether 
to give psychological or societal processes analytic primacy may 
reflect an underlying debate—a debate that cannot be resolved 
through rational argument. Another way of putting this is to say 
that our discussions about these issues in academia are embedded 
in a broader sociocultural setting—something that should come as 
no surprise to anyone espousing a sociocultural position. My can¬ 
didate for the relevant sociocultural setting is a long-standing de¬ 
bate about ethical and political issues in modern society. In particu¬ 
lar, I have in mind a discussion grounded in an antinomy between 
individual and society. 

Among the commentators on this antinomy, Elias (1991) has 
provided some important insight and wisdom relevant to my argu¬ 
ment. According to Elias, this antinomy resembles a "curious party 
game that certain groups in western society are apt to indulge in over 
and over again" (p. 54). The two opposing groups he has in mind 
endlessly engage in encounters of the following sort: 

One says, "Everything depends on the individual," the other, 
"Everything depends on society". The first group says: "But it is 
always particular individuals who decide to do this and not that." 

The others reply: "But their decisions are socially conditioned." 

The first group says: "But what you call 'social conditioning' only 
comes about because others want to do something and do it." The 
others reply: "But what these others want to do and do is also so¬ 
cially conditioned." (p. 54) 

Elias suggests that this "debate" is likely to go on endlessly and 
fruitlessly because there is no obvious way to resolve it rationally. 
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In his view, the reason for this is that at bottom the debate is not 
grounded in empirical fact or logic but in “valuations of society and 
the individual. According to him: 

In their most popular form, the professions of one side present the 
"individual" as the means and the "social whole" as the supreme 
value and purpose, while the other regard "society" as the means 
and "individuals" as the supreme value and purpose. And in both 
cases these ideals and goals of political thought and action are often 
presented as facts. What one side says should be is thought and 
spoken of as if it is. For example... members of groups in which it 
is loyal to demand and wish that the claims of individuals should 
have priority over those of the group often believe they can observe 
that individuals are the true reality, that which actually exists, 
while societies are something that come afterwards, something less 
real and perhaps even a mere figment of thought, an abstraction. 

... In short, what one understands by "individual" and "society" 
still depends to a large extent on the form taken by what people 
wish for and fear. |pp. 83-85; emphasis in the original) 

It is essential for sociocultural research to formulate its position 
vis-a-vis this antinomy between individual and society. If it does not, 
such research is likely to be misunderstood or falsely categorized. 
For example, investigators who presuppose analytic primacy for 
mental functioning in the individual might view sociocultural re¬ 
search as amounting to a form of social learning theory concerned 
with what Lawrence and Valsiner (1993) term "internalization as 
cultural transmission." Other investigators who give analytic pri¬ 
macy to mental functioning might be inclined to interpret sociocul¬ 
tural research as amounting to a call for rejecting the study of psy¬ 
chological phenomena altogether in favor of focusing on cultural, 
historical, and institutional issues. 

Many such troubling interpretations are grounded squarely in the 
individual-society antinomy and the related opposition between 
mental functioning and sociocultural setting. The persistence of the 
interpretations reflects the power such antinomies have in shaping 
our thought and discussion. Once they are permitted to frame the 
debate, we are put in the position of having to choose between stark 
alternatives, a position from which it seems very difficult to extri¬ 
cate oneself. 

As is the case with many antinomies, the key to dealing with 
one between individual and society may be to recognize that the very 
formulation of issues in either/or alternatives is counterproductive. 
This is precisely why the term "false" seems to appear so often as a 
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modifier of "antinomy" in general and why I would argue that the 
individual-society antinomy in particular is problematic. A major 
part of the problem is how the terms placed in opposition are under¬ 
stood. They are typically understood as referring to essences or objects 
(Elias's "true reality") that have some kind of independent existence. 
As long as we give "mental functioning" and "sociocultural setting," 
or "individual" and "society," this kind of ontological interpretation, 
sociocultural research is likely to be confused about its agenda and 
methods. 

An alternative that makes it possible to avoid this confusion is 
to keep in mind that these terms are hypothetical constructs or con¬ 
ceptual tools (tools that may be of only temporary use) in our pro¬ 
cess of inquiry. In this capacity, they are "inherently necessary for 
controlled inquiry," as John Dewey (1938, p. 263) noted in his account 
of general propositions, but they are not "linguistic expression(s) of 
something already known which needs symbols only for the purposes 
of convenient recall and communication." The implication of this 
is that it may be important to reflect on the conceptual tools we 
employ to formulate the issues we wish to investigate. In particular, 
it is important to consider whether these conceptual tools might 
encourage us to "take sides" or otherwise lead us to perceive one 
perspective on reality as the one and only truth, a truth that cannot 
be reconciled with others. 

Multiple Perspectives on Human Action 

An individual who has made major contributions to the discussion 
of these issues is Kenneth Burke (1966, 1969a, 1969b, 1972, 1984). 
Like several other figures whose ideas I will use, Burke is very hard 
to categorize in standard academic terms. His writings have obvious 
implications for literary studies, but they have also been recognized 
as being relevant to anthropology (Geertz, 1973), psychology (Bruner, 
1986), social criticism (Lentricchia, 1985), and sociology (Gusfield, 
1989). In general, it is very difficult to place Burke's writings within 
the confines of any single discipline. This is no accident; he wrote a 
great deal about the "learned incapacities" and "disciplinary patholo¬ 
gies" that restrict the horizons of modern academic discourse. 

Burke's critical and philosophical focus gave rise to an approach 
whose primary implications have to do with method. In an exten¬ 
sive review of the implications of his writings for the social sciences, 
the sociologist Joseph Gusfield (1989, p. 4) observes that "Burke's 
importance ... lies not so much in any particular content of any 
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particular part of his writings, but in the development of a method, 
a perspective about perspectives." This claim applies equally well 
to Burke's potential role in what I am calling sociocultural analysis. 
Throughout this volume, I will rely on several of Burke's ideas as I 
try to develop an account of sociocultural research. His account of 
"dramatism" (Burke, 1968) will be of particular importance since it 
provides a framework for a set of more concrete methods and claims. 

The starting point of Burke's dramatistic method is that it takes 
human action as the basic phenomenon to be analyzed. This assump¬ 
tion provides the groundwork for building links between Burke's ideas 
and those of figures such as Lev Semenovich Vygotsky (1978, 1981a, 
1981b, 1981c, 1987; Wertsch, 1991; Zinchenko, 1985), Mikhail Mik¬ 
hailovich Bakhtin (1981, 1984,1986), and George Herbert Mead (1934; 
Joas, 1985). Although there are important differences among these 
figures, at a general level they all took human action to be their 
fundamental unit of analysis. In all cases, they were primarily con¬ 
cerned with describing, interpreting, or explaining action, as op¬ 
posed to some other phenomenon such as behavior, mental or lin¬ 
guistic structure, or attitudes. Furthermore, they all viewed any 
attempt to break this unit down into more basic "elements" (Vygotsky, 
1987) as misguided and as likely to distort the very phenomena to 
be investigated. For none of these figures did such assumptions 
imply that detailed analyses carried out by specialists could not con¬ 
tribute to an account of human action. Instead, their point was 
always that such specialized perspectives must take their place in 
a larger integrated effort. 

In Burke's case, the notion of action was coupled with that of 
"motive"; he was fundamentally concerned with "what is involved, 
when we say what people are doing and why they are doing it (1969a, 
p. xv). In his view, the forms of thought that go into understanding 
this "are equally present in systematically elaborated metaphysical 
structures, in legal judgments, in poetry and fiction, in political and 
scientific works, in news and in bits of gossip offered at random" 
(p. xv). 

For Burke, the actions of persons contrast with the sheer mo¬ 
tions' of 'things'" (1966, p. 53): 

The splashing of the waves against the beach, or the endless cycle 
of births and deaths in biologic organisms would be examples of 
sheer motion. Yet we, the typically symbol-using animal, cannot 
relate to one another sheerly as things in motion. Even the behav- 
iorist, who studies man in terms of his laboratory experiments, 
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must treat his colleagues as persons, rather than purely and sim¬ 
ply as automata responding to stimuli. 

Burke notes that he is "not pronouncing on the metaphysics of this 
controversy." Indeed, it is possible in his view that "the distinction 
between things moving and persons acting is but an illusion." The 
fact that Burke was concerned with the symbolic frameworks we use 
to interpret human motives and action means, however, that "illu¬ 
sion or not, the human race cannot possibly get along with itself on 
the basis of any other intuition." As will become obvious, this does 
not mean that Burke's approach succumbs to the critique of "folk 
psychology" that has been outlined in cognitive science (e.g., Stitch, 
1983). Instead, his ideas turn out to be quite consistent with several 
contemporary developments in cognitive anthropology (D'Andrade, 
1995; Hutchins, 1995a) and connectionism (A. Clark, 1993). 

Burke's approach to human action is that it can be adequately 
understood only by invoking multiple perspectives and by examin¬ 
ing the dialectical tensions that exist among them. This "perspec¬ 
tive about perspectives" (Gusfield, 1989, p. 4) reflects Burke's strongly 
critical stance toward "the wisdom and infallibility of [any] deter¬ 
ministic and monist perspective." Burke's attempt to avoid the limi¬ 
tations, and even the arrogance, of such monist perspectives is con¬ 
cretized in his account of the "pentad" and its role in the dramatistic 
approach to human action and motives: 

We shall use five terms as generating principle of our investigation. 
They are: Act, Scene, Agent, Agency, Purpose. In a rounded state¬ 
ment about motives, you must have some word that names the 
act (names what took place, in thought or deed), and another that 
names the scene (the background of the act, the situation in which 
it occurred); also, you must indicate what person or kind of person 
{agent) performed the act, what means or instruments he used 
[agency], and the purpose. Men may violently disagree about the 
purposes behind a given act, or about the character of the person 
who did it, or how he did it, or in what kind of situation he acted; 
or they may even insist upon totally different words to name the 
act itself. But be that as it may, any complete statement about 
motives will offer some kind of answers to these five questions: 
what was done (act), when or where it was done (scene), who did it 
(agent), how he did it (agency), and why (purpose). (1969, p. xv) 

There is a deceptive simplicity to Burke's pentad. The questions 
What? Where? Who? How? and Why? are what school children typi¬ 
cally are taught to answer in essays, and they are questions news- 
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paper stories are supposed to answer. However, when considered in 
their complexity, the methodological implications of Burke's ideas 
for sociocultural studies are wide ranging and profound. , 

The first point I would make in this regard echoes Gusfield's 
observation about Burke's importance for sociology. Burke s major 
potential contribution to sociocultural studies lies "in the devel¬ 
opment of a method" (1989, p. 4). Burke envisioned the pentad as a 
tool for conducting inquiry about human action and motives. He 
did not view it as a simple representation or reflection of reality. 
Relying once again on Dewey's formulation, the pentad does not 
constitute a "linguistic expression of something already known 
which needs symbols only for the purposes of convenient recall and 
communication" (1938, p. 263). To assume that pentadic terms were 
useful simply for convenient recall and communication would be 
to assume that terms such as "scene" and "agent" have some kind 
of counterpart in an independently existing reality. This was not 
Burke's intention. 

The assumption that pentadic elements are tools for interpreta¬ 
tion rather than reflections of reality is perhaps most obvious in 
Burke's analysis of scene. The basic notion of scene is that it is a kind 
of "container" within which agents act and acts occur. 

There is implicit in the quality of a scene the quality of the action 
that is to take place within it. This would be another way of say¬ 
ing that the act will be consistent with the scene. ... Or, if you 
will, the stage-set contains the action ambiguously (as regards the 
norms of action)—and in the course of the play's development this 
ambiguity is converted into a corresponding articulacy. The pro¬ 
portion would be: scene is to act as implicit is to explicit. (1969, 
pp. 6-7) 

When analyzing scenes, Burke made it clear that they do not have 
some kind of independent, static existence and simply wait to be 
accurately or inaccurately identified. Instead, like the other elements 
of his pentad, the scene is a tool for interpreting human action and 
motives. This surfaces quite clearly in his comments on the "circum¬ 
ference" of a scene: 

One has a great variety of circumferences to select as character¬ 
izations of a given agent's scene. For a man is not only in the situ¬ 
ation peculiar to his era or to his particular place in that era (even 
if we could agree on the traits that characterize his era). He is also 
in a situation extending through centuries; he is in a "generically 
human" situation; and he is in a "universal" situation. Who is to 
say, once and for all, which of these circumferences is to be selected 
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as the motivation of his act, insofar as the act is to be defined in 
scenic terms?... The contracting and expanding of scene is rooted 
in the very nature of linguistic placement. And a selection of cir¬ 
cumference from among this range is in itself an act, an act of 
faith," with the definition or interpretation of the act taking shape 
accordingly. (1969a, p. 84) 

This account of scene entails the assumption that what counts 
as the scene when making one interpretation of an action may not 
count as the scene when making another. When we argue over why 
someone did something by arguing over whether it was just the im¬ 
mediate situation that person was in or whether it was, say, the whole 
political situation in the United States today, we are arguing over 
what the relevant circumference of a scene is. Such discussions make 
it clear that there is often no simple, objective, a priori definition of 
the scene and its boundaries, a point that does not deter us from re¬ 
lying heavily on the notion of scene when interpreting action. 

Many of the points Burke makes throughout his writings stem 
from his efforts to reflect on and criticize interpretations of action 
in the human sciences. He clearly believed that some interpretations 
are better, or at least more appropriate, than others, but he strongly 
resisted the assumption that a deterministic and monistic perspec¬ 
tive is capable of providing an adequate understanding of human 
action. Given this, he viewed his role as being one of understanding 
the limits of such understanding: 

We take it for granted that, insofar as men cannot themselves create 
the universe, there must remain something essentially enigmatic 
about the problem of motives, and that this underlying enigma will 
manifest itself in inevitable ambiguities and inconsistencies among 
the terms for motives. Accordingly, what we want isnot terms that 
avoid ambiguity, but terms that clearly reveal the strategic spots 
at which ambiguities necessarily arise. (1969a, p. xviii) 

Many of the points Burke made about human action and motives 
surface in the writings of others in the human sciences, and in most 
cases this is not due to any influence he may have had. For example, 
it is fairly obvious that many investigators begin their analyses of 
human phenomena from the perspective of one or another element 
of the pentad, and in this sense they may be viewed as sharing Burke's 
insights. However, the fact that investigators have typically used 
one or another element of the pentad is precisely the problem in his 
view; it is what Burke (1966, p. 52) saw as ensuing from employing 
single terministic screens that result in "over-socialized, over- 
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biologized," "over-psychologized," "over-physicized," or "over¬ 
poetized" pictures of human motives and action. Commentators such 
as Gusfield (1989) have argued that the reliance on single terministic 
screens may characterize—and plague—entire academic disciplines. 
Thus Gusfield argues that sociologists are more likely than psycholo¬ 
gists to emphasize scene rather than agent, and psychologists are 
likely to do just the opposite. Implicit in Gusfield's comment is the 
assumption that no one perspective in isolation is likely to provide 
an adequate account of human action. 

As an illustration of how an isolated focus on a single element 
of the pentad can lead a discipline astray, consider some comments 
the religious scholar Martin Marty (1994) has made about the role 
of psychology in contemporary studies of fundamentalism. He ar¬ 
gues that there is a general tendency among many psychologists 
to focus exclusively on what Burke would call the agent when try¬ 
ing to understand major social and cultural problems, and this gives 
rise to vexing problems when it comes to understanding religious 
and national fundamentalisms. In Marty's experience, this tendency 
to focus on the agent in isolation has resulted in psychologists' 
often being told "to wait in the anteroom while experts from other 
disciplines first report" (p. 16). Psychologists are told to do so be¬ 
cause they often "engage in psychological reductionism." Marty 
refers to such reductionism in discussions of fundamentalism 
as "nothing buttery" as in "'fundamentalists ar e nothing but crazy 
people who . . .' or 'millennialists are nothing but frightened people 
who....'" 

Hence the first general point to be gleaned from Burke's writings 
is not that the human sciences should formulate issues in terms of 
one or another of the pentadic elements but that it is essential to 
coordinate the perspectives provided by these elements in some way. 
To be sure, this is no easy assignment, and Burke did not assume that 
it was. It often seems that we have reached the limits of human 
understanding when we try to coordinate two or more pentadic ele¬ 
ments into a single account of action and motive. For example, some 
accounts of action that begin with an agent might attempt to incor¬ 
porate information about the scene as well, but when it comes to 
extending this account even further by addressing, say, how the pur¬ 
pose or the instruments ("agency") used play a role, the picture gets 
impossibly complex. 

The major problem that confronts us, then, is how to "live in the 
middle" (Holquist, 1994) of several different analytic perspectives. 
Each such analytic perspective involves a terminology, and as Burke 
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(1966, p. 45) notes, "even if any given terminology is a reflection of 
reality, by its very nature as a terminology it must be a selection 
of reality; and to this extent it must function also as a deflection of 
reality." Such warnings might tempt us to seek an approach that was 
not blinded by terminology and hence by terministic screens, but as 
Burke points out, such a hope is misguided. "We must use terministic 
screens, since we can't say anything without the use of terms; what¬ 
ever we use, they necessarily constitute a corresponding kind of 
screen; and any such screen necessarily directs the attention to one 
field rather than another" (p. 50). Again, we are back to seeking a way 
to live in the middle. 

Methodological Individualism in the Copyright Age 

In this book, I outline a way to live in the middle. The specific ap¬ 
proach I take involves mediated action as a unit of analysis. In 
Burkean terms, this involves a version of the dialectic between agent 
and instrumentality. I have chosen to focus on the "ratio" provided 
by these two elements in Burke's pentad for a specific reason. 
Namely, I believe that much of what we do in the human sciences is 
too narrowly focused on the agent in isolation and that an important 
way to go beyond this is to recognize the role played by "mediational 
means" or "cultural tools" (terms I use interchangeably) in human 
action. Burke's notion of agent represents one pole in the antinomy 
outlined by Elias, but in my view this pole has come to dominate 
contemporary discussions in the human sciences to such a degree 
that it deserves special critical attention. 

The assumption that analytic primacy should be given to indi¬ 
viduals as agents underlies discourse far beyond that found in con¬ 
temporary social science. For example, the literary scholar Northrop 
Frye (1957, pp. 96-97) argued that there has been a "tendency, marked 
from Romantic times on, to think of the individual as ideally prior 
to his society." In this context, Frye believed that we have come to 
give authors and other creative artists more credit than they deserve 
for the aesthetic objects they produce. This is so because in our under¬ 
standing of creative activity the role of convention has receded far 
into the background. Warning against such a view, Frye argued that 
"all art is equally conventionalized, but we do not ordinarily notice 
this fact unless we are unaccustomed to the convention. In our day 
the conventional element in literature is elaborately disguised by the 
law of copyright pretending that every work of art is an invention 
distinctive enough to be patented" (p. 96). 
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As Frye noted, this practice of viewing all art as a distinctive 
invention—that is, focusing on the individual's contribution rather 
than on the conventions (i.e., cultural tools) employed—is a relatively 
recent one, arising with the assimilation of literature into private 
enterprise in the "copyright age." In the copyright age, we have such 
a strong tendency to focus on the unique contribution of the indi¬ 
vidual that we overlook what Frye saw as the fundamental shaping 
force of conventions employed as a kind of tool in the creative act. 
Among other things: 

This state of things makes it difficult to appraise a literature which 
includes Chaucer, much of whose poetry is translated or para¬ 
phrased from others, Shakespeare, whose plays sometimes follow 
their sources almost verbatim; and Milton, who asked for nothing 
better than to steal as much as possible out of the Bible. It is not 
only the inexperienced reader who looks for a residual originality 
in such works. Most of us tend to think of a poet's real achieve¬ 
ment as distinct from, or even contrasted with, the achievement 
present in what he stole, and we are thus apt to concentrate on 
peripheral rather than on central critical facts. For instance, the 
central greatness of Paradise Regained , as a poem, is not the great¬ 
ness of the rhetorical decorations that Milton added to his source, 
but the greatness of the theme itself, which Milton passes on to 
the reader from his source. (1957, p. 96) 

To the extent we are enmeshed in the assumptions of the copy¬ 
right age, we are apt to resist such an analysis. To consider artistic 
creativity simply as a matter of passing on a theme from a source to 
a reader seems to demote it to something much less important and 
worthy of distinction than we normally assume. Frye's point, how¬ 
ever, was that in the copyright age—an age of "literature which con¬ 
ceals or ignores its conventional links" (1957, p. 101 |-we often lose 
perspective about the centrality of convention in the creative pro¬ 
cess, and we view the individual artist as the main, if not sole, source 

of a text or other aesthetic object. 

Of course Frye was not saying that individuals make no contri¬ 
bution to the production of artistic objects. After all, poems and nov¬ 
els do not simply write themselves. He also was not saying that all 
poets, novelists, or other artists are of equal merit. However, he did 
believe that in the copyright age we are all too apt to "accept a criti¬ 
cal view which confuses the original with the aboriginal (1957, 

p. 97). And from this perspective we are all too likely to imagine t at 

a 'creative' poet sits down with a pencil and some blank paper an 
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eventually produces a new poem in a special act of creation ex nihilo. 
Frye contrasts this with a view that emphasizes that "the new baby 
is conditioned by a hereditary and environmental kinship to a soci¬ 
ety which already exists," a view that in his mind has "the initial 
advantage of being closer to the facts it deals with." 

My goal in reviewing Frye's comments about authorship in the 
copyright age is not to produce an account of creativity or of the socio¬ 
cultural underpinnings of cultural models of creativity. Instead, I see 
Frye's notions as having major implications for how we understand 
human action and mental functioning of all sorts. In my view, his 
claim about our tendency to focus on an individual's unique contri¬ 
bution and to ignore the role of "mediational means" applies to many 
of the analyses we carry out in the contemporary human sciences, 
especially those carried out in psychology. To paraphrase Frye, we 
could say that research in this discipline is all too often based on the 
pretense that every psychological act is an invention distinctive 
enough to be copyrighted by the individual producing it. 

This criticism is hardly new. As I have argued elsewhere (Wertsch, 
1991), critiques of the assumption that the individual acts ex nihilo 
can be found in the writings of Vygotsky (1978, 1981a, 1981b, 1987), 
Bakhtin (1986; Medvedev, 1978), Dewey (1938), Burke (1966), and Tay¬ 
lor (1985), figures whose writings have motivated writings in socio¬ 
cultural studies such as those by Wertsch, del Rio, and Alvarez (1995). 
Related critiques can be found in other areas of the human sciences as 
well. For example, it is interesting to consider points made by figures 
such as Lukes (1977, p. 180) in discussions of "methodological indi¬ 
vidualism." "Methodological individualism... is a prescription for ex¬ 
planation, asserting that no purported explanations of social (or indi¬ 
vidual) phenomena are to count as explanations, or... as rock-bottom 
explanations, unless they are couched wholly in terms of facts about 
individuals." Lukes traces the origins of methodological individual¬ 
ism to Hobbes, and he argues that it has come to occupy a dominant 
theoretical position in sociology, psychology, economics, political 
theory, and other areas of the human sciences. 

Authors such as Vygotsky, Dewey, Burke, Bakhtin, and Lukes 
clearly differ over many issues. However, one on which they would 
all seem to agree is the need to go beyond the isolated individual when 
trying to understand human action, including communicative and 
mental action. While none of these authors used Frye's term, all of 
them would agree with the need to avoid the false assumptions of 
the copyright age. 
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Similar concerns have emerged in quite different disciplines. For 
example, in studies of artificial life (Resnick, 1994) major questions 
have arisen about the appropriateness of assuming that some sort o 
centralized control must be assumed to account for various phenom¬ 
ena. In artificial life research, these phenomena include processes 
other than human action—phenomena ranging from molecular in¬ 
teraction to robotics. As a result, the critique in artificial life writ¬ 
ings of centralized control comprises a more general version of cri¬ 
tiques we have already seen that call into question a too exclusive 
focus on the agent in the human sciences. Nonetheless, many of t e 
problems that motivate the critique of centralized control models in 
artificial life research are parallel to those outlined by figures such 
as Frye and Lukes. 

Resnick argues that the -centralized mindset" is pervasive in our 
thinking and leads to a host of problems. 


The centralized mindset can manifest itself in many different ways^ 
When people observe patterns or structures in the world, they tend 
to assume that patterns are created either by lead or by seed. T at 
is, they assume that a leader orchestrated the pattern (e.g., the bir 
at the front of the flock, the pacemaker slime-mold cell), or they 
assume that some seed (some preexisting, built-in inhomogeneity 
in the environment! gave rise to the pattern, much as a gram of sand 
gives rise to a pearl. (1994, p. 231) 

Resnick believes that an important shift toward accepting decen¬ 
tralized models is now under way among scholars concerned wit 
artificial life, and in this sense he is more optimistic about change 
than is someone like Frye, who sees such issues from the perspec¬ 
tive of long-standing historical traditions. Even so, Resnick recog¬ 
nizes that the transition he envisions will not be easy to make: 


But seeing the world in terms of decentralized interactions is a dif¬ 
ficult shift for many people. It requires a fundamental shift in per¬ 
spective, a new way of looking at the world. At some deep level, 
people have strong attachments to centralized ways of thinking. 
When people see patterns in the world (like a flock of birds), t ey 
often assume that there is some kind of centralized control (a ea er 
of the flock). And in constructing artificial systems, people often 
impose centralized control where none is needed (e.g., using top- 
down, hierarchical programming structures to control a robot s be- 
havior). (1994, p. 230) 


In many studies of cognitive science and artificial life there has 
been a tendency to move away from the centralized mindset by in¬ 
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voking some notion of environment to account for how processes are 
organized. In summarizing a point made by Simon (1969), Resnick 
argues: "Don't underestimate the role of the environment in influ¬ 
encing and constraining behavior. People often seem to think of the 
environment as something to be acted upon , not something to be 
interacted with . People tend to focus on the behaviors of individual 
objects, ignoring the environment that surrounds (and interacts with) 
the objects" (1994, p. 239). 

Hutchins (1995a, 1995b) has made parallel arguments about the 
role of the environment from the perspective of cognitive science. 
In contrast to the more general level of Resnick's analysis, where the 
environment was dealt with at a quite abstract level, Hutchins tends 
to focus on certain aspects of the sociocultural context—what he 
terms "sociotechnical systems." This is evident in his analysis of 
"how a cockpit remembers its speeds": 

Cognitive science normally takes the individual agent as its unit 
of analysis. In many human endeavors, however, the outcomes of 
interest are not determined entirely by the information process¬ 
ing properties of individuals. Nor can they be inferred from the 
properties of the individual agents, alone, no matter how detailed 
the knowledge of the properties of those individuals may be. In 
commercial aviation, for example, the successful completion of a 
flight is produced by a system that typically includes two or more 
pilots interacting with each other and with a suite of technologi¬ 
cal devices. (1995b, p. 265) 

Many of the critiques raised by figures such as Resnick in arti¬ 
ficial life and Hutchins in cognitive science echo lines of reason¬ 
ing developed in quite different intellectual traditions such as lit¬ 
erary analysis and social theory. In these cases, the point is that 
analytic efforts that focus too exclusively on one element in isola¬ 
tion are severely limited, if not misguided. For my purposes, the 
point is that analytic efforts that seek to account for human action 
by focusing on the individual agent are severely limited, if not 
misguided. One of the tasks of sociocultural analysis, then, is to 
find a way to avoid the pitfalls of such individualistic reduction- 
ism. Taking mediated action as a unit of analysis provides a means 
for doing just this. 

Notes 

1. A further point to note here is that in the 1980s a completely new 
organization, the American Psychological Society, was founded because 
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many psychologists believed that the APA had become dominated by par¬ 
ticular factions and left inadequate room for their own interests to be pur¬ 
sued. The dispute in this case was largely between parties concerned with 
research and parties concerned with clinical and related areas of psychol¬ 
ogy, but the general implications for the present argument remain the same. 

2. Although both Luria and Churchland use the term "consciousness," 
by no means should one assume that the two authors understand it in the 
same way. The terms fits into quite different theoretical frameworks in the 
two cases and hence has quite different interpretations. 


2 


Properties of 
Mediated Action 


A fundamental claim of the sociocultural analysis outlined in this 
book is that its proper focus is human action. As understood here, 
action may be external as well as internal, and it may be carried out 
by groups, both small and large, or by individuals. In the view of many 
investigators, there are important parallels between action carried 
out on the social and individual planes and on the external and inter¬ 
nal planes (e.g., Leont'ev, 1981; Vygotsky, 1978,1981b, 1987; Wertsch, 
1985). The fact that the notion of action is not tied solely to indi¬ 
vidual or to social processes means that analyses grounded in this 
construct are not inherently limited by the antinomic poles of "valu¬ 
ation" outlined by Elias. For my purposes, it is particularly impor¬ 
tant that analyses of action not be limited by the dictates of method¬ 
ological individualism. 

Of course this is not to say that action does not have an individual 
psychological dimension. It clearly does. The point is to think of this 
as a moment of action rather than as a separate process or entity that 
exists somehow in isolation. In what follows I often focus on the 
psychological moment of action, but my effort throughout will be to 
formulate psychological claims in such a way that their relationship 
to sociocultural context is always apparent. 

Given that my focus has now expanded from mental function¬ 
ing to a more general category of human action, I need to revisit my 
original formulation of sociocultural analysis. In the previous chap- 
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ter, I stated that the task of sociocultural analysis is to understand 
how mental functioning is related to cultural, institutional, and his¬ 
torical context. This formulation could now be revised to read: The 
task of a sociocultural approach is to explicate the relationships be¬ 
tween human action, on the one hand, and the cultural, institutional, 
and historical contexts in which this action occurs, on the other. 

The specific notion of action I examine is mediated action. In 
the pentadic terms outlined by Burke, this involves focusing on agents 
and their cultural tools—the mediators of action. Such a focus gives 
less emphasis to other elements in the pentad such as scene and 
purpose, but I would argue that it makes sense to give the relation¬ 
ship between agent and instrument a privileged position, at least ini¬ 
tially in sociocultural research for several reasons. First, a focus on 
the agent-instrument dialectic is perhaps the most direct way to 
overcome the limitations of methodological individualism, the copy¬ 
right age, the centralized mindset, and so forth. An appreciation of 
how mediational means or cultural tools are involved in action forces 
one to live in the middle. In particular, it forces us to go beyond the 
individual agent when trying to understand the forces that shape 

human action. . , 

Second, analyses of mediated action, or "agent-actmg-with- 
mediational-means" (Wertsch, Tulviste, & Hagstrom, 1993), provide 
important insights into other dimensions of the pentad—scene, pur¬ 
pose and act. This is because these other pentadic elements are often 
shaped, or even "created" (Silverstein, 1985), by mediated action. To 
make this point is not to argue that one can reduce the analysis o 
these other elements to that of mediated action. Burke has demon¬ 
strated quite convincingly that such reductionism cannot work in 
the end. It is to say, however, that the perspective on human action 
provided by the agent-instrument relationship provides some impor¬ 
tant insights into the nature of other elements and relationships of 
pentadic analysis. 

These first two points about mediated action point to a t lr 
namely, that it is a natural candidate for a unit of analysis in socio¬ 
cultural research. It provides a kind of natural link between action, 
including mental action, and the cultural, institutional, and histori¬ 
cal contexts in which such action occurs. This is so because the 
mediational means, or cultural tools, are inherently situated cultur¬ 
ally, institutionally, and historically. This is something I return to 
in more detail later in this chapter, but for now the point is that even 
when one focuses primarily on the individual agent's role in medi¬ 
ated action, the fact that cultural tools are involved means that the 
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sociocultural embeddedness of the action is always built into one's 
analysis. 

In the view outlined here, almost all human action is mediated 
action. Given this, one would expect that it is very difficult to provide 
an exhaustive list of action forms and mediational means, and this is 
indeed the case. My goal in this and the following sections is not to 
provide a rigid definition or system of categorization that would en¬ 
compass every instance of mediated action or cultural tool. Any at¬ 
tempt to do so would be either so abstract or so expansive as to have 
little meaning. Instead, I outline a set of basic claims that character¬ 
ize mediated action and cultural tools, and I illustrate each claim with 
some concrete examples. Specifically, I examine ten basic claims: (1) 
mediated action is characterized by an irreducible tension between 
agent and mediational means; (2) mediational means are material; 
(3) mediated action typically has multiple simultaneous goals; (4) 
mediated action is situated on one or more developmental paths; 
(5) mediational means constrain as well as enable action; (6) new 
mediational means transform mediated action; (7) the relationship of 
agents toward mediational means can be characterized in terms of 
mastery; (8) the relationship of agents toward mediational means can 
be characterized in terms of appropriation; (9) mediational means are 
often produced for reasons other than to facilitate mediated action; and 
(10) mediational means are associated with power and authority. 

An Irreducible Tension: 

Agent and Mediational Means 

Throughout this book, my analysis of mediated action focuses on two 
elements: agent and mediational means. This constitutes a selective 
emphasis on a subset of the elements one could take into account 
when examining human action, and indeed the other pentadic ele¬ 
ments of scene, act, and purpose will make an appearance in what I 
have to say from time to time. 

The essence of examining agent and cultural tools in mediated 
action is to examine them as they interact. Any attempt to reduce 
the account of mediated action to one or the other of these elements 
runs the risk of destroying the phenomenon under observation. But 
from time to time, it may be productive to abstract these moments, 
or aspects, as part of an analytic strategy, and this is what I often do. 
While we might isolate one element for an analysis, we need to keep 
in mind that these elements are phenomena that do not really exist 
independently of action. 
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The kind of analytic approach envisioned here has strong paral¬ 
lels with the basic methodological framework proposed by Vygotsky 
(1987). As van der Veer and Valsiner (1991, p. 399) have noted, Vygotsky 
took a "consistent anti-reductionistic stance" in outlining his ac- 
count of human consciousness. Drawing heavily on Gestalt theorists 
of his time, he argued against Pavlovian and other elementanstic 
approaches when developing his claims about issues such as the 
development of thinking and speech. He insisted on the need to focus 
on units, which possess " all the basic characteristics of the whole 
(1987 p. 46), rather than elements of analysis. 

When warning against "the decomposition of the complex men¬ 
tal whole into its elements" (Vygotsky, 1987, p. 45), Vygotsky em¬ 
ployed an analogy from chemistry about the relationship between 
water, on the one hand, and the elements of oxygen and hydrogen, 
on the other: 

The essential feature of this form of analysis is that its products 
are of a different nature than the whole from which they were e- 
rived The elements lack the characteristics inherent in the whole 
and they possess properties that it did not possess. When one ap¬ 
proaches the problem of thinking and speech by decomposing it 
into its elements, one adopts the strategy of the man who resorts 
to the decomposition of water into hydrogen and oxygen in his 
search for a scientific explanation of the characteristics o water, 
its capacity to extinguish fire or its conformity to Archimedes law 
for example. This man will discover, to his chagrin, that hydrogen 
burns and oxygen sustains combustion. He will never succeed m 
explaining the characteristics of the whole by analyzing the char- 
acteristics of its elements. 

One of the results of focusing on the irreducible tension between 
agent and mediational means is that the boundaries between these 
two pentadic elements begin to erode. For example, the very notion 
of agent begins to be redefined. Instead of assuming that an agent, 
considered in isolation, is responsible for action, the appropriate 
designation of agent may be something like "individual-operatmg- 
with mediational-means" (Wertsch, Tulviste, & Hagstrom, 1993). 
Such a description makes it possible to provide a more adequate re¬ 
sponse to the question, Who is carrying out the action? Or in the case 
of speech, Who is doing the talking? (Wertsch, 1991). 

To illustrate the irreducible tension involved in mediated action 
I turn to a couple of examples. The first of these might at first g ance 
seem out of place in an analysis devoted primarily to symbolic ac- 
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tion and mental functioning. This is the track-and-field event of pole 
vaulting. I employ it, however, for a specific reason: unlike many 
cases of mediated action, especially those involving spoken language, 
where the mediational means appear to be ephemeral, the material¬ 
ity of the mediational means in this case is obvious and easy to grasp. 
As is the case with most forms of mediated action, it is useful to 
approach the analysis of pole vaulting from a historical perspective. 

Pole vaulting is thought to have originated in an early English 
practice of vaulting across streams with the aid of sticks made of 
hickory, spruce, or other strong woods. Vaulting for distance became 
a common sport, and this was succeeded by vaulting for height. The 
modern event of pole vaulting involves the vaulter running down a 
125-foot runway with a pole in his 1 hands, planting the pole in a 
vaulting box at the end of the runway, and using the pole and his 
momentum to lift himself off the ground and over a bar that is held 
up by two uprights. Pole vaulting has been a part of the modem Olym¬ 
pic Games since their inception in 1896. Records in these games have 
increased over the years from a height of ten feet and ten inches in 
1896 to over twenty feet today. 

Pole vaulting considered as a form of mediated action provides a 
clear illustration of the irreducibility of this unit of analysis. For 
example, it is futile, if not ridiculous, to try to understand the action 
of pole vaulting in terms of the mediational means—the pole—or the 
agent in isolation. The pole by itself does not magically propel vault- 
ers over a cross bar; it must be used skillfully by the agent. At the 
same time, an agent without a pole or with an inappropriate pole is 
incapable of participating in the event. 

In this case, as in others, to recognize the irreducible tension be¬ 
tween agent and mediational means is not to conceptualize mediated 
action as an undifferentiated whole. Instead, it is to conceptualize it 
as a system characterized by dynamic tension among various elements. 
It is important to keep sight of the elements within this system for at 
least two reasons. First, many of the analytic strategies for examining 
mediated action are made possible by the fact that one can isolate its 
elements. Among other things, such isolation allows various special¬ 
ized perspectives to bring their insights to bear, and it also is often the 
key to understanding how change occurs in mediated action. Of course 
any analytic exercise involving the isolation of elements in mediated 
action must be carried out with an eye to how the pieces fit together 
in the end, but it cannot really get off the ground if mediated action is 
treated as an undifferentiated whole. 
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The second reason for considering various elements in mediated 
action is that it encourages the investigator to examine the various 
"mixes" of these elements. An analysis that focuses solely on the 
irreduciblity of mediated action as a bounded system all too naturally 
suggests a static system in which no dialectic tension is involved. 
While the elements of agent and mediational means are always 
involved in mediated action, one of these may take on special im¬ 
portance in particular cases. Furthermore, the transformations that 
mediated action undergoes often involve changes in this mix rather 
than the introduction of a new element. In all such cases an under¬ 
standing of such dialectical complexities requires the separation and 

comparison of elements. 

Returning to the case of pole vaulting provides an illustration ot 
these points. As already noted, this form of mediated action is im¬ 
possible without both the mediational means and the agent (as well 
as the other pentadic elements, but again, I am focusing on these two 
here). However, any attempt to understand this form of mediated 
action in more depth will often require specialized perspectives that 
focus on one or another of these elements in relative isolation, to 
examine how the contribution, or mix, of these two elements var¬ 
ies. For example, specialized analyses of the pole's materia proper¬ 
ties and how they do or do not make it heavy, flexible, and so forth 
could be quite relevant. And conversely, specialized studies of an 
agent's skills and how these skills can develop and be enhanced, say 
through an improved diet, are also quite relevant. 

A second illustration comes from mathematics, an area that 
clearly qualifies as "semiotic mediation" (Wertsch, 1985, 1991). In 
this connection, consider the following multiplication problem: 

343 

x822 

If asked to solve this problem, you could probably come up with the 
answer of 281,946. If asked how you arrived at this solution, you 
might say, "I just multiplied 343 by 822!" and you might show me 
your calculations, which might look like this: 

343 

822 

686 

686 

2744 


281946 
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From the perspective of mediated action, the question to ask in 
such a case is, Was it really you (i.e., the isolated agent) who solved 
the problem? (After all, you said "7 multiplied.... ") To see the force 
of this question, consider what we would do if asked to make one 
small change in the procedure. Namely, consider what you would 
do in response to the request to multiply 343 by 822, but without 
placing the numbers in the vertical array used above. Most of us 
would be stumped at this point, and even if we could solve this prob¬ 
lem, others involving larger numbers would probably be impossible 
if we could not rely on the procedure of placing one number above 
the other as in the illustration. The first issue these questions raise, 
then, is whether it is really the agent alone who solved this problem. 
If this were the case, why do we have such difficulty in solving the 
"same" problem when asked to do so in the second condition? A 
seemingly slight change in how the problem is written out seems to 
make our ability to multiply disappear. 

The answer to such questions clearly lies in the fact that a spe¬ 
cific mediational means is involved, a mediational means that has 
certain "affordances" (Gibson, 1979; Still & Costall, 1989) that make 
solving the problem possible for us. Without the affordances provided 
by this cultural tool, it would be quite difficult to carry out complex 
multiplication problems. As Rumelhart, Smolensky, McClelland, and 
Hinton (1986, p. 46) have pointed out, the power of the mediational 
means in such cases comes from the fact that by using them "we re¬ 
duce a very abstract conceptual problem to a series of operations that 
are very concrete and at which we can become very good." Most of us 
have become very good—or at least minimally proficient—at multi¬ 
plying 2 times 3, 2 times 4, and so forth, as required in this case, but 
few of us are very good at multiplying 343 times 822 directly. 

From the perspective of mediated action, this means that the 
spatial organization, or syntax, of the numbers in this case is an es¬ 
sential part of a cultural tool without which we cannot solve this 
problem. In an important sense, then, this syntax is doing some of 
the thinking involved. We might be unaware of how or why this 
syntax should work, and we might have no idea about how it emerged 
in the history of mathematical thought. In this sense, we are unre- 
flective, if not ignorant, consumers of a cultural tool. The extent to 
which our performance relies on it, however, quickly becomes clear 
when it is not available. This leads me to suggest that when asked 
who carried out such a problem, the more appropriate answer might 
be, "I and the cultural tool I employed did." 
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There is much more to say about pole vaulting and multiplica¬ 
tion as forms of mediated action, and I address some additional points 
as I use them to illustrate other claims in what follows. At this point, 
my point is simply that in both cases the form of action involved is 
defined by an irreducible tension between agent and cultural tool: 
either form of action is impossible, or at least very difficult, without 
a cultural tool and a skilled user of that cultural tool (i.e., agent). They 
are different in a variety of ways, the most important being that mul¬ 
tiplication involves what Vygotsky (1987) termed mediation by a 
"psychological tool," or "sign," whereas pole vaulting falls under the 
heading of using a "technical tool." 

At a general level, pole vaulting and multiplication are also alike 
in that the analytic strategy required to understand them as forms 
of mediated action involves the isolation and recombination of the 
elements of agent and mediational means. The usefulness of spe¬ 
cialized inquiry will, however, depend on how it contributes to our 
understanding of a form of mediated action. Thus, studies of either 
the agent or the mediational means are useful and relevant insofar 
as they inform us about how these elements combine to produce 
the mediated action under consideration. Among other things, this 
means that cultural tools should not be viewed as determining ac¬ 
tion in some kind of static, mechanistic way. Indeed, in and of them¬ 
selves, cultural tools such as poles in pole vaulting and the forms 
of syntax used in solving multiplication problems are powerless to 
do anything. They can have their impact only when an agent uses 
them. 

The Materiality of Mediational Means 

In outlining his account of mediation, Vygotsky focused primarily 
on language, but he recognized other semiotic phenomena as well. 
Among the signs and sign systems he mentioned are "language,* vari¬ 
ous systems for counting; mnemonic techniques; algebraic symbol 
systems; works of art; writing; schemes, diagrams, maps, and me¬ 
chanical drawings,* [and] all sorts of conventional signs" (1981c, 
p. 137). Items such as maps and mechanical drawings have a clear- 
cut materiality in that they are physical objects that can be touched 
and manipulated. Furthermore, they can continue to exist across time 
and space, and they can continue to exist as physical objects even 
when not incorporated into the flow of action. These aspects of ma¬ 
teriality are often associated with the term "artifacts" in the sense 
of historical artifacts that continue to exist after the humans who 
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used them have disappeared. The kind of materiality of mediational 
means I have in mind has been discussed under the heading of "pri¬ 
mary artifacts" by Wartofsky (1973), and this discussion has been 
extended by Cole (1996). 

In some instances, mediational means do not have materiality 
in the way that prototypical primary artifacts do. The most relevant 
case of a seemingly immaterial cultural tool is spoken language. It 
is often easier to recognize the materiality of written language ob¬ 
jects that continue to exist even when they are not being employed 
as mediational means (e.g., a manuscript that lies unused in a trunk 
for decades) than it is to recognize the materiality of spoken language. 
Unlike written language, the materiality of spoken language seems 
to evaporate after a moment's existence except for those rare in¬ 
stances when the speech is recorded. However, materiality is a prop¬ 
erty of any mediational means. The fact that the acoustic "sign ve¬ 
hicles" (Wertsch, 1985) in spoken language appear only momentarily 
may make the material dimension of this cultural tool more diffi¬ 
cult to grasp, but it is no less real for that. In an attempt to keep 
cumbersome terms to a minimum, I do not employ terms such as 
"material mediational means," or "material cultural tools," but the 
modifier "material" may nonetheless be thought of as implicitly 
present in all cases. 

In the view being outlined here, the use of material objects as 
cultural tools results in changes in the agent. I examine these changes 
in the following discussion where we look at mastery and appropria¬ 
tion of mediational means. At this point, however, I would simply 
point out that the external, material properties of cultural tools have 
important implications for understanding how internal processes 
come into existence and operate. Such internal processes can be 
thought of as skills in using particular mediational means. The de¬ 
velopment of such skills requires acting with, and reacting to, the 
material properties of cultural tools. Without such materiality, there 
would be nothing to act with or react to, and the emergence of 
socioculturally situated skills could not occur. 

As Cole, Gay, Glick, and Sharp (1971) and others have argued, 
the notion of skill involved here is akin to that involved in riding a 
bicycle rather than the abstract and seeming immaterial mental pro¬ 
cesses often envisioned in psychology. One becomes skilled at bicycle 
riding by interacting with a material object over enough time to have 
mastered the challenges this particular object presents. The nature 
of this skill need not be understood in an overly narrow way. Once 
one becomes somewhat proficient at riding one bicycle, one is not 
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limited to riding that bicycle alone. On the other hand, however 
developing the skills required to ride a bicycle or bicycles in genera 
does not seem to foster skill in carrying out other forms of action with 
other material objects. 


The Multiple Goals of Action 

This third property of mediated action—that it has multiple simul¬ 
taneous goals— is related to Burke's pentadic elements of purpose. 
When writing of purpose Burke argued, "of the five terms, Purpose 
has become the one most susceptible of dissolution. ... Implicit in 
the concepts of act and agent there is the concept of purpose. It is 
likewise implicit in agency, since tools and methods are for a pur¬ 
pose" (1969, p. 289). I argue that the notion of purpose is also otten 
implicit in the pentadic element of scene, since scenes or contexts 
often strongly suggest, or delimit, the goal that will e pursue in 
them. Even though the temptation may exist to dissolve purpose into 
other pentadic elements, I concur with Burke that important bene¬ 
fits are to be derived from continuing to include it as a distinct ele¬ 
ment in an interpretive framework. For similar reasons, Leont ev 
(1981) posited the notions of "goal" and "motive" as essential and 

distinct moments in his theory of activity. , 

My main reason for dealing with goal in an account of mediated 
action is to raise a point that often remains unexamined, even when 
some notion of purpose, goal, or motive is incorporated into an ana¬ 
lytic framework. Specifically, I wish to address the point that medi¬ 
ated action typically serves multiple purposes. Furthermore, these 
multiple purposes, or goals, of mediated action are often in conflict. 
What this means is that in most cases mediated action cannot e a e 
quately interpreted if we assume it is organized around a single, neatly 
identifiable goal. Instead, multiple goals, often in interaction and 
sometimes in conflict, are typically involved. 

In the two examples I have employed so far, the issue of mu - 
tiple goals emerges in different ways. In the case of pole vaulting, 
this issue is likely to arise in a less obvious way, but even here it is 
clearly present. At first glance, it would appear that the goal of pole 
vaulting is fairly obvious and singular—to get over the cross bar 
However, just as the "circumference" of the pentadic element o 
scene may be enlarged or restricted depending on one's analytic 
perspective, the notion of goal can be similarly expanded and re¬ 
stricted At one level, it would seem to be obvious that the goal of 
pole vaulting is to clear a cross bar, but this immediate goal can be 
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envisioned as being part of a larger picture. For example, a pole 
vaulter may be motivated by the goal of impressing a particular 
audience, by the desire to overcome a general feeling of failure in 
life, by an irrational hatred of an opponent, and so forth. In fact, a 
pole vaulter may have as a goal the desire to let a competitor win 
for some reason and hence may actually forgo the goal of getting 
over the cross bar. 

The picture of goals I have presented so far is somewhat restricted 
because it suggests that goals are attached to a specific, unique 
act rather than more general contexts and because it suggests that 
goals must have some sort of psychological reality for an individual. 
Assumptions about psychological reality suggest the kind of meth¬ 
odological individualism mentioned earlier, and focusing on specific, 
unique acts misses the point that in many instances goals are attached 
to the unexamined background framework, or "moral horizon" (Tay¬ 
lor, 1989) against which mediated action is carried out. For example, 
if we ask whether pole vaulting should be considered an Olympic 
sport or why competition and pride in individual accomplishment 
operate so powerfully in this context, we are dealing with goals whose 
circumferences extend beyond those concerned with individual 
efforts to get over a cross bar, and we are touching on issues that can¬ 
not be reduced to mental processes in the individual. 

In the example of multiplication outlined earlier, the issue of 
multiple goals emerges even more clearly. If asked what the goal of 
multiplying 343 by 822 is, the first reply might be, "To get the right 
answer." As suggested earlier, however, such a response may not be 
sufficient since we really mean something like, "To get the right 
answer within the confines of a particular way of setting up the prob¬ 
lem" (i.e., using Arabic numerals, using the syntax of multiplication 
outlined, not using a calculator, and so forth). The importance of these 
caveats touches on Burke's point about how purpose may dissolve 
into instrumentality. Rather than viewing this as dissolution, how¬ 
ever, what I am suggesting is that the process may often be more 
adequately formulated in terms of multiple goals. Thus if asked to 
multiply the numbers, but to use Roman instead of Arabic numer¬ 
als, the goal of the agent and the affordances of the mediational means 
come into conflict. 

Since "tools and methods are for a purpose" (Burke, 1969, p. 289), 
and since the purposes of Roman numerals did not include that of 
carrying out multiplication, the goals of the agent and the goals "built 
into" the mediational means conflict, a situation that manifests the 
irreducible tension between agent and cultural tools in mediated 
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action. In subsequent chapters, I deal further with the issue of how 
the goals of an agent may be shaped by, or come into conflict with, 
the goals and purposes of particular cultural tools. For my present 
purposes, the point is that mediated action is often organized around 
multiple, and often conflicting, goals due to the fact that the goals 
of the agent do not map neatly onto the goals with which the media- 
tional means are typically associated. 

Still, with regard to the task of multiplication, it is worth noting 
that the goal of obtaining the right answer needs to be coordinated 
with other aspects of the sociocultural setting as well. Is this medi¬ 
ated action being carried out in a context where one will be judged 
on the performance (e.g., in a testing setting)? Is it being carried out 
as part of formal instruction, in which case part of the goal may be 
to practice for the sake of practice? Or is one carrying it out in a con¬ 
text not designed to encourage learning for learning's sake, a context 
in which mistakes have practical consequences that go beyond low¬ 
ering one's test score? 

As will become obvious in subsequent chapters, multiple goals 
and the complex relationships that exist among them are essential 
issues to consider when trying to interpret mediated action. A major 
shortcoming in many accounts of mediated action (including my own 
in many cases) is that they interpret action as if it was motivated by 
a single goal. This limitation often derives from utilizing a single 
disciplinary viewpoint, a practice that is, I hope, less likely when one 
approaches issues from the perspective of the complex dialectics 
among the elements of mediated action. 


Developmental Paths 

The fourth claim—that mediated action is situated on one or more 
developmental paths—is an elaboration of the general assertion that 
mediated action is historically situated. Agents, cultural tools, and 
the irreducible tension between them always have a particular past 
and are always in the process of undergoing further change. This set 
of issues is what led Vygotsky (1978, 1987) to employ a genetic, or 
developmental method (Wertsch, 1985). Vygotsky's genetic method 
was motivated by the assumption that we can understand many as¬ 
pects of mental functioning only if we understand their origin and 
the transformations they have undergone. Like theorists such as 
Piaget and Werner, Vygotsky placed genetic analysis at the very foun¬ 
dation of the study of mind: 
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To encompass in research the process of a given thing's develop¬ 
ment in all its phases and changes—from birth to death—funda¬ 
mentally means to discover its nature, its essence, for "it is only 
in movement that a body shows what it is." Thus, the historical 
|that is, in the broadest sense of "history") study of behavior is not 
an auxiliary aspect of theoretical study, but rather forms its very 
base. (1978, pp. 64-65) 

In Vygotsky's view, attempts to unpack the nature of mental pro¬ 
cesses by considering only the static products of development will 
often be fruitless or misleading. Instead of correctly interpreting vari¬ 
ous aspects of these processes as emerging from the genetic trans¬ 
formation they have undergone, such attempts may be confused by 
the appearance of "fossilized" forms of behavior. 

To examine the implications of this sort of genetic method for 
the analysis of mediated action, it is important to begin with an analy¬ 
sis of the notion of development. From the perspective employed here, 
"development" is a term that applies to mediated action. This is sim¬ 
ply one implication of the earlier claim that mediated action is the 
relevant unit of analysis for sociocultural studies, and it contrasts 
with claims or assumptions that what develops is the mind of the 
individual or some other element of mediated action considered in 
isolation. 

To see the importance of this point, consider the following. In 
the 1960s, the design of a new airplane might have involved dozens 
of draftsmen working for months or years with slide rules, drafting 
equipment, and other such cultural tools. Today, the same task might 
be done in a much shorter time by a single computer operator using 
the complex hardware and software that makes computer imag¬ 
ing possible. The relevant issue to address in such cases is, "What 
developed?" 

It is fairly obvious that an explanation of the increased produc¬ 
tivity cannot be grounded solely in an account of increased intelli¬ 
gence or skill on the part of the individuals involved. Indeed, some 
might be tempted to argue that the single computer operator today 
needs less intelligence or skill than what was required of the engi¬ 
neers using slide rules, complex mathematical formulas, and other 
instruments several decades ago. What the illustration does suggest 
is that the intelligence involved is an attribute of the system created 
by the irreducible tension between agent and mediational means. 
Similar points have been made recently in cognitive science by au¬ 
thors such as Bechtel (1993), Clark (1997), and Hutchins (1995a). 
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A second point is that the development of mediated action in¬ 
volves a great deal of contingency and accident. This is something I 
explore in more detail later under the heading of another property of 
mediated action—namely, that cultural tools are often produced for 
reasons other than to facilitate mediated action, but more generally 
it is a point that parallels the ideas of Gould (1987) and others about 
the nature of evolution. Instead of viewing evolution as development 
toward some sort of preordained end point, I would argue, following 
Gould, that it is subject to all sorts of contingent events, many of 
which have major implications for how development occurs. 

Yet another point about development has to do with the inter¬ 
pretive framework we use to understand it. While it may be the case 
that development in various "genetic domains" (Wertsch, 1985) has 
been shaped by all sorts of accidents and hence cannot be viewed as 
operating in accordance with a grand design, it is also the case that 
any analysis of development we conduct must be grounded in some 
assumptions about a "telos," or end point. Central to any account of 
development, and serving to distinguish it from chance or undirected 
change, is the notion of the intrinsic directionality of the develop¬ 
mental process. When, for example, we find comparative evaluations 
of development (levels, trajectories) meaningful in a given domain, 
the de facto implication is that we have posited a preferred direction 
that is pertinent to that domain. To make even the simplest obser¬ 
vations about development, one must posit some a priori claims about 
where this development is headed. Such claims are often implicit 
rather than explicit, and they are often not particularly well formu¬ 
lated, but they always provide the background for an account of 
development. In short, one cannot coherently speak of development 
without positing an ideal end point. 

As Kaplan (1983, p. 59) has pointed out, the recognition that de¬ 
velopment involves preferred directionality means that it "is a value, 
policy or normative notion." Hence to posit a telos—something that 
is part of any developmental theory—is to nominate a "virtue" or set 
of virtues in the sense outlined by figures such as MacIntyre (1984) 
and Taylor (1989); it is to identify the good. For this reason, a telos of 
development can be understood in terms of what Kaplan (1983, p. 59) 
calls a "mythos, dogma, theory, perspective, etc., that we use to evalu¬ 
ate, assess, and seek to regulate human actions and transactions, 
including those we call inquiry." Depending on the assumptions one 
makes in this connection, a developmental theory necessarily takes 
a stance with regard to what Kaplan terms "perfection-development." 
Such stances about a telos may be "dimly held or vaguely appre¬ 
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hended ," but they nonetheless provide the grounds on which to "advo¬ 
cate different forms of education, different forms of therapeutic inter¬ 
vention, different forms of inquiry, different forms of governance, etc." 

The issue of how to define an appropriate ideal end point for 
development is intellectually, ethically, and politically complex. For 
these reasons, developmental theorists often fail to spell out the form 
of perfection-development they have in mind or are ambivalent or 
confused about it. For example, Vygotsky had a difficult time resolv¬ 
ing this issue and as a result ended up being ambivalent about the 
telos of human development (Wertsch, 1995d, 1996). At certain points 
in his writing, he was quite clear in positing a kind of Enlightenment 
rationality as the ideal outcome of human mental development, but 
at other points he seems to have envisioned the "harmony of imagi¬ 
nation" as the ideal end point. Such complexity and ambivalence 
characterize most accounts of development. My point in noting this 
is to provide a reminder that, when we discuss development, we typi¬ 
cally are positing some ideal end point or points. Hence when we 
speak of the development of mediated action, cultural tools, agents, 
and so forth, it is important to reflect on what end point we have in 
mind. 

From the perspective of the agents involved in mediated action, 
one form of perfection-development that is obviously at issue is 
mastering the set of cultural tools provided to them by a sociocul¬ 
tural setting. While continuing to argue for the need to keep an ana¬ 
lytic focus on mediated action, I also recognize that we engage in 
all sorts of efforts to assess and rank agents along some develop¬ 
mental path, and in so doing there is a strong temptation to treat 
individuals as if they possess some kind of abstract attribute such 
as intelligence, independent of any context provided by mediated 
action. By keeping mediated action at the center of our attention, 
however, we always carry out the assessment of agents' intelligence 
or skill against a set of background assumptions about what forms 
of cultural tools are to be used. In the previous illustration about 
designing a new airplane, the computer operator may have a kind 
of intelligence that is useful and highly valued in the context of 
computer simulation but would not be particularly useful in a con¬ 
text where people are expected to use slide rules or other tools— 
and vice versa. Just as information about genes is meaningful only 
in the context of knowledge about the physical environment in 
which an organism functions (Gould, 1981), information about in¬ 
telligence is meaningful only in the context of knowledge about the 
cultural tools an agent will use. 
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Of course this in no way mitigates the point that there may be 
important differences between individuals, or even between groups 
of individuals, in the skills they have in using certain cultural tools. 
However, it suggests that, instead of concluding that such differences 
must reflect inherent attributes of individuals considered indepen¬ 
dently of any context of mediated action, the key might be these 
agents' particular experience with a specific set of cultural tools. I 
explore the nature of this experience later when I examine mastery 
and appropriation, but here I would note that each individual has a 
particular developmental history of experience with cultural tools, 
and the particular developmental history she has can provide funda¬ 
mental insight into what sorts of skills and intelligence she has. This 
point is particularly apropos, given claims in evolutionary theory and 
connectionism that suggest that starting down a particular path of 
development has a profound impact on what is, and is not, likely to 
be possible at subsequent points. 

Much of what I have just said about development focuses on how 
indivuduals encounter and master an existing set of cultural tools. 
As the illustration concerning airplane design suggests, however, a 
change in cultural tools may often be a more powerful force of de¬ 
velopment than the enhancement of individuals' skills. The irreduc¬ 
ible tension between cultural tool and agent that defines mediated 
action means that, when considering how to enhance or change a 
course of development, the key may often be to change the cultural 
tool rather than the skills for using that tool. As we will see in what 
follows, there is often great resistance to changing a cultural tool even 
when it is recognized as being clearly outdated, so this is not always 
easy. Yet the perspective of mediated action suggests that it is an 
alternative that deserves more consideration than it is often given. 

Constraint and Affordances 

Most discussions of mediation view it in terms of how it empow¬ 
ers or enables action. For example, the Gibsonian notion of afford¬ 
ances (Gibson, 1979), when applied to mediation (Still and Costall, 
1989), is concerned with the emergence of new and improved forms 
of thought, and Vygotsky (1978, 1987) viewed the development of 
language in ontogenesis primarily in terms of how it provides new 
capacities for human consciousness. There is little doubt that such 
a focus on how mediational means enable action is important when 
trying to understand action and the transformations it undergoes. 
However, a narrow focus on the kinds of empowerment provided 
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by cultural tools gives us only a partial picture and one that is be¬ 
nign in an important sense. It does so because it overlooks a counter¬ 
vailing, though equally inherent, characteristic of mediational means 
—namely, that they constrain or limit the forms of action we 
undertake. 

When trying to develop new cultural tools, the focus naturally 
tends to be on how they will overcome some perceived problem or 
restriction inherent in existing forms of mediated action. However, 
one of the points that follows inescapably from the view of mediated 
action I am proposing is that even if a new cultural tool frees us from 
some earlier limitation of perspective, it introduces new ones of its 
own. The aphorism coined by Mitchell (1990, p. 21 ) that there is "no 
representation without taxation" is quite apropos for any form of me¬ 
diated action. 

Authors who have examined issues related to mediated action 
can often be seen as falling into one of two basic camps, depending 
on whether one takes a "half-full" or a "half-empty" perspective. 
Those approaching mediation from the half-full perspective focus on 
what mediational means empower us to do; those approaching me¬ 
diation from the half-empty perspective focus on the constraints 
mediation imposes. As I have already suggested, Vygotsky belonged 
to the half-full camp. In his writings, he tended to emphasize the 
enabling potential of mediational means, especially language. This 
is tied to that side of Vygotsky's worldview grounded in Enlighten¬ 
ment rationalism (Wertsch, 1995d, 1996). When operating from this 
perspective, he interpreted different forms of mediated action as levels 
in the development toward an ideal outcome of abstract thought. 
Hence he invoked a metric of "decontextualization" and argued that 
abstract concepts offered new, more powerful perspectives on real¬ 
ity than did more contextualized forms of thinking (Wertsch, 1985). 
In the course of making this argument, Vygotsky gave lip service to 
the idea that higher forms of decontextualization impose new con¬ 
straints on our thinking as well, but his emphasis was clearly on the 
levels of empowerment it provided. 

Burke is a representative of the half-empty perspective on me¬ 
diation, and in this respect he provides an interesting contrast to 
Vygotsky. Like Vygotsky, Burke emphasized the power of language 
to shape human thinking and other forms of action throughout his 
writings. Furthermore, like Vygotsky, Burke recognized the power 
of language as a cultural tool to empower human action in essential 
ways. For example, in his definition of "the human actor" he argued 
that linguistic tools such as the negatives provide unique affordances 
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to human action. In his view, it is striking "that there are no nega¬ 
tives in nature, and that this ingenious addition to the universe is 
solely a product of human symbol systems" (1966, p. 9). 

However, a major theme that runs throughout Burke s writings 
is that language imposes powerful constraints on us as we try to 
understand and act in the world. For example, in writing about lan¬ 
guage as action, Burke (1966) had a great deal to say about "terministic 
screens," which he understood as functioning in a way similar to 
screens or filters used in photography. The essence of this notion is 
that "culture and language not only open doors to experiences, they 
also form a prison which constricts and narrows" (Gusfield, 1989, 
p. 12). Such a perspective places strong emphasis on the notion that 
any attempt to understand or act on reality is inherently limited by 
the mediational means we necessarily employ. In a trenchant pas¬ 
sage, Burke noted that "even if any given terminology is a reflection 
of reality, by its very nature as terminology it must be a selection of 
reality; and to this extent it must function also as a deflection of 
reality" (1966, p. 45). In his view, this process affects not only how 
we talk about reality but how we observe it in general: 

Not only does the nature of our terms affect the nature of our ob¬ 
servations, in the sense that the terms direct the attention to one 
field rather than to another. Also, many of the “observations ” are 
but implications of the particular terminology in terms of which 
the observations are made. In brief, much that we take as observa¬ 
tions about "reality" may be but the spinning out of possibilities 
implicit in our particular choice of terms, (p. 46) 

Burke's account of terministic screens is quite extended, and I make 
no effort to explore all of its implications here. For the present, my 
main point is that some theorists have tended to stress the constraints 
that mediational means impose, whereas others have emphasized the 
affordances they provide. 

Regardless of whether a theorist belongs to the half-full or the half- 
empty camp with regard to mediation, a further point that emerges is 
that the constraints imposed by cultural tools are typically recognized 
only in retrospect through a process of comparison from the perspec¬ 
tive of the present. It is usually only with the appearance of new, fur¬ 
ther empowering (and constraining) forms of mediation that we rec¬ 
ognize the limitations of earlier ones. As noted by Dewey: 

When we look back at earlier periods, it is evident that certain 
problems could not have arisen in the context of institutions, cus¬ 
toms, occupations and interests that then existed, and that even 
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if, per impossible, they had been capable of detection and formu¬ 
lation, there were no means available for solving them. If we do 
not see that this conditioning, both negative and positive, exists 
at present, the failure to see it is due to an illusion of perspective. 
(1938, pp. 487-488) 

To return to one of my illustrations of mediated action—pole 
vaulting—the history of this event has been characterized by several 
such illusions of perspective. The main reason these illusions 
emerged and subsequently came to be recognized as such has to do 
with the various kinds of cultural tools employed. When pole vault¬ 
ing was still an event whose goal was to leap horizontally across 
streams and during its first years as an event in the modem Olym¬ 
pics, vaulters used heavy and inflexible hickory, ash, or spruce poles. 
Bamboo poles, which were lighter, hence allowing competitors to 
reach greater speeds in approaching the vaulting box, were introduced 
in the 1900 Olympic Games. The greater affordances of bamboo 
poles—and by implication the constraints of earlier wooden poles— 
were quickly recognized, and bamboo poles quickly came to be uni¬ 
versally adopted. 

Records set with bamboo poles lasted until 1957. Cornelius 
Warmerdam, considered by many to be the greatest vaulter in the 
history of the sport, used bamboo poles to set six world records. He 
was the first vaulter to clear 15 feet, and he set a U.S. indoor record 
of 15 feet 8.5 inches, which lasted from 1943 to 1959. No one came 
close to Warmerdam's overall performance during the era of the bam¬ 
boo pole, but after World War II vaulters' performances began to 
improve with the introduction of steel and aluminum alloy poles. 
The major change that made it possible to eclipse Warmerdam's and 
all others' records, however, was the introduction of the fiberglass 
pole in the 1960s. The much greater flexibility and strength of these 
poles led to a drastic change in vaulting styles. By bending the poles 
almost 90 degrees during their takeoff, competitors became capable 
of vaulting much higher than the records set using all previous poles. 
Fiberglass poles and their descendants have made it possible for re¬ 
cent vaulters such as Sergei Bubka to reach heights of over 20 feet. 

Here again one can see the rise and fall of an illusion of perspec¬ 
tive. No one seemed to recognize the constraints of aluminum poles 
until their fiberglass replacements came along. Pole vaulters viewed 
the cultural tool they had been using primarily, if not solely, in terms 
of the affordances it provided and did not seem to recognize any limi¬ 
tations or constraints it might have had. Indeed, after the appearance 
of fiberglass poles, users of aluminum poles argued that their instru- 
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ment of choice was still the only legitimate one and that those us¬ 
ing fiberglass poles were not really pole vaulting at all (more on this 
later). 

An analogous point may be made with regard to the illustration 
involving the design of an airplane. In the age of the slide rule, re¬ 
flections on the constraints of this cultural tool often focused on 
its material makeup (e.g., steel vs. bamboo vs. plastic). Such reflec¬ 
tions were concerned with different rates of expansion and contrac¬ 
tion of such materials and how these affected calculations based 
on adding logarithms. It was only with the appearance of powerful 
digital computers that this sort of reflection was considered to re¬ 
flect an illusion of perspective and hence be beside the point. The 
general point here is that we are likely to live quite unreflectively 
with an illusion of perspective until some change comes along to 
challenge it—and bring a new illusion into existence. 

The illustrations I have discussed so far might be termed in¬ 
stances of positive and negative affordances related to technological 
progress. By this, I mean that in these cases technological progress 
gave rise to cultural tools with affordances that were clearly supe¬ 
rior to those offered by other cultural tools. The fact that no world- 
class pole vaulter today would use an aluminum pole and the fact 
that practically no one uses a slide rule reflect this point. In many 
cases, however, the reason for using a cultural tool is not so simply 
tied to superior levels of performance. Instead, the use of a particu¬ 
lar mediational means is often based on other factors having to do 
with historical precedent and with cultural or institutional power 
and authority. I explore some cases of this sort in subsequent sec¬ 
tions of this chapter and in subsequent chapters, but in general it 
should be clear by now that it is essential to recognize the role 
mediational means play in shaping human action. Only with such 
recognition are we likely to ask essential questions about why cer¬ 
tain cultural tools and not others are employed and about who it is 
that has decided which cultural tools are to be used. 

Transformations of Mediated Action 

The sixth claim I make about mediated action is concerned with how 
the introduction of novel cultural tools transforms the action. This 
does not mean that the only way change is introduced is through new 
cultural tools. Changes often can be traced to different levels of skill 
or other facts about the agent. However, the dynamics of change 
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caused by introducing new cultural tools into mediated action are 
often quite powerful and all too easily escape notice. 

The importance of recognizing how new cultural tools trans¬ 
form mediated action was quite apparent to Vygotsky and provided 
a background assumption for much of what he wrote. He asserted 
that "by being included in the process of behavior, the psychological 
tool [sign] alters the entire flow and structure of mental functions. 
It does this by determining the structure of a new instrumental act, 
just as a technical tool alters the process of a natural adaptation by 
determining the form of labor operations" (Vygotsky, 1981c, p. 137). 

One way of understanding the various ways in which the intro¬ 
duction of a new cultural tool "alters the entire flow and structure" 
of mediated action is to consider what happens in the different "ge¬ 
netic domains" (Wertsch, 1985) of phylogenesis, sociocultural his¬ 
tory, ontogenesis, and microgenesis. For example, one could have in 
mind the transformations that occur in ontogenesis as children en¬ 
counter new cultural tools such as written texts and numeral sys¬ 
tems. Alternatively, one could focus on the emergence and influence 
of a new mediational means in sociocultural history where forces of 
industrialization and technological development come into play 
(Ong, 1982). An important instance of the latter sort is what has 
happened to social and psychological processes with the appearance 
of modem computers. 

Regardless of the particular case or the genetic domain involved, 
the general point is that the introduction of a new mediational means 
creates a kind of imbalance in the systemic organization of mediated 
action, an imbalance that sets off changes in other elements such as 
the agent and changes in mediated action in general. Indeed, in some 
cases an entirely new form of mediated action appears. 

I have already alluded to how this interpretation arose when a 
new mediational means in the form of the fiberglass pole was intro¬ 
duced into pole vaulting. The world record for this field event edged 
up only 2 inches between 1942 and 1960 during the era of bamboo 
and metal poles and seemed destined to stay forever at around 16 feet. 
With the introduction of the flexible fiberglass poles, however, this 
changed drastically, and the world record increased an astounding 
2 feet in three years. Not surprisingly, the introduction of fiberglass 
poles was marked by great controversy. Pole vaulters argued heat¬ 
edly over whether the introduction of this new cultural tool had trans¬ 
formed the event beyond recognition. For example, an article in the 
early 1960s reported that: 
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The astounding resiliency of fiber glass,... bending almost double 
before slinging C. K. Yang of U.C.L.A. higher than pole vaulters 
are supposed to soar, was the center last week of a crackling con¬ 
troversy. Yang and two other vaulters armed with fiber glass poles 
had bettered the world's record three times in nine days, and the 
onslaught was too much for purists objecting to vaulters becom¬ 
ing human projectiles. 

The outcry was led by Don Bragg, Olympic champion (who 
used an aluminum pole]: "It's ridiculous, and that's why I quit. Why 
join the circus? There's a trick to the fiber glass style of hanging 
on and letting the pole do the work." ("How far is a flip with a fiber 
glass pole?" Life, February 22, 1963) 

Such disputes reveal how powerful the transformatory effect of 
a new mediadonal means can be. In this case, the effect was so great 
that disputes arose as to whether or not the same action was indeed 
being carried out. There is no simple way to adjudicate such argu¬ 
ments. Did the introduction of the fiberglass pole represent an ex¬ 
tension of an existing type of mediated action, or did it create a quali¬ 
tatively new one? The particular form this controversy took was over 
whether the mix of elements involved in carrying out this type of 
mediated action had swung so far in the direction of relying on a 
cultural tool that the role of agent had been reduced below a reason¬ 
able level. If this indeed were the case, the question then arises as to 
whether the agent should any longer be given credit for carrying out 
the action. 

These issues are apparent at several points in the way the con¬ 
troversy was described. In the passage above, the claims that the pole 
is credited with "slinging" a vaulter, that vaulters have become "human 
projectiles," and that the "trick" was one of "hanging on and letting 
the pole do the work" are striking in this regard. The passage implic¬ 
itly recognizes, however, the continuing contribution of the agents 
involved since it is "they" (albeit "armed" with fiberglass poles) who 
had broken the world record repeatedly. 

Bragg specifically complained that "Fiberglass takes the human 
element out of vaulting and makes the vaulter a catapulter" ("A pole 
is a pole is a...," Newsweek, February 19, 1962). But other vaulters 
criticized him, arguing that "[Bragg] tried Fiberglass and couldn't 
master it. He couldn't make 16 [feet] with either pole. He didn't com¬ 
plain when he used an aluminum pole to break the record Warmer- 
dam set with a bamboo pole." Here again, the two sides of this con¬ 
troversy reflect the two elements of agent—namely, the agent's skills 
—and cultural tool in mediated action. 
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The major point to be made here is that mediated action can 
undergo a fundamental transformation with the introduction of new 
mediational means (in this case the fiberglass pole). The impact of 
introducing a new means into the action was so great in this case 
that it gave rise to a controversy over whether or not the event had 
been transformed into a qualitatively new form, one in which agents 
were only minimally present. Yet even in the midst of this contro¬ 
versy, no one thought agents were totally absent from this new form 
of action. So the issue remained one of whether the new mix of agent 
and mediational means was a legitimate one. Strong assumptions 
about the role of agent are manifested in the comments of those criti¬ 
cal of Bragg. They formulated their argument in terms of how vari¬ 
ous agents, including Bragg, had not been able to develop the skills 
required to adapt to the new mediational means that had appeared, 
making the point that some athletes vaulted higher with aluminum 
poles than with fiberglass poles, and for others the opposite was true. 

Such observations highlight once again an important implication 
of the study of mediated action—namely, that cultural tools provide 
the context and standard for assessing the skills of an agent. When 
answering the question of whether someone is a good pole vaulter, it 
becomes essential to specify whether one is asking the question in 
connection with the use of an aluminum or a fiberglass pole. That is, 
the skill of a pole vaulter must be assessed with regard to a particular 
cultural tool and is not something that can be defined, let alone as¬ 
sessed, in the abstract. In many cases, the standard cultural tool to be 
used when making such an assessment becomes fixed, but the illu¬ 
sion of perspective associated with this standard should not blind us 
to the fact that it reflects the cultural tools of a contingent sociocul¬ 
tural setting rather than some kind of timeless, natural state of affairs. 

So when asking about someone's ability level, we are usually 
asking about someone's skill in functioning with a particular cul¬ 
tural tool. It is crucial to address this question since agents may dem¬ 
onstrate outstanding skills when functioning with one cultural tool 
but only average skills when functioning with others. This point is 
easy to overlook because the cultural tool to be employed in any 
particular assessment is usually a fixed and unquestioned part of the 
particular sociocultural context. For this reason, it would not occur 
to us today to claim that someone who can vault higher than any¬ 
one else using a bamboo or hickory pole is the best pole vaulter in 
the world. Such facts again raise general questions about who decides 
which cultural tools are to be used as means for assessing our skills 
and abilities. 
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Analogous points emerge when considering the illustration of 
multiplication I outlined above. It would be unusual today for some¬ 
one to argue that it is unfair to assess our abilities in multiplication 
when we use Arabic numerals. Given the almost universal usage of 
this numeral system, no one expects us to demonstrate our multi¬ 
plication skills using Roman numerals. However, major controversy 
has emerged in connection with another cultural tool that has be¬ 
come ubiquitous in our everyday lives—the calculator—and the con¬ 
troversy has some important parallels with those that emerged over 
the use of fiberglass poles in pole vaulting: namely, whether the use 
of a calculator to carry out multiplication problems counts as a 
legitimate case of multiplication at all. 

This controversy has emerged in discussions of what mathemati¬ 
cal skills need to be taught to schoolchildren. In the age of calcula¬ 
tors, should they be required to demonstrate their skills at using an 
old cultural tool, or should we encourage them to become proficient 
at using a new cultural tool? Again, there are two sides to this de¬ 
bate and there is no completely obvious way to resolve it. The posi¬ 
tions taken in this argument are sufficiently familiar that I need not 
review them in any detail. In certain important respects, an action 
may be the same, but the systemic organization of agent and cultural 
tool often ends up being quite different, indeed so different in some 
cases that controversy emerges as to whether or not the same action 
is being executed. 

Internalization as Mastery 

In discussing the materiality of mediational means, I touched on the 
issue of an agent's skills needed to use these tools. My point was that 
such skills emerge through the use of mediational means. From this 
perspective, the emphasis is on how the use of particular cultural 
tools leads to the development of particular skills rather than on 
generalized abilities or aptitudes. This is not to say that there are no 
such things as generalized abilities and aptitudes that distinguish one 
individual from another, but it is to warn against the temptation to 
mistake facility for using a particular set of cultural tools for some 
kind of general aptitude or intelligence. 

In addition to conflating differences in facility for using particu¬ 
lar cultural tools with differences in general intelligence when com¬ 
paring one individual with another, a great deal of research about 
group differences is open to question on these grounds. Investigators 
such as Cole (1996) and Scribner (1977; see also Scribner &. Cole, 1981) 
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have argued that many studies in cross-cultural psychology are par¬ 
ticularly open to this criticism. Their critique has been aimed at the 
tendency among many Western investigators to ask nonliterate sub¬ 
jects to perform tasks that basically reflect one's facility with literacy 
and then to interpret the lower performance of the nonliterate sub¬ 
jects as an indication of lower general intelligence. In such cases, 
there is no doubt that nonliterate subjects perform differently and 
usually less well than literate subjects on such tasks, but when us¬ 
ing other cultural tools, ones with which nonliterate subjects were 
well acquainted, the opposite results often emerged. Hence the ten¬ 
dency to interpret differences in performance on particular tasks (i.e., 
tasks requiring the use of cultural tools with which the subjects were 
not particularly familiar) as differences in general reasoning abilities, 
intelligence, and so forth may be quite misguided. In principle, the 
possibility still remains that groups differ in something that might 
be conceptualized as general intelligence, but the writings of figures 
such as Cole and Scribner suggest that this may not have been what 
was being assessed. Instead, studies aimed at this issue may actu¬ 
ally have been examining differences in the facility of groups to use 
particular cultural tools. 

This question may be asked about Homo sapiens as a whole. 
Evidence from physical anthropology suggests that it is quite likely 
that certain aspects of the human brain, hand, and other aspects 
of our physical makeup may have evolved to provide a predisposi¬ 
tion for using certain mediational means. Such a predisposition is 
still the result of using cultural tools, but unlike individual differ¬ 
ences, which emerge in ontogenesis, or group differences, which 
emerge in sociocultural history, the predisposition in this case arose 
over thousands or millions of years in phylogenesis. It amounts 
to a kind of "protoskill" for using language, hand tools, and so forth. 
Such protoskills facilitate the use of certain general kinds of medi¬ 
ational means and make others difficult or next to impossible to use. 
For example, based on evidence from physical anthropology, Geertz 
(1973) and others have argued that morphological characteristics of 
humans such as the speech area of the cortex evolved during the long 
period of hominidization in response to early forms of speech. This 
morphological characteristic, which reflects an adaptation to a form 
of mediated action, may thus be viewed as predisposing humans to 
learn language. 

Such claims about the predisposition for speech and other forms 
of tool use tell us something about what it is to be human, about the 
neurological underpinnings of human action, and about what forms 
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of tool and symbol systems might be easy, difficult, or nearly impos¬ 
sible for us to master. These claims, however, operate at a quite ab¬ 
stract level. Namely, they tell us what our species will find relatively 
easy and difficult. To say that I have the potential for learning Japa¬ 
nese, Yoruba, and other human languages tells us nothing about 
whether I actually have mastered any of them. To understand which 
forms of mediated action an individual is actually likely to carry out, 
we must switch genetic domains (i.e., from phylogenesis to socio¬ 
cultural history, ontogenesis, and microgenesis) and examine the 
history of actual encounters with material mediational means. 

Analyses of how cultural tools are mastered by individuals in 
ontogenesis are often formulated in terms of "internalization." As I 
have argued elsewhere (Wertsch, 1993,1995a), this term can be quite 
misleading. For starters, it encourages us to engage in the search for 
internal concepts, rules, and other such mental entities that are quite 
suspect in the eyes of philosophers such as Wittgenstein (1972; see 
also Williams, 1985) and cognitive scientists such as Clark (1993, 
1997). The construct of internalization also entails a kind of opposi¬ 
tion, between external and internal processes, that all too easily leads 
to the kind of mind-body dualism that has plagued philosophy and 
psychology for centuries. 

However, the term "internalization" is so widely used—both in 
everyday and professional discourse—that I will not try to avoid it 
or substitute another term in its place. I have attempted to pursue 
such lines of argument elsewhere (e.g., Wertsch, 1993, 1995a), but 
this has sometimes been interpreted as simply trying to replace one 
term with another with no attendant change in the conceptual land¬ 
scape. Hence my goal here is to clarify what I see as two of the 
viable meanings of the term "internalization" when applied to me¬ 
diated action. 

Debates over internalization are often quite problematic, if not 
fruitless, because different parties have quite different phenomena 
in mind when they use the term. Rather than thinking of internal¬ 
ization as a construct that can be abstractly defined and then applied 
to concrete examples, I would argue that it is more appropriate to 
view it as a term whose definition is closely bound up with particu¬ 
lar phenomena and examples, and thus a term that takes on a vari¬ 
ety of interpretations. 

My claims on this issue are similar to what Burke (1969) said 
about "representative anecdotes" and what Kuhn (1970) had to say 
about the "shared examples" or "exemplars" that characterize sci¬ 
entific paradigms. In the postscript of the second edition of The Struc¬ 



ture of Scientific Revolutions, Kuhn (1970, p. 187) stated that "the 
paradigm as shared example is the central element of what I now take 
to be the most novel and least understood aspect" of the argument 
he had been attempting to formulate. Instead of viewing the prac¬ 
tice of solving particular empirical problems as the application of 
abstract theories and constructs, he viewed such theories and con¬ 
structs as being grounded in the problems: 

Philosophers of science have not ordinarily discussed the problems 
encountered by a student in laboratories or in science texts, for 
these are thought to supply only practice in the application of what 
the student already knows. He cannot, it is said, solve problems at 
all unless he has first learned the theory and some rules for apply¬ 
ing it. Scientific knowledge is embedded in theory and rules,- prob¬ 
lems are supplied to gain facility in their application. I have tried 
to argue, however, that this localization of the cognitive content 
of science is wrong ... at the start and for some time after, doing 
problems is learning consequential things about nature. In the ab¬ 
sence of such exemplars, the laws and theories (the student] has 
previously learned would have little empirical content, (pp. 187— 

188) 

Although Kuhn and others have questioned whether the notion 
of paradigm applies to the social or human sciences, his claims about 
the role of exemplars in inquiry would seem to be quite relevant to 
discourse in these areas. Specifically with regard to internalization, 
it seems that many different interpretations clutter the conceptual 
landscape and that these are tied to different exemplars. The prob¬ 
lem is that we often attempt to carry on discussions about internal¬ 
ization in the abstract, but the interpretations given to it by the par¬ 
ties involved are grounded in specific and quite different exemplars. 
For example, when a Piagetian uses the term, he may have sensori¬ 
motor action in mind, whereas when a Freudian uses the term, she 
may have in mind phenomena that concern the ego and superego. In 
general, different exemplars are taken by different parties to be rep¬ 
resentative anecdotes for understanding internalization, and the re¬ 
sult is that there may be as many meanings of this term as there are 
parties to the discussion. Because we do not share examples, we do 
not share constructs in such cases. 

In this connection, it is important to remember that the present 
discussion of internalization is embedded in an analysis of mediated 
action. Hence my comments focus on internalization as it applies to 
the use of cultural tools. This is not to say that the internalization of 
mediated action must serve as a representative anecdote for everyone. 
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The choice of an exemplar depends on what one is trying to argue 
and how it fits into a larger theoretical framework. One thing that is 
clear, however, is that unless one specifies the exemplar one has in 
mind when discussing internalization, such discussions will often 
be frustrating and fruitless. 

Limiting my discussion to the internalization of mediated action 
means that I am distinguishing my interpretation of this term from 
other accounts, but it still leaves a great deal unresolved. This is true 
in part because there is an extensive array of exemplars that might 
be considered under the heading of mediated action. In the rest of 
this section, I focus on one widely employed notion of internaliza¬ 
tion, and do so using only a few exemplars. But I would argue that 
this notion of internalization applies to virtually all cases of medi¬ 
ated action. The notion of internalization I have in mind can be 
termed "mastery." When speaking of mastery, I have in mind "know¬ 
ing how" (Ryle, 1949) to use a mediational means with facility. 

The terms "mastery" and "knowing how" have some advantages 
over the more general notion of internalization in several respects. 
The first of these is that it makes it possible to avoid some unneeded 
conceptual baggage that comes with the term "internalization." 
Many forms of mediated action are, and indeed must be, carried out 
externally. It may not be a necessary entailment of the term, but 
"internalization" suggests an image in which processes that were 
once carried out on an external plane come to be executed out of sight 
on some kind of internal plane. This is the kind of image encouraged 
by discussions such as those by Vygotsky (1978) about how count¬ 
ing originally occurs on an external plane with the help of material 
cultural tools such as sticks or one's fingers and then disappears as 
it is internalized. 

What is striking in this regard is that many, and perhaps most, 
forms of mediated action never "progress" toward being carried out 
on an internal plane. This is not to say that there are not important 
internal dimensions or changes in internal dimensions in those carry¬ 
ing out these external processes, but it is to say that the metaphor of 
internalization is too strong in that it implies something that often 
does not happen. In this connection, consider again the example of 
pole vaulting. It is unclear what it could mean to talk about carry¬ 
ing out this form of mediated action on an internal plane. Indeed, 
a great deal of contemporary research in cognitive science deals 
with processes that are never intended to be internalized, a point 
made by many of those who analyze "socially shared cognition" 
(Resnick, Levine, & Teasley, 1991) and "socially distributed cogni- 
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tion" (Hutchins, 1991). For example, Hutchins (1995a) has examined 
what is involved in navigating a large naval vessel into a harbor. In 
his analyses, the cognitive system extends to a group of individuals 
as well as a set of complex tools. Instances such as this suggest that 
an answer to the question of how internalization occurs in cases of 
mediated action will often be: it doesn't, at least in a standard sense. 
Such observations lead me to prefer the terms "knowing how" and 
"mastery" over "internalization." 

While the absence or incompleteness of internalization may 
be apparent in cases such as those outlined by Hutchins, where sev¬ 
eral people using external means of cognition and communication 
are involved, or in seemingly noncognitive cases such as pole vault¬ 
ing or bicycle riding, it also characterizes many, if not most, cases 
of individuals working alone on a cognitive task. In this connec¬ 
tion, consider the example of multiplication once again. My point 
when examining this example was that, while an agent must be 
involved, the mediational means does a great deal of work as well. 
As Rumelhart, Smolensky, McClelland, and Hinton (1986) point out, 
the external means does its work by allowing us to simplify the 
problem into a series of pattern recognition tasks that we can easily 
manage. The overall process of using the mediational means to solve 
the problem of multiplying 343 by 822 is one that for most people is 
never fully internalized. Instead of speaking of internalization in such 
cases, it would again seem to be more appropriate to speak of mas¬ 
tering the use of a cultural tool. 

Developments in cognitive science under the heading of "con- 
nectionism" offer some striking parallels to what I am arguing. In 
outlining his particular version of connectionism, A. Clark (1993, 
p. 3) argues that it is "genuinely developmental," "process based," 
and "independent of folk psychology." All these claims are open to 
interpretation and dispute, but the way they are elaborated by 
A. Clark and others makes them quite interesting from the perspec¬ 
tive of the study of mediated action: connectionism provides a level 
of description and analysis concerned with mental and even neural 
processes that is quite consistent with the claims about cultural tools, 
including their materiality and externality, that I am developing here. 

I will not delve into the complexities of various strands of con¬ 
nectionism; I will point out only that connectionist models provide 
a way to formulate how processes in an agent might be said to "wrap 
around" cultural tools in such a way that mediated action does 
not "disappear" into the agent. For example, investigators such as 
Rumelhart and McClelland (1986a) and Plunkett and Marchman 
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(1989| have developed connectionist simulations of how past-tense 
forms in English are learned. In these accounts, the use of such forms 
is not based on a set of explicit rules (e.g., "add -ed to the ends of words 
ending in a consonant") that exist inside the agent (in this case a 
computer system). Instead, correct use of the past-tense form emerges 
over a series of trials during which a computer system forms a com¬ 
plex set of associations in response to encountering past-tense forms. 
The emergence of this complex set of associations makes it possible 
for the computer system to produce correct past-tense forms, includ¬ 
ing past-tense forms for nonsense words. To an observer unaware of 
the connectionist network involved, it may appear that the computer 
system is operating in accordance with an explicit rule that has been 
programmed into it—a form of "knowing that" (Ryle, 1949). How¬ 
ever, the focus in connectionism is on developing systems of "know¬ 
ing how" to use cultural tools in such a way that explicit rules need 
not be invoked, placed inside the head of the agent, and so forth. 

In short, connectionist accounts provide ways of describing the 
skills involved in using such tools and how these skills emerge in 
the practice of using them, and they do this without invoking con¬ 
structs from folk psychology that all too often are associated with 
the tenets of methodological individualism. The key to this poten¬ 
tial is to be found in the nature of connectionist architectures. In 
describing such architectures, Bechtel and Abrahamsen (1991, p. 21) 
write: "Connectionist networks are intricate systems of simple units 
which dynamically adapt to their environments. Some have thou¬ 
sands of units, but even those with only a few units can behave with 
surprising complexity and subtlety. This is because processing is 
occurring in parallel and interactively, in marked contrast with the 
serial processing to which we are accustomed." 

What I have said here hardly amounts to a complete account of 
how connectionist models might inform an analysis of mediated 
action, and indeed it seems to me that there are several points where 
such models will necessarily fall short in this enterprise. However, 
connectionist accounts are very suggestive when it comes to trying 
to understand some of the skills involved in using mediational means 
and how these skills might develop. In this sense, internalization 
involves a version of what Leont'ev (1981) emphasized—namely, the 
formation of an internal plane, but the internal plane at issue is quite 
material, being in the form of neural networks. The internal plane 
at issue here is quite different from the kind of psychological plane 
envisioned by many authors concerned with internalization. Indeed, 
this is the kind of folk psychological plane that those concerned with 
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connectionism seek to avoid. I have argued elsewhere (Wertsch, 1993, 
1995a) that there is actually no need to invoke the terms "internal" 
and "internalization" in such cases. Instead, less loaded and less 
misleading terms such as "mastery" and "knowing how" would seem 
to be preferable, and this is precisely why I have discussed processes 
such as riding a bicycle or speaking a language in these terms rather 
than in terms of internalization. 

The compatibility I have outlined between connectionism and 
analyses of mediated action has been alluded to by others (e.g., Bechtel 
& Abrahamsen, 1991; Rumelhart & McClelland, 1986b) writing from 
the perspective of connectionism, but it has been little developed. 
In general, this would seem to have major possibilities for the devel¬ 
opment of both fields of inquiry. 

Internalization as Appropriation 

In addition to being characterized by level of mastery, the relation¬ 
ship of agents to mediational means may be characterized in terms 
of "appropriation." In most cases, the processes of mastering and 
appropriating cultural tools are thoroughly intertwined, but as I 
illustrate here and in subsequent chapters, this need not be the case. 
The two are analytically and, in some cases, empirically distinct. 

"Appropriation" as used here derives largely from the writings 
of Bakhtin (1981). Since Bakhtin wrote in Russian, it is worth taking 
a moment to examine the actual term he employed: prisvoenie. The 
root of prisvoenie and the related verb prisvoit' is related to the pos¬ 
sessive adjective svoi, which means "one's own." Prisvoit ' means 
something like to bring something into oneself or to make something 
one's own, and the noun prisvoenie means something like the pro¬ 
cess of making something one's own. Following the practice of schol¬ 
ars such as Holquist and Emerson (1981), I use "appropriate" and 
"appropriation" to translate these Russian terms, with the under¬ 
standing that the process is one of taking something that belongs to 
others and making it one's own. 

As Holquist and Emerson (1981, p. 423) have noted, Bakhtin 
understood the notion of "one's own" word as being inherently re¬ 
lated to that of others, to the "alien" word: 

Chuzhoi [alien, another's] is the opposite of svoi [one's own] and 
implies otherness—of place, point of view, possession or person. It 
does not (as does "alien" in English) imply any necessary estrange¬ 
ment or exoticism; it is simply that which someone has made his 
own, seen (or heard) from the point of view of an outsider. In 
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Bakhtin's system, we are all chuzhoi to one another by definition: 
each of us has his or her own [svoi] language, point of view, con¬ 
ceptual system that to all others is chuzhoi. Being chuzhoi makes 
dialogue possible. 

For Bakhtin, language and words were understood in terms of this 
necessary, ever-present tension between chuzhoi and svoi } indeed, 
"language, for the individual consciousness, lies on the borderline 
between oneself and the other" (1981, p. 293). 

From this perspective, producing utterances inherently involves 
a process of appropriating the words of others and making them, at 
least in part, one's own. To quote Bakhtin again: 

The word in language is half someone else's. It becomes "one's 
own" only when the speaker populates it with his own intention, 
his own accent, when he appropriates the word, adapting it to his 
own semantic and expressive intention. Prior to this moment of 
appropriation, the word does not exist in a neutral and impersonal 
language (it is not, after all, out of a dictionary that the speaker gets 
his words!), but rather it exists in other people's mouths, in other 
people's contexts, serving other people's intentions: it is from there 
that one must take the word, and make it one's own. And not 
all words for just anyone submit equally easily to this appropria¬ 
tion, to this seizure and transformation into private property: 
many words stubbornly resist, others remain alien, sound foreign 
in the mouth of the one who appropriated them and who now 
speaks them; they cannot be assimilated into his context and fall 
out of it; it is as if they put themselves in quotation marks against 
the will of the speaker. Language is not a neutral medium that 
passes freely and easily into the private property of the speaker's 
intentions; it is populated—overpopulated—with the intentions of 
others. Expropriating it, forcing it to submit to one's own inten¬ 
tions and accents, is a difficult and complicated process. (1981, 
pp. 293-294) 

Bakhtin's comments about how words may "resist" speakers' 
attempts to appropriate them point to an important aspect of appro¬ 
priation—namely, it always involves resistance of some sort. In the 
more general terminology I am employing, Bakhtin's point was that 
cultural tools are often not easily and smoothly appropriated by 
agents. Instead, there is often resistance, and there is minimally some¬ 
thing that might be called "friction" between mediational means and 
unique use in mediated action. Since Bakhtin's position is fundamen¬ 
tally opposed to any kind of methodological individualism, he tended 
to emphasize the resistance put up by cultural tools, arguing that 
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"many words stubbornly resist" or "put themselves in quotation 
marks against the will of the speaker." 

Some form of such resistance or friction is the rule rather than 
the exception. Words are not formed de novo to reflect or convey what 
we intend to say on a particular occasion. Instead, whenever we speak, 
we must "buy into" an existing set of linguistic terms and catego¬ 
ries. In the case of language, this means that one buys into a set of 
terministic screens when speaking. As noted by Burke, this does not 
constitute some kind of avoidable mistake or shortcoming. Instead, 
it is impossible to speak without employing terministic screens; it 
is simply part of the human condition when it comes to speaking and 
thinking. 

As an example of the terministic screens we employ whenever 
we speak, consider how languages represent time in systems of tense 
and aspect. As authors such as Whorf (1956; also see Lucy, 1992) have 
noted, any particular representation of time is one of several possible 
alternatives, but in speaking a language we are buying into only one 
of them. Speakers often view their particular language's treatment 
of time as the only possible one and may indeed believe that the 
terministic screens are not screens at all but are "transparent" con¬ 
veyors of meaning that allow them to convey their intended meaning 
perfectly. However, as Lucy and Whorf have argued, such impressions 
may reflect the "habitual thought" engendered by that language. 
Comparative analyses remind us that, like any other cultural tool, a 
language, through its system of tenses and aspects, offers a unique 
set of affordances and contraints. 

The appropriation and resistance involved when employing a 
language's system for representing time typically are associated with 
an absence of awareness on the part of the agent. For example, until 
we learn, or at least learn about, a second language we are quite un¬ 
likely to be aware that our native language has fundamental con¬ 
straints built into it for representing time. The point is that by using 
the cultural tools provided to us by the sociocultural context in which 
wc function we usually do not operate by choice. Instead, we inher¬ 
ently appropriate the terministic screens, affordances, constraints, 
and so forth associated with the cultural tools we employ. Unlike 
Lewis Carroll's Humpty Dumpty, then, speakers are not in a posi¬ 
tion to assert that "When I use a word, it means whatever I want it 
to mean" (Carroll, 1872, p. 189). 

Carried to its extreme, this view on appropriation would seem 
to suggest that agents are mindless, helpless consumers of the 
mediational means provided by their sociocultural settings. Such a 
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perspective reduces the role of agent to such a degree, however, that 
it loses sight of the irreducible tension between agents and cultural 
tools that characterizes mediated action. In actuality, just as fiber¬ 
glass poles do not sling "human projectiles" over cross bars, languages 
do not make agents speak. Bakhtin clearly recognized this and left 
room for the agent in several respects. When borrowing, or "renting" 
(Holquist, 1981), the words of others, Bakhtin viewed those words as 
being only "half someone else's" (1981, p. 2931 and hence half the 
speaker's. He went on to state that the speaker populates the words 
of others "with his own intention, his own accent." Such terms 
clearly refer to the contribution of the agent involved in the medi¬ 
ated action of producing utterances. In making his point, Bakhtin also 
wrote of the process of "forcing [the word] to submit to one's own 
intentions and accents" (p. 294), a statement that endows the agent 
with clear powers of volition. 

In some cases, such willful grappling with words may involve 
conscious reflection. For example, Morrison (1992) has reflected on 
the "chains" in existing literary conventions that prevented her from 
writing in the way that she wished. In other cases, the process may 
be one in which unnoticed differences in perspective result in "tac¬ 
tics of consumption" (de Certeau, 1984) of cultural tools, tactics that 
may be quite beyond conscious awareness. In all such cases, how¬ 
ever, there is recognition of the active agent in the process of appro¬ 
priation. On the one hand, then, agents must appropriate the words 
of others whenever they wish to speak; there is no alternative to using 
terministic screens, even if they "remain alien, sound foreign in the 
mouth of the one who appropriated them" (Bakhtin, 1981, p. 294). 
On the other hand, agents have in their power a range of possibili¬ 
ties for how these words will be appropriated, a range extending from 
actively embracing to strongly resisting them. 

Returning to the issue of how mastery and appropriation are re¬ 
lated, it is worth noting that in many instances higher levels of mas¬ 
tery are positively correlated with appropriation. However, this need 
not be the case. Indeed, some very interesting forms of mediated 
action are characterized by the mastery, but not by the appropriation 
of, a cultural tool. In such instances of mediated action, the agent 
may use a cultural tool but does so with a feeling of conflict or resis¬ 
tance. When such conflict or resistance grows sufficiently strong, an 
agent may refuse to use the cultural tool altogether. In such instances, 
we might say that agents do not view that cultural tool as belonging 
to them. If agents are still required to use this mediational means, 
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their performance is often characterized by clear forms of resistance 
such as dissimulation. 

An illustration of the kind of phenomenon I have in mind can be 
found in Gamoran's (1990) account of how non-Christian children 
in the United States participate in the celebration of Christmas in 
public schools: 

In American public life, Christmas is defined as a civil religious 
holiday, with the same stature as Thanksgiving and Memorial Day. 
Schoolchildren leam the signs and songs of Christmas, and come 
to see it as a holiday. They leam that Americans celebrate Thanks¬ 
giving, Christmas, and Memorial Day each year. This produces a 
paradox for non-Christian children who, seeing themselves as 
Americans and adopting the full range of norms, values, and be¬ 
liefs corresponding to their emerging citizenship, do not take part 
in a holiday that is defined as one in the sequence of civil holidays. 

... Jewish children have a variety of ways of coping with the ob¬ 
servance of Christmas in public school. From my own experiences, 

I recall that during Christmas songs one common strategy was to 
stop singing when a song referred to Jesus. This response, and others 
that set the child apart from his or her Christian peers, confirms 
one's identity as a Jew, but disallows one from complete participa¬ 
tion in American civil religion, (pp. 249-250) 

In his comments on this issue, Gamoran invokes terms such as 
"norms" and "values," but it is at least as legitimate, and perhaps 
closer to the evidence, to formulate an analysis in terms of medi¬ 
ational means and agents' uses of them. For my purposes, the inter¬ 
esting point about the example Gamoran cites is that the problem in 
performing the action (i.e., of singing the religious song) is not that 
the agent has not mastered the text. Indeed, it seems that the agent 
in this case knew the text quite well. Instead, the issue is whether 
the text that has been mastered is something with which the agent 
identifies and is willing to rent. In Gamoran's example, the answer 
is clearly no, and this is precisely what caused the problems for him 
as he sang (or did not sing) the song. 

In subsequent chapters, I outline additional examples of appro¬ 
priation and resistance. In all cases, the point is that the appropria¬ 
tion of mediational means need not be related to their mastery in any 
simple way. In some cases, mastery and appropriation are correlated 
at high or low levels, but in others the use of cultural tools is charac¬ 
terized by a high level of mastery and a low level of appropriation. 
Thus these two forms of "internalization" need to be differentiated 
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and may operate somewhat independently of one another in medi¬ 
ated action. 

Spin-off 

In analyzing the first eight properites of mediated action, I have 
focused primarily on how cultural tools are taken up, used, or "con¬ 
sumed" (see chapter 5) by agents. In my comments about the mate¬ 
riality of mediational means, the irreducible tension defining 
mediated action, the empowerment and contraints imposed by 
mediational means, and other properties, I have said very little about 
how cultural tools ar e produced. For example, I said nothing about 
how and why fiberglass and the fiberglass pole came into existence. 
In the absence of an understanding of the processes whereby 
mediational means come into being, analyses of mediated action 
will often be quite incomplete. In particular, we are likely to be 
hindered by the illusion of perspective Dewey outlined, and we are 
likely to be quite unreflective and uncritical of the forces shaping 
mediated action. 

Many analyses in the human sciences focus on the consumption 
or production of culture in isolation, and my contention is that we 
will continue to need to conduct such specialized analyses, at least 
to some degree, since the analytic questions and tools involved when 
examining these two processes are often quite complex as well as 
distinct. In the end, however, I hope to show that the best studies 
imaginable of either production or consumption in isolation will be 
essentially incomplete. Even an ideal account of the production of 
mediational means cannot guarantee an understanding of their con¬ 
sumption, and vice versa. The point, then, is that production and 
consumption of mediational means need to be examined in tandem 
in a broad vision of sociocultural studies. 

One of the biggest problems that arises from examining medi¬ 
ated action solely from the perspective of consumption is that cul¬ 
tural tools tend to be viewed as emerging in response to the needs of 
the agents consuming them. This involves a kind of reductionist 
perspective that assumes that the mediational means we employ are 
designed to facilitate the forms of action we wish to undertake. Pole 
vaulting lends itself to such an interpretation. After all, pole vault- 
ers switched to bamboo, aluminum, and fiberglass poles because they 
provided increased strength-to-weight ratios and increased flexibil¬ 
ity. In these cases, there was obviously a great deal of reflection and 
conscious decision making involved, and those analyzing the needs 
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of the agents recognized how existing constraints could be overcome 
and new forms of empowerment could be introduced. 

If one expands the "circumference of the scene" (Burke, 1969a), 
however, it becomes apparent that even in this case the process 
whereby new cultural tools emerged cannot be traced solely to re¬ 
flection and conscious decisions about what would serve best as 
mediational means. Specifically, if one turns to the issue of how the 
materials of aluminum and fiberglass made their appearance, it is 
clear that they were not devised in order to make better poles for pole 
vaulters. Instead, these materials were developed in the context of 
scientific, industrial, and military institutions and only later were 
taken over and employed in making poles. The process involved in 
such cases may be labeled "spin-off," to employ a term often used 
by military spokespersons when making the case for why it would 
be wise to support research and design efforts in the armed forces. 

In the pole-vaulting illustration, the point is that aluminum and 
fiberglass poles would never have made their appearance had these 
two materials not been developed in response to forces of production 
that had nothing to do with pole vaulting. For example, fiberglass was 
developed as part of research and development efforts in the military 
and industry to devise lighter, stronger materials for aviation. The 
fact that it turned out to be useful to pole vaulters (as well as manu¬ 
facturers of automobiles, fishing rods, and many other objects) was a 
quite unanticipated spin-off of these efforts. From the perspective of 
the mediated action of pole vaulting, the appearance of fiberglass was 
an accident that had the unanticipated potential to transform this 
action. 

Such accidents and unanticipated spin-offs may be the norm 
rather than the exception when it comes to cultural tools used in 
mediated action. Such a claim has some quite striking implications. 
Among other things, it means that most of the cultural tools we 
employ were not designed for the purposes to which they are being 
put. Instead, they often emerge in response to forces that have noth¬ 
ing to do with the ideal design of a mediational means. In a sense, 
one could say that we are in a position of always "misusing" poles, 
words, patterns of speaking and thinking, and so forth in carrying out 
our actions. Indeed, in many cases we may be trying to speak, think, 
or otherwise act by employing a cultural tool that, unbeknownst to 
us, actually impedes our performance. 

An example of how a cultural tool may actually have been de¬ 
signed to impede our performance in ways that have escaped our 
conscious reflection can be found in the very instrument I am now 
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employing to produce this text, a word-processing keyboard. (For a 
detailed case study, see Norman, 1988.) The organization of this 
keyboard stems from the work of its designer, Christopher Latham 
Sholes. In 1868, Sholes arrived at a layout that represented a com¬ 
promise dictated by several demands. One of these demands had to 
do with the mechanics of typewriter keys. Early versions of his ma¬ 
chines were "slower" than typists' fingers, and as a result the type 
bars often jammed. Sholes's solution was to redesign the keyboard 
in an effort to slow down the typist. For example, as Hoffer (1985) 
has reported, the most common letters—E, T, O, A, N, I—became 
widely distributed, frequent combinations such as E-D were arranged 
such that they had to be struck by the same finger, and the typist 
was required to use the weaker left hand 57 percent of the time. In 
general, then, the familar "QWERTY," or universal keyboard that 
resulted was specifically designed to ensure a kind of inefficiency. It 
is also interesting that marketing considerations may have played a 
role in arriving at a final design. In this connection, David (1986, 
p. 36) writes that "it has been suggested that the main advantage of 
putting the R into QWERTY was that it thereby gathered into one 
row all the letters which a salesman would need, to impress custom¬ 
ers by rapidly pecking out the brand name: TYPE WRITER." 

In the twentieth century, several alternative keyboard layouts 
have been devised to overcome the inefficiencies of the QWERTY 
system. For example, "the Maltron keyboard, devised by a British 
team, offers to save typists time and motion by dividing keys into 
more efficient groups: 91 per cent of the letters used more frequently 
in English are on the Maltron 'home row,' compared with 51 per cent 
on the QWERTY keyboard" (David, 1986, pp. 32-33). 

The best known of the post-QWERTY keyboards was patented 
in 1932 by August Dvorak, a distant relative of the Czech composer 
Anton Dvorak, and W. L. Dealey. Using the well-known principles 
of time and motion studies—namely, simple motion, short move¬ 
ment, and rhythmic sequence—they created the "Dvorak simplified 
keyboard" (DSK) grounded in the very principles of efficiency that 
Sholes had sought to circumvent. For example, "all five vowels and 
the five most common consonants are on the center, or 'home' row— 
right under the fingertips. With those letters—A,0,E,U,I,D,H,T,N,S— 
the typist can produce nearly 4,000 common English words (compared 
with about 100 on QWERTY's home row). Seventy percent of typing 
is done on the home row" (Hoffer, 1985, p. 38). For those who have 
familiarized themselves with the Dvorak keyboard the benefits are 
obvious. Hoffer notes that in several studies it has been found to be 
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faster and easier to use, and since its introduction it has been used 
every time an international typing speed record has been set (see, 
however, Liebowitz St Margolis, 1990). 

Thus mediational means are shaped by historical context and in 
turn shape our mediated action. At the time of Scholes's original 
design of the QWERTY keyboard, it may have been the most effi¬ 
cient and appropriate one imaginable. It was precisely by slowing 
down typists that he was able to overcome the problem of having keys 
jam, a problem that caused serious inconvenience and loss of speed. 
To some degree, it was an accident that the QWERTY keyboard was 
designed at a particular point in the developmental path of this tech¬ 
nology, but that accident has had major implications well beyond the 
time when the design was adaptive. What is striking is not only that 
you are unlikely to use the Dvorak or another newer keyboard but 
that you are unlikely to know of their existence—despite the fact 
that since the mid-1990s computer software has made it easy to 
switch to the Dvorak layout. Furthermore, unless you have read or 
heard about the Dvorak or other keyboards, you are likely to have a 
misguided theory about why the QWERTY keyboard is the one made 
available to you, a theory that assumes that someone designed the 
QWERTY keyboard to make typing easy and fast. 

This brief comparison of QWERTY and Dvorak keyboards reveals 
something about the power that historical context may have in shap¬ 
ing mediational means. This power is manifested in the fact that the 
QWERTY keyboard, which from today's perspective is purposefully 
inefficient, has retained its dominance even though the original rea¬ 
son for using it has long since disappeared. For several decades now, 
the technology of typewriters, let alone the capabilities of electronic 
keyboards, has obviated the necessity of using the QWERTY key¬ 
board. Furthermore, Hoffer (1985) notes that studies have demon¬ 
strated that in about twenty hours those trained on the QWERTY 
system can master the much more efficient Dvorak system, and us¬ 
ers report that it is not difficult to switch back and forth between 
the two. This example illustrates the power that historical and eco¬ 
nomic forces of standardization may have long after the reasons for 
the original design of a mediational means have disappeared. 

In most cases, there is no such direct conflict between the de¬ 
mands for efficiency and inefficiency in mediational means as in the 
case of the QWERTY keyboard. Furthermore, mediational means 
typically are not the product of conscious design as they were in this 
example. Nonetheless, the case of the QWERTY keyboard provides 
a clear starting point when considering the claim that the cultural 
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tools that shape mediated action may have been produced in response 
to forces other than the conscious requirements of agents currently 
carrying out such action. In other cases, the forces of production of 
cultural tools may be much less consciously directed, but the im¬ 
pact of these cultural tools on mediated action nonetheless remains 
quite powerful. 

One of these other cases can be found in the development of writ¬ 
ing and its effects on the mind. David Olson (1994, p. 100) has argued 
that "writing systems provide the concepts and categories for think¬ 
ing about the structure of spoken language." In contrast to standard 
views that writing maps onto preexisting models of language, Olson 
argues that such models typically come into existence as a result of 
the imposition of writing systems, a process whose sequence is often 
subsequently misinterpreted. "Awareness of linguistic structure is a 
product of a writing system, not a precondition for its development. If 
true, this will not explain the evolution of writing as the attempt to 
represent linguistic structures such as sentences, words, or phonemes 
for the simple reason that prewriters had no such concepts." 

The implications of Olson's claims for what I am calling spin¬ 
off take two basic forms. The first concerns the processes that give 
rise to writing systems in general. In this connection, Olson argues 
that writing systems usually do not evolve in response to the need 
to reflect on language. Instead, their emergence is largely in response 
to the demands of mnemonic and communicative processes, and any 
role they play in reflection is largely an unanticipated consequence. 
Hence this is a case in which a cultural tool is harnessed for a pur¬ 
pose other than the one that shaped its evolution. This suggests that 
at least in some instances the tool we use to reflect on and model 
language and thought may not be ideally designed for that purpose. 

The implications of Olson's line of reasoning come across even 
more clearly when we turn to a second, related claim having to do 
with instances in which one language community borrows another's 
writing system. Olson notes that it is a common historical occur¬ 
rence for a graphic system that has evolved and is used in connec¬ 
tion with one language (a language for which it may therefore be 
reasonably well suited) to be employed in another language for which 
it is not at all well suited. In reviewing the history of how the Greek 
alphabet came into existence by borrowing from a Semitic language 
script, he writes: 

it is now recognized that the development of the alphabet, like that 

of the syllabary, was a rather straightforward consequence of 
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applying a script which was suitable for one language to a second 
language for which it was not designed, namely, of applying a script 
for a Semitic language in which vocalic differences were relatively 
insignificant, to the Greek language in which they were highly sig¬ 
nificant. (1994, p. 112) 

Interestingly, even in this case where the process of spin-off re¬ 
sulted in using a script that would seem to be clearly inappropriate 
for reflecting on a language, the writing system ended up having 
a powerful mediating impact. One of the results of employing it as a 
mediational means in these circumstances was the emergence of 
a highly modified cultural tool: "equipped with such signs represent¬ 
ing vowel sounds, the Greeks were in a position to 'hear,' perhaps 
for the first time, that those sounds also occurred within the syllables 
represented by the Semitic consonant signs. In this way syllables were 
dissolved into consonant-vowel pairings and the alphabet was born" 
(Olson, 1994, p. 112). 

In sum, Olson's line of reasoning about how "awareness of lin¬ 
guistic structure is a product of a writing system" (1994, p. 100) 
touches on two points that are relevant to this discussion of spin-off 
in mediated action: (1) the cultural tools that mediate human action 
may not have evolved for the purposes they have come to have and 
(2) in many cases the concrete cultural tools used have been borrowed 
from quite distinct sociocultural contexts. In a sense, then, we often 
"misuse" tools, and this may have the consequence that our action 
is shaped in ways that are not helpful or are even antithetical to the 
expressed intentions and assumptions of agents about the design of 
the tools they employ. 

The phenomenon of spin-off I have outlined involves the histori¬ 
cal dynamics of sociocultural settings. Del Rfo and Alvarez (1995) 
have outlined several more general points in this connection. In their 
view, many forms of everyday action can be understood only by tak¬ 
ing into consideration how they are shaped by complex cultural tools. 
The complexity they envision results from the fact that cultural tools 
are historically situated, and this history typically leaves its traces 
on mediational means and hence on mediated action. 

Of particular interest in this respect is an argument del Rio and 
Alvarez outline with regard to "vestigial systems of representation." 
In their view, the cultural tools (e.g., language) that we employ to¬ 
day with the assumption that they serve certain modern purposes 
often shape our action in ways that reflect the quite different demands 
of the settings in which they emerged. In other terms, the "primi¬ 
tive ... has never ceased to play a role" (1995, p. 234), it has never 
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ceased to be a fundamental force shaping human action. Thus like 
Cassirer (1944), del Rio and Alvarez have been concerned with what 
happens when old forms of semiotic mediation are put to new uses. 

Such historical analyses often lead investigators to see fundamen¬ 
tal connections rather than discontinuities between earlier forms of 
mediated action and those of today. For example, in their analysis of 
the "encultured nature" of a traditional rural Castilian setting, del 
Rio and Alvarez (1995) cite the continuing influence of traditional 
forms of rituals and forms of speech on individuals' overall "psycho¬ 
logical architecture," an architecture that involves both rational and 
"nonrational" (Shweder, 1984) aspects of human action and con¬ 
sciousness. 

Power and Authority 

In my discussion of mediated action so far, I have focused primarily 
on the cognitive and communicative functions of cultural tools and 
have had very little to say about how issues such as power and au¬ 
thority might be involved. This amounts to treating mediational 
means as if they were neutral cognitive and communicative instru¬ 
ments, an approach that could be taken to reflect a narrow concern 
with "cognitive-instrumental rationality" (Habermas, 1984). Given 
that the larger goal of my analysis is to explore how human action is 
socioculturally situated, and given that sociocultural settings inher¬ 
ently involve power and authority, any analysis that focuses on cog¬ 
nitive-instrumental rationality alone would have to be viewed as 
having essential shortcomings. In outlining this tenth property of 
mediated action, and in subsequent chapters, I wish to turn to the 
issue of how power and authority are involved in mediated action in 
some detail. 

Accounts of power and authority tend to focus on one of the 
pentadic elements in Burke's analysis—namely, the agent. In many 
instances, this involves locating authority in an individual. For ex¬ 
ample, when we say that someone is worth listening to because she is 
intelligent, or when we say that someone's powerful personality is the 
reason he occupies a position of authority, we are accounting for power 
and authority in terms of attributes of the individual agent. Other sorts 
of agents are also possible. For example, we often speak of institutions 
as agents when we say that we pay taxes in the United States because 
the Internal Revenue Service or the U.S. government has the power to 
make us do so. 
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When trying to account for power and authority, perspectives that 
focus on the agent obviously have great appeal. However, by not tak¬ 
ing the role of mediational means into account, they come up short 
in at least two respects. First, such accounts overlook ways in which 
the emergence of new cultural tools transforms power and author¬ 
ity. It is not as if cultural tools, in and of themselves, operate as in¬ 
dependent, causal factors, but they can have a potent effect on the 
dynamics of human action, including the power and authority rela¬ 
tionships involved in it. For example, scholars such as Ong (1982) 
and Eisenstein (1978) have argued that the rise of print media and 
literacy have had a fundamental transformatory effect on how power 
is organized and exercised in society. Second, by focusing on the 
agent, analyses of power and authority often reproduce the kind of 
individual-society antinomies outlined by Elias (1991). Instead of 
engaging in endless arguments over whether it is either the agent or 
society that really exists and is the foundation of power and author¬ 
ity, a focus on mediated action and the cultural tools employed in it 
makes it possible to "live in the middle" and to address the socio¬ 
cultural situatedness of action, power, and authority. 

One of the places where Bakhtin dealt with issues of power and 
authority is in his account of "authoritative," as opposed to "inter¬ 
nally persuasive," discourse (1981, pp. 342-348). In his account, "the 
authoritative word (religious, political, moral; the word of a father, 
of adults, of teachers, etc.)... demands that we acknowledge it, that 
we make it our own; it binds us, quite independent of any power it 
might have to persuade us internally; we encounter it with its au¬ 
thority already fused in it" (p. 342). In such cases, the kinds of appro¬ 
priation available are bipolar: "one must either totally affirm [the 
authoritative word], or totally reject it" (p. 343). One is not invited 
to engage in the give and take of dialogue, to "divide it up—agree with 
one part, accept but not completely another part, reject utterly a third 
part." 

In contrast, internally persuasive discourse does not rest on such 
hierarchical differentiation of authority between interlocutors. Instead 
of being put in a position of either totally accepting or totally reject¬ 
ing the words of another, we are encouraged to engage in a kind of 
dialogue with what others say because "the internally persuasive word 
is half-ours and half-someone else's" (Bakhtin, 1981, p. 345). In con¬ 
trast to authoritative discourse, which is characterized by the dogma¬ 
tism attached to words, one is invited to take the internally persua¬ 
sive word as a "thinking device" (Lotman, 1988), as a starting point 
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for a response that may incorporate and change the form and meaning 
of what was originally said. 

Bakhtin wrote about this in terms of how the authoritative word 
presupposes and enforces a kind of distance whereas the internally 
persuasive word encourages contact and dialogue. One of the ways 
such enforcement may occur involves overt, coercive action aimed 
at silencing others' voices. For example, it is possible to shout down, 
imprison, or kill speakers, and it is possible to bum books—practices 
with which Bakhtin was all too familiar. The cases that are of primary 
interest for my purposes, however, do not involve such overt coercion. 
Instead, they rely on a kind of acceptance of a position on the part of 
listeners themselves. Specifically, it is tied to the notion of appropria¬ 
tion I outlined earlier. 

It is important to note in this regard that the acceptance of a 
particular utterance by an individual agent is not simply a matter of 
dispassionate, reflective choice. Instead, it is often shaped by the 
power and authority associated with items in the "cultural tool kit" 
(Wertsch, 1991) provided by a sociocultural setting. In this sense, 
mediational means are differentially imbued with power and author¬ 
ity and can be ranked in terms of "privileging" (Wertsch, 1991) or 
"cognitive values" (Goodnow, 1990). Under the heading of cognitive 
values, Goodnow includes issues such as why it is that certain knowl¬ 
edge is publicly available and openly taught while other forms of 
knowledge are not and why certain solutions to a problem are viewed 
as being inherently more appropriate or powerful when other solu¬ 
tions would work equally well, at least from a purely cognitive per¬ 
spective. As she notes, the socialization of knowledge does not occur 
in an environment unstructured by values. Instead, a major part 
of what children learn is "what problems are considered worth solv¬ 
ing and what counts as an elegant rather than simply an acceptable 
solution" (p. 259). 

Since the end of the Middle Ages, a cognitive value that has at¬ 
tained extraordinary authority is that abstract rationality provides 
the best solution to problems in most, if not all, areas of human life. 
The power of this form of discourse has been noted by authors such 
as Habermas (1984) in his treatment of "cognitive-instrumental 
rationality" and Taylor (1985) in his account of modernity. In his 
volume Cosmopolis: The Hidden Agenda of Modernity , Stephen 
Toulmin (1992) has outlined some of the philosophical commitments 
to abstract rationality in modernity. Specifically, he has argued that 
we generally overestimate the accomplishments of modernity in the 
sphere of abstract rationality. Toulmin's principle goal is to challenge 
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the "standard account or received view of Modernity" |p. 13). As 
outlined by Toulmin, the received view generally takes two state¬ 
ments about the origins of modernity as given—namely, "that the 
modem age began in the 17th century, and that the transition from 
medieval to modern modes of thought and practice rested on the 
adoption of rational methods in all serious fields of intellectual in- 
quiry—by Galileo Galilei in physics, by Rene Descartes in epistemol¬ 
ogy—with their soon being followed in political theory by Thomas 
Hobbes." 

One of the specific ways Toulmin sees these claims as being 
instantiated is in the tendency for modern philosophy to insist on a 
move "from the local to the general" (1992, p. 32). In this connec¬ 
tion, he writes: 


Descartes saw the curiosity that inspires historians and ethnogra¬ 
phers as a pardonable human trait; but he taught that philosophi¬ 
cal understanding never comes from accumulating experience of 
particular individuals and specific cases. The demands of rational¬ 
ity impose on philosophy a need to seek out abstract, general ideas 
and principles, by which particulars can be connected together. 

(P- 33) 

Toulmin summarizes this attitude among the founders of modern 
philosophy as "abstract axioms were in, concrete diversity was out. n 

In the following pages, I would like to examine how the received 
view is routinely appropriated by people in our sociocultural setting 
and how such appropriation results in viewing certain utterances and 
arguments as convincing despite the many critiques of this tendency 
(cf. Lloyd, 1984; Rosenau, 1992). To pursue this line of analysis, I turn 
to an illustration concerning the power of a form of speaking and 
reasoning. This illustration comes from a transcript of a full day of 
the verbal and nonverbal behaviors of a nine-year-old girl, "Tanya" 
(Rupert, 1991; also see Wertsch & Rupert, 1993). The specific seg¬ 
ment of Tanya's day I examine takes place at a restaurant while 
Tanya and her parents are eating dinner. It follows directly after 
Tanya's father has finished reading a story she wrote in school about 
pyramids. 

1 father: How many sides to a pyramid Tanya?// 

2: tanya: Sides/ three// No no/ four/ four/ four// 

3: father: Four// 

4: tanya: The bottom// 

5: father: No// 
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6: tanya: No/one/two/three/and the bottom//If you/if you/ 
meant/ lines that would be 
7: father: No// There's four sides to a pyramid// 

8: mother: How's that?// 

9: father: Pyramids have four sides//not counting the bottom// 
10: mother: Oh// 

11: father: It's one/ two/ three/ four// 

12: mother: Umhum// 

13: tanya: There's five sides// 

14: father: If you want to count the bottom but you don't count 
the bottom as one of the sides// 

15: tanya: Well/I count the bottom because I'm used to Euler's 
formula// 

16: father: Cause you what?// 

17: tanya: I'm used to Euler's formula// 

18: father: I'm sorry I don't quite understand// 

19: tanya: I'm used to Euler's formula// 

20: father: Euler's formula// And what is Euler's formula?// 
Since I don't know// 

21: tanya: E 

22: mother: I didn't know either// 

23: tanya: V + F - E// 

24: mother: Now, see?// 

25: father: V + 

26: tanya: V + F - E// 

27: father: I see/ can you tell me what they stand for?// 

28: tanya: Verticity minus faces plus/ Mom/ what was that E 
thing?// 

29: mother: Edges// 

30: tanya: Edges// 

31: mother: You count the number of vertices 
32: father: Vertices/ yes// Oh/ vertices/1 see/ yeah// 

33: tanya: And and and then you count the of the number of 
faces// 

34: father: Yeah// 

35: tanya: And then you count the number of edges//And so you 
put/ and so the number of it would be// vertices plus faces 
minus edges it will always equal 2// 

For my purposes, this interaction can be divided into two basic 
segments. The first extends from utterance 1 through utterance 14. 



In this segment, Tanya's father assumes an authoritative position 
in the discourse by asking Tanya an "instructional question" 
(Mehan, 1979) in utterance 1. This is a question to which he knows 
the answer, and its purpose is to evaluate Tanya's knowledge. Op¬ 
erating on the assumptions inherent in the use of an instructional 
question, Tanya's father evaluates her answer. Specifically, he evalu¬ 
ates it as incorrect (utterance 5) when he realizes that Tanya has come 
up with what he considers the right answer but has done so incor¬ 
rectly (i.e., by counting the bottom of the pyramid). The authority 
structure characteristic of this segment of interaction is further re¬ 
flected in the fact that Tanya's attempt to explain herself (e.g., utter¬ 
ance 6) is cut off by her father who states (utterances 7, 9, and 11) 
that there are four sides to a pyramid not counting the bottom. 

The interaction in this segment is very similar to that docu¬ 
mented by Mehan (1979) in his analysis of teacher-student discourse 
in formal instructional settings. Such discourse generally is orga¬ 
nized around "I-R-E" sequences (i.e., sequences composed of ini¬ 
tiation by a teacher, followed by a reply by a student, followed 
by an evaluation by the teacher). The organization of discourse 
grounded in the I-R-E sequence is such that the person making the 
initiations and evaluations (in this case Tanya's father) occupies a 
position of authority. Given this set of assumptions (at least on the 
part of Tanya's father), it is not particularly surprising that Tanya's 
repeated attempts to get her opinion heard do not succeed. 

Utterance 15 marks a major turning point in the interaction 
between Tanya and her father. Tanya introduces "Euler's formula" 
at this point in her argument about why the bottom should be 
counted as one of the sides of a pyramid. Her father makes a major 
shift in the way he interacts with Tanya here by switching to a non- 
instructional question (utterance 16) about the topic Tanya has in¬ 
troduced. In this case, his question is a genuine request for infor¬ 
mation rather than an attempt to get Tanya to make her private 
knowledge public so it can be evaluated. 

Two aspects of his question index the change in the structure of 
authority at this point. First, the question serves to indicate that 
Tanya's father is now willing to switch to a topic Tanya has intro¬ 
duced. Instead of ignoring or denying the relevance of Euler's formula, 
he responds by following Tanya's line of reasoning. Second, his ques¬ 
tion is explicitly motivated by the fact that "I don't know [what 
Euler's formula is]." As a result, it is now Tanya who has the author¬ 
ity to control the topic and access to information about it. 
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Utterances 15 through 35 reveal that Tanya does not have a very 
strong grasp of Euler's formula. She turns to her mother at one point 
(utterance 28) to ask what one of the letters in the formula stands 
for. Furthermore, in the end she does not produce the correct combi¬ 
nation of variables and operators. Instead of the "V + F - E = 2" that 
she produces, the correct formula is V - E + F = 2. Therefore, even if 
Tanya had thoroughly understood what all the letters stood for, she 
would not have been able to use Euler's formula to support her point 
effectively. Working with her formula V + F - E = 2, Tanya and her 
parents attempt to see whether it holds for a pyramid. For a variety 
of reasons, perhaps the most important of which is that they are 
using the wrong formula, their answer never equals 2. Before they 
are able to come to a definitive resolution to the problem, however, 
their dinner arrives and Tanya asks if she can begin eating. The topic 
is therefore dropped and never picked up again during the dinner 
conversation. 

There are many points of interest in this transcript. However, for 
my present purposes, the issues to address are (1) why did Tanya in¬ 
troduce Euler's formula into the conversation? and (2) why did her use 
of Euler's formula change the authority structure of the interaction? 
If one views this from the perspective of the agent involved, the an¬ 
swer would probably have to do with the application of strategies and 
concepts in the course of a problem-solving effort. While I do not deny 
that Euler's formula can be used effectively in such a problem-solving 
situation, its use in this case does not seem to be based primarily on 
instrumental rationality. A simple piece of evidence in support of this 
is that the transcript suggests that Tanya had a somewhat confused 
understanding of the formula but still insisted on using it. 

The assumption that factors other than cognitive-instrumental 
rationality were at issue here is further supported by information from 
an interview with Tanya. In this interview, conducted by the adult 
observer who had made the day's recording, Tanya was asked why 
she talked about Euler's formula. She replied, “Well, I said it because 
... well, I don't know. I just felt exasperated, and well, what could I 
say? I felt like saying that I was used to something in school that you 
[i.e., her father] didn't learn" (Rupert, 1991). 

Tanya's response suggests something quite specific about why 
she invoked Euler's formula. In her view, this was not simply a neu¬ 
tral suggestion whose sole function was to push the cognitive pro¬ 
cess forward. Instead, her invocation of Euler's formula seems to have 
had much more to do with her attempt to be recognized as an au¬ 
thoritative contributor to the conversation. Without going into the 
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myriad factors that might have motivated Tanya's use of this 
mediational means in this interchange, we can state that it seems to 
be highly unlikely that her utterance was intended simply to con¬ 
tribute to a problem-solving process, at least as problem-solving pro¬ 
cesses are typically understood in traditional studies of cognition. 
Instead, the utterance seems to have had another function that is in 
many respects more important than its cognitive function. This is 
the function of gaining the floor in a capacity other than as a student 
responding to instructional questions. 

For my purposes, the essential point is that it was by employing 
certain mediational means that Tanya succeeded in being recog¬ 
nized, or gaining the floor, in the way she wanted. During the early 
part of the interaction, Tanya made several statements and became 
increasingly adamant about them. They did not serve to alter the 
basic authority structure of the discourse, however. Her father con¬ 
tinued to organize the discourse on the basis of assumptions similar 
to those employed by a teacher in a formal instructional setting. His 
role was to pose instructional questions (i.e., questions to which he 
knew the answer) and to judge the correctness of answers, and Tanya's 
role was to respond to these instructional questions as a way of dis¬ 
playing her mastery of a subject. It was this process that seems to 
have led to Tanya's becoming "exasperated." 

Tanya's response to this situation was to invoke a mediational 
means that was relevant to the problem and at the same time was 
capable of gaining the floor in the way she wanted. This latter func¬ 
tion is by no means reducible to the former. Instead, Tanya's strat¬ 
egy was to gain the floor by invoking a cultural tool that she knew 
her parents would respect and listen to. In this connection, it is worth 
noting that both of Tanya's parents are academics. As a result, they 
tend to "privilege" (Wertsch, 1991) or "value" (Goodnow, 1990) cer¬ 
tain forms of speaking and reasoning over others. In particular, they 
value forms of speaking and reasoning that reflect the "speech genre" 
(Bakhtin, 1986; Wertsch, 1991) associated with the institutional set¬ 
ting of formal instruction. These claims were clearly borne out in an 
interview with Tanya's mother. In this interview, she remarked that 
"since we are both academics, we use this kind of talk often. Tanya 
also uses this style." 

An essential point about Tanya's attempts to be heard as an au¬ 
thoritative participant is that it was not simply Tanya considered in 
isolation who managed to gain the floor. Several of her attempts to 
be heard during the early phase of the interaction were ignored by 
her father. Her increasing insistence on the correctness of her answer 
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did little to change this. It was only when she invoked Euler's for¬ 
mula that the authority structure of the discussion changed. 

This pattern of interaction raises the question, What is the source 
of authority in such cases? In an important sense, the source of 
authority is not to be found in Tanya alone. There is obviously some¬ 
thing about the mediational means she invokes (i.e., Euler's formula) 
that provides the authority in this setting. It is not Euler's formula 
somehow operating in isolation that has the impact of course. It can¬ 
not speak for itself. However, Tanya operating by herself does not 
manage to change the authority structure of the discourse. Instead, 
one must turn to an account of mediated agency (in this case, Tanya- 
operating-with-Euler's formula) to account for the shifts in the dis¬ 
course. In sum, there are many idiosyncrasies to this particular epi¬ 
sode involving Tanya and her father, but the dynamics involved will 
be familiar to anyone; the general point is that by invoking the ap¬ 
propriate cultural tools it is possible for one's actions to take on a 
kind of power and authority. 

In this chapter I have examined the interchange between Tanya 
and her father and several other phenomena from the perspective 
of mediated action. My intent throughout has been to outline some 
basic properties of mediated action, broadly understood. The fol¬ 
lowing chapters narrow this broad understanding in one way or 
another by focusing on particular properties or on particular em¬ 
pirical examples. In chapter 3,1 begin this focusing process by con¬ 
sidering a cultural tool that has not been considered up to this 
point—narrative. 

Note 

I. To date, only men participate in this athletic event. 


* 3 *■ 


Narrative as a Cultural Tool 
for Representing the Past 


I n chapter 2, we looked at how human action is fundamentally 
shaped by cultural tools. Pole vaulting, multiplication, and using 
keyboards—all these actions illustrate the notion of mediated action. 
In this chapter, I narrow my focus somewhat and examine how a 
particular set of cultural tools—those involving language—shapes 
mediated action in particular ways. 

In the terminology I am employing, languag e i s a cultur al tool 
and speech is a form of mediat ed action , and for this reason the gen¬ 
eral claims I have made about mediated action apply to speech. Par¬ 
ticular instances, or performances, of speech occur in the form of 
utterances. The notion of utterance I employ derives from Bakhtin 
(1986, p. 71), who viewed the utterance as "the real unit of speech 
communication." In Bakhtin's view, "speech can exist in reality only 
in the form of concrete utterances of individual speaking people, 
speech subjects. Speech is always cast in the form of an utterance 
belonging to a particular speaking subject, and outside this form it 
cannot exist." 

At first glance, Bakhtin's focus on "individual speaking people" 
might tempt one to think that utterances can be understood as the 
products of an agent in isolation, that utterances are simply the prod¬ 
uct of a "speech subject" (i.e., an agent), unconstrained by other fac¬ 
tors. As I have emphasized elsewhere (Wertsch, 1991), however, this 
was not the case for Bakhtin, and it is not my argument here. Instead, 
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Bakhtin viewed various forms of language as providing different or¬ 
ganizing foci of replicable elements that are taken up and used by 
speakers in unique ways when producing utterances: 

Behind each text stands a language system. Everything in the text 
that is repeated and reproduced, everything repeatable and repro¬ 
ducible, everything that can be given outside a given text (the given) 
conforms to this language system. But at the same time each text 
(as an utterance) is individual, unique, and unrepeatable, and herein 
lies its entire significance (its plan, the purposes for which it was 
created). This is the aspect of it that pertains to honesty, truth, 
goodness, beauty, history. With respect to this aspect, everything 
repeatable and reproducible proves to be material, a means to an 
end. This notion extends somewhat beyond the bounds of linguis¬ 
tics or philology. The second aspect (pole) inheres in the text it¬ 
self, but is revealed only in a particular situation and in a chain of 
texts (in the speech communication of a given area). This pole is 
linked not with elements (repeatable) in the system of the language 
(signs), but with other texts (unrepeatable) by special dialogic ... 
relations. (1986, p. 105) 

Bakhtin's analysis of the utterance as simultaneously involving 
repeatable and unrepeatable aspects can be taken as a special case of 
the irreducible tension between the basic moments of mediated ac¬ 
tion—namely, cultural tools—and agents' particular uses of these 
tools. As I argued in the previous chapter, any account of mediated 
action that focuses exclusively on one or another of these moments 
in isolation is bound to be incomplete, if not seriously misleading— 
a point that can be found in Bakhtin's analysis of the utterance as 
well. 

Bakhtin's notion of languages involved in utterances was not 
confined to "national languages" such as English, Thai, or Russian. 
Indeed, his primary concern was with "speech genres" and "social 
languages," two patternings of utterances defined by criteria quite 
distinct from those employed to identify a national language. In both 
cases, he was concerned with types, or categories, of utterances, a 
concern that distinguished his approach from that typically followed 
in linguistics, where generalization is based on types of linguistic 
form or meaning abstracted from the speech situation. In the case of 
speech genres, the categorization of utterances is tied to classes of 
speech situations, and in the case of social languages this categori¬ 
zation is tied to classes of speakers. 

In outlining his notion of speech genre, Bakhtin stated: 
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A speech genre is not a form of language, but a typical form of ut¬ 
terance; as such the genre also includes a certain typical kind of 
expression that inheres in it. In the genre the word acquires a par¬ 
ticular typical expression. Genres correspond to typical situations 
of speech communication, typical themes, and consequently, also 
to particular contacts between the meanings of words and actual 
concrete reality under certain typical circumstances. (1986, p. 87) 

Bakhtin's characterization of speech genres makes it clear that 
they qualify as mediational means. In this connection, they play a 
role in both the production and comprehension of speech: 

Speech genres organize our speech in almost the same way as gram¬ 
matical (syntactical) forms do. We learn to cast our speech in ge¬ 
neric forms and, when hearing others' speech, we guess its genre 
from the very first words; we predict a certain length (that is, the 
approximate length of the speech whole) and a certain composi¬ 
tional structure,- we foresee the end; that is, from the very begin¬ 
ning we have a sense of the speech whole, which is only later dif¬ 
ferentiated during the speech process. (1986, pp. 78-79) 

The theoretical observations provided by Bakhtin can be illus¬ 
trated by a host of observations from everyday life. Whether we are 
conscious of it or not, we constantly employ speech genres to pro¬ 
duce utterances and to understand the utterances of others. The 
power they have in shaping communication and thought is reflected, 
among other things, in the fact that we may become uncomfortable 
when utterances do not seem to be organized in accordance with a 
recognizable generic form. In this connection for example, consider 
the following excerpt from The Adventures of Tom Sawyer about 
Tom's experiences during a church service: 

And now the minister prayed, A good, generous prayer it was, and 
went into details: it pleaded for the church and the little children 
of the church; for the other churches of the village; for the village 
itself; for the county; for the state; for the state officers; for the 
United States; for the churches of the United States; for Congress; 
for the President; for the officers of the government; for the poor 
sailors, tossed by stormy seas; for the oppressed millions groaning 
under the heel of European monarchies and Oriental despotisms; 
for such as have the light and good tidings, and yet have not eyes 
to see nor ears to hear withal; for the heathen in the far islands of 
the sea ; and closed with a supplication that the words he was about 
to speak might find grace and favor, and be as seed sown in fertile 
ground, yielding in time for a grateful harvest of good. Amen- 
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The boy whose history this book relates did not enjoy the prayer, 
he only endured it—if he even did that much. He was restive all 
through it; he kept tally of the details of the prayer, unconsciously— 
for he was not listening, but he knew the ground of old, and the 
clergyman's regular route over it—and when a little trifle of new 
matter was interlarded, his ear detected it and his whole nature 
resented it; he considered additions unfair and scoundrelly. (Twain, 
1989, pp. 38-39) 

The humor in this passage derives from Twain's play off a speech 
genre overwhelmingly recognizable to the readers of his day—the 
Sunday church service prayer. Indeed, much of the humor flows from 
the fact that Twain's rendition of this speech genre is so standard¬ 
ized as to be parodic. Because of its standardized form, Tom Sawyer, 
as well as Twain's readers, could easily "predict a certain length (that 
is, the approximate length of the speech whole) and a certain com¬ 
positional structure" (Bakhtin, 1986, p. 79), and it was precisely the 
alterations in length and compositional structure (especially the 
length) that disturbed Tom Sawyer. 

Bakhtin included a wide range of utterance patternings under the 
heading of speech genre. On the one hand, he included instances in 
which utterances are relatively tightly constrained with regard to 
form and content, items such as prayers and "various everyday genres 
of greetings, farewells, congratulations, all kinds of wishes, informa¬ 
tion about health, business, and so on" (1986, p. 79). On the other 
hand, he included the "freer and more creative genres of oral speech 
communication" (p. 80) that do not involve such tight constraints 
on the form and content of utterances. In this second category, he 
had in mind items such as "genres of salon conversations about every¬ 
day, social aesthetic, and other subjects, genres of table conversations, 
intimate conversations among friends, intimate conversations with 
the family, and so on." In all cases, a defining characteristic of speech 
genres is that they are associated with "typical situations of speech 
communication, typical themes" (p. 79). 

In contrast to speech genres, which are tied to types of speech 
situations, Bakhtin associated social languages with particular groups 
of speakers. In this connection, he wrote of professional, social, gen¬ 
erational, and gender "stratifications" of language. For example, with 
regard to professional stratification he stated: 

there is interwoven with this generic stratification of language a 
professional stratification of language, in the broad sense of the 
term "professional": the language of the lawyer, the doctor, the 
businessman, the politician, the public education teacher and so 
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forth, and these sometimes coincide with, and sometimes depart 
from, the stratification into genres. It goes without saying that these 
languages differ from each other not only in their vocabularies; they 
involve specific forms for manifesting intentions, forms for mak¬ 
ing conceptualization and evaluation concrete. (1986, p. 289) 

Although it may appear straightforward to characterize speech 
genres as being tied to types of situations and social languages as being 
tied to types of speakers, these two ways of categorizing utterances 
are in reality often connected in complex ways. Bakhtin noted this 
in his comment that generic stratification is "interwoven" with pro¬ 
fessional stratification. In what follows, my main focus will be on 
social languages, but Bakhtin's point about how they are interwoven 
with speech genres means that I will often touch on these speech 
genres as well. 

In Bakhtin's account of social languages and speech genres, the 
notion of a form of speaking belonging to someone or to some situ¬ 
ation is central. Indeed, it runs throughout his whole analysis of 
meaning. In contrast to most linguistic and even discourse analyses, 
words, sentences, social languages, and so forth were viewed by 
Bakhtin as inherently and essentially belonging to settings, groups, 
or individuals. In his view: 

there are no "neutral" words and forms—words and forms that can 
belong to "no one"; language has been completely taken over, shot 
through with intentions and accents. For any individual conscious¬ 
ness living in it, language is not an abstract system of normative 
forms but rather a concrete heteroglot conception of the world. All 
words have the "taste" of a profession, a genre, a tendency, a party, 
a particular work, a particular person, a generation, an age group, 
the day and hour. Each word tastes of the context and contexts in 
which it has lived its socially charged life; all words and forms are 
populated by intentions. (1981, p. 293) 

Bakhtin's analysis of the utterance, then, involves both "speak¬ 
ing people, speech subjects" making unique, unrepeatable utterances, 
on the one hand, and language systems belonging to someone that 
organize these utterances, on the other. In this view, "the word in 
language is half someone else's. It becomes 'one's own' only when 
the speaker populates it with his own intention, his accent, when 
he appropriates the word, adapting it to his own semantic and 
expressive intention" (1981, p. 294). In other words, the picture 
Bakhtin outlines is one of an irreducible tension between agent and 
mediational means. 
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According to Bakhtin, the process of appropriating the words of 
others is characterized by "heteroglossia." Drawing on a range of 
Bakhtin's texts, Holquist and Emerson (1981, p. 428) note that hetero¬ 
glossia is "the base condition governing the operation of meaning in 
any utterance." They go on to write that heteroglossia 

is that which insures the primacy of context over text. At any given 
time, in any given place, there will be a set of conditions—social, 
historical, meteorological, physiological—that will insure that a 
word uttered in that place and at that time will have a meaning 
different than it would have under any other conditions; all utter¬ 
ances are heteroglot in that they are functions of a matrix of forces 
practically impossible to recoup, and therefore impossible to re¬ 
solve. Heteroglossia is as close a conceptualization as is possible 
of that locus where centripetal and centrifugal forces collide; as 
such, it is that which a systematic linguistics must always suppress. 

There is little doubt that it is a "difficult and complicated pro¬ 
cess" to appropriate the words of others and populate them with one's 
own intention as Bakhtin said. Not only is this process difficult to 
carry out, it is difficult to analyze. As in the case of mediated action 
more generally, it is possible to specify some of the factors and mo¬ 
ments that need to be taken into consideration when trying to under¬ 
stand heteroglossia, but it is very difficult to determine how the pro¬ 
cess will occur in various contexts. Instead of continuing to discuss 
the nature of utterances, social languages, heteroglossia, or medi¬ 
ated action at a general level, then, I turn to analyzing some con¬ 
crete cases to see how these notions play out. This is not simply a 
matter of applying these notions; it is also a matter of providing 
further specification of what the very terms employed in such an 
approach mean. 

Representing the Past with Cultural Tools 

In what follows, I look at cultural tools and forms of mediated ac¬ 
tion used to represent the past. In particular, I am interested in how 
nations and nation-states represent their past—that is, in national 
history. As is the case with any form of mediated action, the start¬ 
ing point is that this process involves an irreducible tension between 
cultural tools and the unique use of these tools. 

At a general level, the basic cultural tool for generating the his¬ 
torical representations I examine is language, but my focus is on 
particular forms of language used in history, especially narrative. As 
authors such as Scholes and Kellogg (1966) have noted, the use of 
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narrative forms to represent the past is not as natural as it might 
appear today, having evolved in complex ways over the history of his¬ 
torical writing. Indeed, there are several alternative ways to repre¬ 
sent the past, alternatives that can be taken to reflect the use of dif¬ 
ferent cultural tools. White (1987, p. 4) presents an overview of these 
when he writes "the doxa of the modem historiographical establish¬ 
ment has it that there are three basic kinds of historical representa¬ 
tion—the annals, the chronicle, and the history proper—the imper¬ 
fect 'historicality' of two of which is evidenced in their failure to 
attain to full narrativity of the events of which they treat." 

As outlined by White, the annals form of history consists sim¬ 
ply of listing events in their chronological sequence. There is little 
tendency toward narrativity, a point he makes using the Annals of 
Saint Gall as an illustration. This text consists of a series of entries 
for years, some of which have nothing reported beside them and oth¬ 
ers of which have one or more events listed. In those years when 
events are reported, they are usually presented as if they existed 
in isolation from others preceding or following them. There is little 
or no tendency toward formulating them in terms of a plot with a 
beginning, middle, and end. In White's view, these annals clearly 
do not have the essential properties required to make something a 
narrative: 

Although this text is "referential" and contains a representation 
of temporality ... it possesses none of the characteristics that we 
normally attribute to a story: no central subject, no well-marked 
beginning, middle, and end, no peripeteia, and no identifiable nar¬ 
rative voice. In what are, for us, the theoretically most interesting 
segments of the text, there is no suggestion of any necessary con¬ 
nection between one event and another. (1987, p, 6) 

The chronicle stands in contrast to the annals form. According 
to White (1987, p. 5), the chronicle "often seems to wish to tell a 
story" and "aspires to narrativity." However, unlike a narrative, it 
fails to achieve this in the way a genuine story would. In particular, 
it "is marked by a failure to achieve narrative closure"; it "does not 
so much conclude as simply terminate." White goes on: "It starts out 
to tell a story but breaks off in media res, in the chronicler's own 
present; it leaves things unresolved, or rather, it leaves then unre¬ 
solved in a storylike way. While annals represent historical reality 
as if real events did not display the form of story, the chronicler rep¬ 
resents it as if real events appeared to human consciousness in the 
form of unfinished stories." 
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From his description of the annals and chronicle form, one can 
infer White's notion of narrative: it is organized around temporality; 
it has a central subject, a plot with a well-marked beginning, middle, 
and end, and an identifiable narrative voice; it makes connections 
between events; and it achieves closure, a conclusion, a resolution. 
Furthermore, when describing plot, White goes on to describe it as 
"a structure of relationships by which the events contained in the 
account are endowed with a meaning, by being identified as part of 
an integrated whole" (1987, p. 9). 

The importance of narrativity for human consciousness has long 
been obvious to scholars from a variety of perspectives in the human 
sciences. In addition to being a major topic of discussion in histori¬ 
ography, it has recently reemerged in disciplines such as psychology, 
where Bruner (1986, 1990) has emphasized the need to examine nar¬ 
rative as well as a "paradigmatic" mode of thought, and in moral 
philosophy, where, for example, MacIntyre (1984, p. 216) has argued 
that "man is in his actions and practice, as well as in his fictions, 
essentially a story-telling animal." My purpose in what follows is not 
to provide a review of the vast literature on this topic. Instead, I take 
up the issue of what happens when we consider narrative as a cul¬ 
tural tool in forms of mediated action whose purpose is to represent 
the past. Furthermore, instead of being concerned with the practices 
and tools of professional historians and other producers of history, I 
will focus on citizens as consumers of history. 

Historical Texts as Cultural Tools 

Among the narrative texts that children everywhere encounter in one 
form or another are historical accounts of their nation's past. The 
ways in which these texts are produced and the nature of agents' 
relationship to them are quite varied and complex. My immediate 
concern is with a related but more limited set of issues. Namely, I 
am concerned with how the structure of historical texts as cultural 
tools both empower and constrain those who use them. Several prop¬ 
erties of historical narratives (outlined in the previous section) have 
been identified by authors such as White. These include being tem¬ 
porally organized, having a central subject, plot, and narrative voice, 
and achieving closure around a conclusion. These various properties 
are moments or aspects of narrativity that contribute to its basic 
tendency to present the "integrated whole" mentioned by White. 
Mink (1978, p. 144) made a similar point in arguing that "the cogni¬ 
tive function of narrative form ... is not just to relate a succession 
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of events but to body forth an ensemble of interrelationships of many 
different kinds as a single whole." 

The historical accounts I examine are concerned with the ori¬ 
gins of the United States The events covered include the arrival of 
European settlers, the French and Indian War, the Revolutionary War, 
the Declaration of Independence, the U.S. Constitution, and so forth. 
Throughout this analysis, I look at accounts that come from "offi¬ 
cial history," which contrast with "unofficial history" (Tulviste Si 
Wertsch, 1994) in various ways to be explored in chapter 5. For the 
present, it is sufficient to say that official history is what tends to be 
presented by school textbooks and by teachers as they engage in for¬ 
mal history instruction. 


Mastering Historical Texts: Knowing Too Little 

Throughout the twentieth century, there have been numerous dis¬ 
cussions in the press and among politicians about how much (or little) 
American students know about their history. Such discussions have 
often included some strong claims about how little is being taught 
and learned in schools and have variously identified textbooks, teach¬ 
ers, students, television, and other factors as the source of the per¬ 
ceived shortcomings (e.g., Cornbleth, 1995; Loewen, 1995). At the 
same time this discussion has been going on, several researchers have 
employed a host of techniques from cognitive psychology and other 
disciplines to examine the processes of teaching and learning history. 
I can make no attempt to review all this research. Instead, I focus on 
a set of studies carried out by one investigator, Isabel Beck, and her 
colleagues. 

In recent years. Beck and her colleagues (Beck, McKeown, &. 
Gromoll, 1989; Beck, McKeown, Sinatra, & Loxterman, 1991; Beck 
& McKeown, 1994) have conducted a number of studies on how in¬ 
formation about the American Revolutionary period is presented and 
mastered by elementary school students. In a 1989 study Beck et al. 
analyzed how widely used fifth-grade history textbooks depict the 
events of this period and concluded that they were inappropriate for 
two reasons. First, these texts were based on "unrealistic assump¬ 
tions about what students already know that is related to the topic" 
(p. 239), and as a result the students had a very difficult time under¬ 
standing them. Second, Beck and her co-authors concluded that there 
were "problematic features of the text presentation, chiefly a lack of 
coherence and explanation." 
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In a longitudinal study, Beck and McKeown 11994) examined 
some of the implications these problems in textual organization had 
for students' understanding of the American Revolutionary period. 
They examined thirty-five students' understanding of this period 
before and after fifth grade, and they then interviewed twenty-six of 
these same students both before and after eighth grade. These two 
grade levels were selected because they were the first two major 
instructional encounters students had with historical material about 
this period. Beck and McKeown report that 

the impression left from students' responses across the 3 years was 
that students entered their first encounter with American history 
with very little prior knowledge and took from their initial instruc¬ 
tion some facts and some very general ideas about the period of the 
American Revolution. The information students took was often 
incomplete, sometimes confused. This pattern of confusion was 
quite evident before their next encounter with instruction in eighth 
grade, suggesting that what students had learned [in fifth grade] had 
not remained with them. After eighth-grade instruction, much of 
the confusion ceased, but the same basic results seen after fifth 
grade—of factual details combined but not integrated with a gen¬ 
eral impression—still characterized many students' knowledge. 

The picture of how their country began was not complete or co¬ 
herent for these students. The versions of history they had devel¬ 
oped seemed like events pasted together, lacking connections and 
motivations, (p. 253) 

On the basis of interviews with students about the American 
Revolutionary period, Beck and McKeown identified several ways in 
which students' knowledge about history changed between fifth and 
eighth grades. Some students began with sketchy but basically cor¬ 
rect information and then improved over the fifth grade and main¬ 
tained this knowledge until eighth grade; some students began with 
incomplete but accurate information and then improved over fifth 
grade, only to regress by the beginning of the eighth grade,- and oth¬ 
ers began with little or no accurate information and never made 
progress. 

Although there are some grounds for optimism when reviewing 
the students who made steady progress, Beck and McKeown report that 
"the single most striking pattern across all the data was the amount 
of confusion that was manifested in students' responses after fifth-grade 
instruction and before eighth-grade instruction" (1994, p. 250). For 
example, they give the example of Eric, who provided the following 
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account after fifth-grade instruction (interviewer's comments are in 
brackets): "I thought it was the north and the south, or is that the Civil 
War? [That's the Civil War. Repeats question: A long time ago there 
were 13 colonies... ] The British came in and put their forts up on our 
land. The French were trying to get the forts out. ... [End?] We won 
and we wrecked [the British] forts." In this case, the hint provided by 
the interviewer only served to set Eric off in another direction that 
seemed almost as confused as the one he initially followed. 

In the response he provided before eighth grade, Eric seems to 
have even less access to accurate information and introduced some 
information he apparently had obtained from accounts of then- 
current events: 

[Sides?] A country and us. [Can you remember what country it was?) 
Russia. [What were we fighting about?) Russia wanted to make our 
country colonist (sic. Communist). We wanted to be free and they 
didn't want us to be free. ... [What do you mean by free in that 
case*] Well, like freedom of speech and stuff like that ... (and 
Russia] wanted it run their way. [And what was their way?] It was 
Communist. (Beck & McKeown, 1994, pp. 250-251) 

Such patterns of responses to the interviews conducted by Beck 
and McKeown were by no means rare and led them to conclude that 
"it seems that for many of these students, under the kind of instruc¬ 
tion they receive, confusion begins immediately" (1994, p. 251). In¬ 
stead of being a problem of forgetting the characters and events or the 
plot structures that organize them into a coherent whole, it seems that 
such organization was never apparent to the students in the first place. 

The nature of this undifferentiated information is reflected in the 
findings Beck and McKeown (1994) reported in another analysis of 
children after they had completed their fifth-grade studies of Ameri¬ 
can history. They reported that in response to the query, "Tell me 
anything you know about the American Revolution," 60 percent of 
the students gave no information about why the Revolution occurred, 
57 percent did not mention Great Britain as the opponent, and 40 
percent offered no information about which side won. In general, the 
students in this study responded to specific questions with simple 
answers that were not consistent with other answers they provided, 
and they showed little indication of any overall narrative organiza¬ 
tion to their knowledge. Figure 3.1 is a schematic representation of 
the "associative knowledge structure" that McKeown and Beck (1990) 
provided of the events of the Revolutionary period; this structure 
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represents what would be acceptable for a student finishing fifth- 
grade instruction. In this figure, which may be taken as a kind of 
visual presentation of narrative organization, all the events, protago¬ 
nists, and causal relations are placed in a kind of integrated whole. 

In striking contrast to this picture of an acceptable representa¬ 
tion, McKeown and Beck mapped out the associative structure of the 
text provided by Tony, one of the students who had completed fifth- 
grade history, and the result appears in Figure 3.2. Unlike the pic¬ 
ture presented in Figure 3.1, Tony's response was fragmented into 
four "islands." For example, his answers showed no apparent con¬ 
nection between information about the thirteen colonies, the Revo¬ 
lutionary War, and the "no taxation" motto. 



Figure 3.1 Idealized semantic net (Copyright 1997 
by the American Educational Research Association. 
Reprinted by permission of the publisher.) 
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Figure 3.2 Semantic net for Tony 
(Copyright 1997 by the American 
Educational Research Association. 

Reprinted by permission of the publisher). 

Based on the findings from this and other studies, Beck and 
McKeown (1994, p. 254) go on to argue that much of the responsibil¬ 
ity for this disappointing instructional outcome rests with history 
textbooks, which "are simply not adequate to the task of presenting 
students with coherent, comprehensible accounts of history." They 
stress the need for increased coherence in textbooks' presentations 
of historical material, noting that several studies (e.g., Beck, 
McKeown, Sinatra, &. Loxterman, 1991; McKeown, Beck, Sinatra, & 
Loxterman, 1992) have demonstrated that texts with more coherence 
"bring about enhanced understanding of the causal sequence of events 
and ideas" (p. 254). In addition, Beck and McKeown argue that teach¬ 
ers and textbooks try to cover too much material and as a result do 
so very superficially. In their view, "it would be better to select a few 
topics and explore them with the kind of reflective attention that can 
bring about understanding and learning" (p. 255). 
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The notions that Beck and her colleagues invoke when talking 
about coherence in history texts and the coherence, or incoherence, 
of students' knowledge about the American Revolution are in many 
respects quite similar to those outlined by historiographers such as 
White (1973, 1987) and Mink (1978) in their comments about nar¬ 
rative. In particular, Mink's description of the cognitive function 
of narrative form as one of "body(ing) forth an ensemble of interre¬ 
lationships of many different kinds as a single whole" (1978, p. 144) 
is relevant. Viewing narratives as cultural tools involves recogniz¬ 
ing coherence as a basic organizing device, and this in turn provides 
clues about the affordances and constraints one can anticipate when 
examining the mediational means employed in representing the 
past. In the case of the fifth- and eighth-grade students studied by 
Beck and her colleagues, it would seem that there is often little in 
the way either of affordances or constraints because the cultural tool 
is poorly organized and mastered. The implication is certainly not 
that fifth graders or eighth graders cannot master narratives in gen¬ 
eral. However, it is quite clear that they have not mastered those 
used in school to present the story of the origins of the United States. 
Indeed, Beck's studies suggest that even after schoolchildren have 
two encounters with U.S. history in fifth and eighth grades, the 
textbooks and instruction do not result in their mastery of this basic 
narrative. 

Mastering Historical Texts: Knowing Too Much 

The general claim that textual information cannot be well under¬ 
stood, let alone remembered, in the absence of narrative organiza¬ 
tion has been made in psychology at least since Bartlett (1932) and 
has been the focus of numerous studies over the past several decades 
in developmental psychology. The general upshot of this research is 
that, unless it is integrated into a coherent schema (i.e., narrative in 
the cases I am considering here), information is very hard to com¬ 
prehend and retain. In the studies reported by Beck and her colleagues, 
the absence of narrative organization was precisely the problem, and 
as a result the students had a difficult time understanding and re¬ 
membering information that had been the object of many hours of 
classroom instruction. 

In terms of mediated action, the point is that students had not 
mastered the cultural tool—namely, a historical narrative—and for 
this reason they could not take advantage of the affordances this 
cultural tool offered as they sought to carry out the form of medi¬ 



ated action involved in reproducing accounts of the American Revo¬ 
lution. These students knew too little in the sense that they had not 
mastered the narrative form that consists of an ensemble of interre¬ 
lationships organized into a single whole. It is such findings that 
occasionally lead commentators to conclude that American schools 
are not doing their job. 

I would like to turn to another set of findings that presents a 
seeming paradox in light of this conclusion—namely, that in at least 
some respects it seems that American schools have done their job 
almost too well when it comes to history instruction. Like the stud¬ 
ies of Beck and her colleagues, the results I examine concern accounts 
of the early period of American history, but unlike her studies I re¬ 
port results from studies involving college students—subjects who 
have had least one more year of instruction in American history and 
who are of course older and more experienced with narrative organi¬ 
zation and other aspects of instructional materials. But here I go 
beyond a focus on the degree of basic mastery and examine issues of 
appropriation as well. 

To make this argument about the complex and dynamic relation¬ 
ships between agent and cultural tool, I examine results from other 
empirical studies carried out by O'Connor (1991, 1992), Wertsch and 
O'Connor (1994), and Wertsch (1994b). I begin by going into detail about 
some of the basic properties of the cultural tool employed by the sub¬ 
jects in these studies. I outline these basic properties under three gen¬ 
eral headings: (1) events, (2) theme, and (3) the construction of main 
characters. These three aspects of narrative contribute to the process 
of bodying forth an ensemble of interrelationships of many different 
kinds as a single whole. As will become evident, an analysis of the 
texts produced by the subjects in terms of these three aspects can tell 
us a great deal about how a narrative form can enable and constrain 
what individuals say about the early period of American history. 

Subjects and Procedure 

The texts I examine come from a study conducted by O'Connor (1991, 
1992). In this study, 24 college students from a small university in 
New England were asked to spend 30 minutes to an hour writing 
an essay that would "provide an account of the origin of your coun¬ 
try." They were told that the procedure was not a test of memory 
or of what they had learned in history classes but was instead 
intended to elicit how they would normally present information 
about the origin of their country. Students in this group, who were 
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intended to elicit how they would normally present information 
about the origin of their country. Students in this group, who were 
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all U.S. citizens, included 18 women and 7 men, and they ranged 
in age from 18 to 21 years. 

The texts generated by this procedure ranged from 203 to 856 
words, with a mean length of 533. There were other variations in 
these texts as well, but the overriding impression one obtains upon 
reading them is of their striking similarity, which might be expected, 
given that all the subjects had studied a fairly standard curriculum 
of American history at least three times by the time they had gradu¬ 
ated from high school. 

EVENTS 

Much of the uniformity of these texts derives from the similarity in 
the events included in them. In particular, five events were men¬ 
tioned quite regularly. Columbus's arrival was mentioned by 13 stu¬ 
dents, the arrival of the Pilgrims by 18 students, the Declaration of 
Independence and the Revolutionary War by 19 students, the U.S. 
Constitution by ten students, and the Civil War and Emancipation 
Proclamation by 9 students. The strong tendency to include the ar¬ 
rival of the Pilgrims and the Declaration of Independence and Revo¬ 
lutionary War in these accounts is noteworthy, and in what follows 
I focus on these events in particular. 

THEME 

The strong similarity among participants about what events to in¬ 
clude in their accounts is echoed by a second pattern having to do 
with textual themes. The notion of theme at issue here has to do with 
the goals attributed to the actors and the motives underlying these 
goals. Although multiple goals often appeared in a given narrative, 
ohc occurred particularly frequently (in 23 of the 24 cases) and served 
as an organizing point for the greater part of most of the narratives. 
On this basis, it was taken to be a central theme to consider. 
O'Connor (1992) labeled this the "quest for freedom" theme. 

A subject's text was categorized as including the quest-for-freedom 
theme when it included a description of actions by groups of people 
indicating either an intention to escape a social system or ruler 
deemed by the groups as persecuting them or depriving them of their 
I individual freedom, or an intention to establish a social system based 
I on ideas of individual freedom. The criteria for categorizing a par- 
| ticipant's narrative as including the quest-for-freedom theme were 
I quite conservative: there had to be some explicit mention of the 
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theme such as in the following example (segments concerning the 
theme are italicized): 

Hundreds of years ago our founding fathers were greatly dissatis¬ 
fied with their inability to exercise certain rights which they felt 
necessary to their happiness. These people were finding out that 
England was not permissive of certain religions and beliefs. These 
people banded together to sail across the Atlantic Ocean to the 
little-known continent of North America, referred to as the New 
World. Hundreds of people risked their lives for a chance of free¬ 
dom and a new start that might bring about a nation that better 
served its people, (from O'Connor, 1991, p. 10) 

The fact that 23 of the 24 participants in this study used the 
quest-for-freedom theme as a major organizing device is of course 
closely related to the tendency to include the Pilgrims' arrival and 
the Declaration of Independence and Revolutionary War as key 
events. Indeed, it is hard to imagine what theme other than the 
quest-for-freedom could emerge, at least for individuals who learned 
history in American high schools, if these events are included. 

THE CONSTRUCTION OF MAIN CHARACTERS 

On the basis of what I have said so far, it would seem probable that 
the main characters in these texts would be the European settlers of 
America. After all, it is likely that their motivations and actions 
would be viewed as being essential for understanding events such as 
the Revolutionary War and the writing of the U.S. Constitution. Not 
that other individuals and groups would not be mentioned, but the 
frequency with which these other individuals and groups appeared, 
and the ways in which they are represented, might differ from pat¬ 
terns associated with the European settlers. To examine this suppo¬ 
sition and hence further explore the organization of the narratives 
produced by the subjects in this study, three analyses concerned with 
the "construction of main characters" were conducted. 

The term construction of main characters emphasizes that I am 
dealing with an aspect of narrative organization rather than with a set 
of statements that provide a complete account of "what really hap¬ 
pened" in a direct, unmediated way. This is not to say that the propo¬ 
sitions included in these essays were untrue—that is, inaccurate if 
taken in isolation. Instead, the focus is on which of several narratives, 
and hence which of several sets of main characters, the subjects em¬ 
ployed to "grasp together" (Mink, 1972) the elements in their essays. 
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The relation between the accuracy of individual statements in¬ 
cluded in a narrative and what Mink (1978) called the "narrative 
truth" of the whole is a complex one. In outlining his account of 
narrative tmth, Mink rejected the assumption that narrative form can 
be treated as a logical conjunction of assertions. From this perspec¬ 
tive, the "truth-value of the text is ... simply a logical function of 
the truth or falsity of the individual assertions taken separately: the 
conjunction is true if and only if each of the individual propositions 
is true" (pp. 143—144). Mink saw this misguided assumption as under¬ 
lying the thinking of "philosophers intent on comparing the form of 
narrative with the form of theories, as if [narrative] were nothing but 
a logical conjunction of past-referring statements" (p. 144). 

Such an approach overlooks Mink's concept of "narrative truth." 
Indeed, "it is not a model of narrative form at all. It is rather a model 
of chronicle" (Mink, 1978, p. 144). In the terminology outlined ear¬ 
lier that White employs, Mink's criticisms and claims apply more 
accurately to the form of annals than to chronicle, since in White's 
view the latter tends more toward narrative. Regardless of how one 
differentiates among such terms, the general point is clear: there is 
an important distinction to be made between the truth of the past- 
referring statements that might be included in a narrative and the 
"narrative truth" of the whole. 

The issue of the truth of past-referring statements came up at 
several points in the results reported by Beck and McKeown (1994). 
For example, a student who had completed fifth-grade instruction 
made the false assertion that in the Revolutionary War "there was 
us and China [as enemies]." Indeed many past-referring statements 
in the students' interviews were inaccurate, primarily because of 
confusion over who the characters were. Indeed, as Beck and 
McKeown note, "confusion about agents was prevalent throughout 
the texts" (p. 243). 

Mink pointed out that it is possible for all the past-referring state¬ 
ments in a narrative to be true and still not agree on the narrative 
truth of the text. This is because the conditions contributing to nar¬ 
rative truth are quite distinct from those determining the truth of 
individual statements: 

historical narrative claims truth not merely for each of its indi¬ 
vidual statements taken distributively, but for the complex form 
of the narrative itself. Only by virtue of such form can there be a 
story of failure or of success, of plans miscarried or policies over¬ 
taken by events, of survivals and transformations which interweave 



with each other in the circumstances of the individual lives and 

the development of institutions. (1978, p. 144) 

The notion of narrative truth, in short, has to do with whether 
one has employed the "correct" story when grasping together a set 
of events and characters into a narrative. For example, it has to do 
with whether the Boston Tea Party is best interpreted as an event in 
the quest-for-freedom narrative or as part of a story about the desires 
of the mercantile class in the colonies. Such arguments are the cen¬ 
ter of debates among schools of historical interpretation. For example, 
in the early twentieth century the historian Charles Beard (1921) and 
his Progressive followers argued that economic interest and class 
conflict, rather than the quest for freedom, were the forces behind 
American history, and in the view of some commentators the result 
was that "for the first time, the nation's professional historians parted 
company with the guardians of American exceptionalism" (Appleby, 
Hunt, & Jacob, 1994, p. 139). 

Once we have differentiated narrative truth from the truth of 
past-referring statements, we are confronted with the relationhip 
between these two constructs. This is so, first of all, because "the 
same event, under the same description or different descriptions, 
may belong to different stories, and its particular significance will 
vary with its place in these different—often very different—narra¬ 
tives" (Mink, 1978, pp. 144-145). Furthermore, different narrative 
lines typically dictate different sets of characters and events. To 
paraphrase Burke (1969), this follows from the fact that even if any 
given narrative is a reflection of reality, by its very nature as a nar¬ 
rative it must be a selection of reality; and to this extent it must 
function also as a deflection of reality. In short, events, characters, 
and narrative truth are tightly bound together into what Mink called 
a "single whole" (1978, p. 144). 

All of this suggests that the construction of main characters in a 
historical narrative is closely related to its narrative truth. The con¬ 
struction of main characters is a process concerned with questions 
such as Who is at the center of the narrative? and Who is responsible 
for the events that make up the story's main theme? Indeed, the use 
of "theme" in this last question reveals the close connection between 
the analysis of theme and main characters. 

Returning to the college students' accounts of the origins of the 
United States, I use three measures to examine the construction of 
main characters: (1) frequency of mention; (2) patterns of agency; and 
(3) patterns of presupposed presence. 
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Frequency of Mention 

Using the appearance of nouns and pronouns in surface form as a 
criterion, it is possible to examine how often various groups, or mem¬ 
bers of those groups, appeared as actors in these texts. Differences in 
the mention of groups were quite striking. In the 24 texts produced 
by the subjects, European settlers were mentioned 505 times, Na¬ 
tive Americans were mentioned 94 times, the British were mentioned 
48 times, and African Americans were mentioned 40 times. Other 
groups such as Spanish and French colonizers were also mentioned, 
but at much lower frequencies. Every one of the 24 subjects in this 
study mentioned European settlers more frequently than any other 
group, and in many cases they mentioned no other group at all. This 
measure of frequency of appearance is quite simple, but on its basis 
alone it seems that the European settlers occupied the role of main 
characters in the texts produced by these subjects. 

This simple frequency measure reveals nothing about how the 
characters mentioned in noun phrases were represented. For example, 
a group that is mentioned most frequently, in connection with what 
Burke called the scene or in the role of what he termed a ''counter- 
agent," may not be the main character. In an attempt to capture other 
dimensions of what it means to be the main character, I turn to two 
additional measures as they apply to European settlers and Native 
Americans—the two groups mentioned most in these texts. 

Patterns of Agency 

As defined here, agency has to do with issues such as Who initiated 
and carried out the actions in a narrative? and Who was a bystander 
or a victim? Who did the acting, and who was acted upon? I examine 
these issues from the perspective of what Michael Silverstein (1980) 
has termed "propositional referentiality." Propositional referentiality 
plays an essential role in organizing language as a mediational means 
(Wertsch, 1985) and is concerned with the roles that constituents play 
within propositions or their linguistic expression, sentences. 

For my present analyses, I will focus on two general groupings of 
propositional referentiality: what I shall term a superordinate cate¬ 
gory and a subordinate category. Each of these includes subcatego¬ 
ries that are usually distinguished in linguistic analyses, but for ex¬ 
amining what I am calling agency in narrative they can serve as 
general headings. In the superordinate category I include noun phrases 
in the position of (a) subject of an active transitive clause, (b) subject 



of an intransitive clause, (c) subject of a copula clause, and (d) noun 
phrase following "by" (either present in surface form or deleted) in a 
passive transitive clause. 

Linguistic analyses concerned with propositional referentiality 
or grammatical roles within clause structure would typically include 
only items (a) and (d)under the heading of agency. The broader no¬ 
tion I am employing, however, is aimed at capturing cases in which 
an individual or group is generally presented as being at the center 
of action. A noun phrase may be given this status by referring to the 
initiator of an action, the party that carries out action on another 
party, or the focus of description. Examples (1), (2), (3), and (4), from 
texts in this study, are examples of (a), (b), (c), and (d), respectively. 

1. They [the Indians] taught them (the Pilgrims] how to fish, grow, 
and fertilize crops, prepare for long hard winters, and to ap¬ 
preciate nature. 

2. The population of white people grew disproportionately. 

3. The settlers were an ambitious sort. 

4. The Indians, with a different culture, dress, language, religion, 
etc. were feared by the newcomers. 

Like the superordinate category, the subordinate category used 
here does not correspond to any single role of propositional 
referentiality. Instead, it groups together several grammatical roles, 
the common thread being that noun phrases in all of them indicate 
a secondary status of the individual or group mentioned vis-it-vis the 
individual or group mentioned in the position of a superordinate noun 
phrase. This secondary status could derive from the fact that the sub¬ 
ordinate noun phrase refers to a group that receives the action of the 
actor (sometimes as a victim), or it could derive from the fact that 
the group is referred to in a way indicating that it is a secondary and 
not a main character. The following items were coded as noun phrases 
in the subordinate category: (e) direct object in a transitive clause 
(either active or passive), (f) indirect object in a transitive clause (ei¬ 
ther active or passive), and (g) noun phrases following "with" in the 
sense of "in collaboration with." Examples (5), (6), and (7), from the 
subjects' texts, are examples of (e), (f), and (g), respectively. 

5. Within a decade or two, he [Columbus] had completely deci¬ 
mated the entire Arawak Indian tribe. 

6. This enraged the colonies because England refused to give 
them representation in Parliament. 

7. The settlers also exploited the Indians by trading goods with 
them that complicated the Indians' way of life. 
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All noun phrases referring to European settlers or to Native 
Americans that occurred in superordinate or subordinate positions 
were coded. Of the noun phrases in the students' texts that referred 
to the European settlers, 89.1 percent appeared in superordinate po¬ 
sition. The corresponding figure for noun phrases that referred to 
Native Americans was 64 percent. Hence, when European settlers 
were mentioned, they were almost always given primary status in a 
clause, a tendency that was markedly less pronounced for Native 
Americans. Unlike the European settlers, Native Americans were 
often presented as recipients or victims of action. As already noted, 
in many cases the appearance of noun phrases in the subordinate 
position indicated that an individual or group had the status of be¬ 
ing acted on by groups mentioned in superordinate noun phrases. For 
example, consider the following paragraph from one student's text, 
coded for noun phrases in superordinate ("[sup]") and subordinate 
("[sub]") positions: 

However, the settlers [sup] did not stay thankful for long. The Pil¬ 
grims [sup] felt that it was their duty as good Christians to save 
these “savages ” [sub] from sin. The settlers [sup] also exploited the 
Indians [sub] by trading goods with them [sub] that complicated 
the Indians' way of life. They [sup] also took the Indians' land, and 
hunting grounds. The settlers [sup] also used the delicate situations 
that were between tribal enemies to set the Indians [sub] against 
each other for economic benefit. 


Throughout this paragraph, noun phrases referring to European 
settlers were in a superordinate position and noun phrases referring 
to Native Americans were in a subordinate position. The resulting 
picture is one in which the European settlers are represented as being 
the main force moving the narrative forward. They are the active 
agents in this passage. In contrast, the Native Americans are not 
represented as main characters in the same way. Instead, they are 
represented as recipients or victims of the European settlers' actions. 
The pattern of propositional referentiality within clauses obviously 
is quite consistent with, and indeed may be seen as being an essen¬ 
tial constitutive factor of, the organization of agency and identifica¬ 
tion of main characters in the narrative as a whole. 


Although the pattern of mentioning Native Americans m the 
subordinate role was not always as consistent as m the preceding 
paragraph, it was quite strong across students. One indication of this 
is the relative tendency of the students to mention Native Amen- 
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There are certain parallels between the notion of presupposed pres¬ 
ence and the notions of "given information" (Chafe, 1974, 1976), "old 
information" (Halliday, 1967), or "psychological subject" (Vygotsky, 
1987). In these latter three cases, the basic claim is that information 
is available either in the "extralinguistic" or "intralinguistic" speech- 
event context (Wertsch, 1985), and this makes "attentuation" (Chafe, 
1976) or "abbreviation" (Vygotsky, 1987) possible, typically in the form 
of pronominal referring expressions or deletions. The relationship is a 
"presupposing" one (Silverstein, 1976) in the sense that information 
is available in the context and can therefore be presupposed when pro¬ 
ducing utterances. In this sense, the context of the speech event shapes 
the utterance. 

In contrast to this, the relationship between utterance and con¬ 
text is the reverse in instances of presupposed presence. Instead of a 
presupposing relationship, it is a "creative" (Silverstein, 1985) or 
"performative" (Silverstein, 1976) one. In such instances, producing 
utterances creates or re-creates the context. The specific focus in this 
case is on the assumed presence of certain characters in the speech- 
event context. Instead of the context shaping the utterance, the 
focus is on how an utterance shapes the context. 

This is not to deny that a precondition for attenuation in in¬ 
stances of presupposed presence is that certain information is avail¬ 
able from the extralinguistic and intralinguistic context. If no such 
information is available, the utterance may be uninterpretable or may 
appear to be "egocentric" in the sense that Piaget (1955) outlined. 
However, in many cases such information is equally available for two 
or more characters in a text, yet attenuation may be much more pro¬ 
nounced in the case of references to one than the other. In such cases, 
there is a kind of "as if" effect. Certain characters are treated as if 
they are more obvious, more present in the consciousness of the 
speaker and listener than others, and this treatment is precisely what 
creates the impression of presupposed presence. 

To examine the presupposed presence of various characters in the 
texts that the subjects produced for this study, two forms of attenu¬ 
ation were analyzed: (a) pronouns (in any position of propositional 
referentiality) and (b) agent noun-phrase deletions that occurred in 
passive clauses. Other forms of noun-phrase deletion such as gapping 
and dropping noun phrases from compound sentences also occurred 
in the texts, but in many instances it was difficult to be certain of 
the identity of the referent in such cases. For this reason, the analy¬ 
sis of noun-phrase deletion was limited to the more conservative 
measure of agent deletion in passive clauses. An example of attenu- 
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ation in the form of pronominalization is (8), and an example of agent 
noun-phrase deletion from a passive clause is shown in (9): 

8. In short, they [settlers from England] were beginning to feel 
smothered, just as they had in England. 

9. The situation became worse and worse, and finally the Indi¬ 
ans were driven west [i.e., by European settlers]. 

In both the case of pronominal attenuation and the case of agent 
noun-phrase deletion from passive clauses, there was a strong pat¬ 
tern of presupposed presence for European settlers but a near absence 
of presupposed presence for Native Americans. There were 93 pro¬ 
nominal references to European settlers and only 4 such pronominal 
references to Native Americans in the texts. The difference is even 
more striking in the case of agent-noun phrase deletion from passive 
clauses. Eighty-nine such deletions occurred when the referents were 
European settlers, whereas only 1 such deletion occurred in the case 
when the referent was a Native American. 

To some limited extent, these differences can be attributed to 
differences in the frequency with which European settlers and Na¬ 
tive Americans were mentioned in the texts. However, the difference 
in the use of attenuated reference is much more pronounced than the 
general difference in frequency of mention. The striking differences 
in both patterns of attenuation suggest a strong presupposed presence 
of European settlers in contrast to that of Native Americans. The 
students producing these texts tended to assign European settlers the 
role of being much more obviously present than Native Americans 
in their own and their interlocutors' consciousness and in the speech 
event contexts in which they were operating. Indeed, in many cases 
the European settlers were assumed to be so obviously present that 
there was no need to mention them at all in surface form; their pres¬ 
ence could simply be presupposed. In contrast, when mentioning 
Native Americans, the subjects writing the texts tended to use ex¬ 
plicit forms, a practice indicating that the Native Americans were 
not considered to be so readily present in the speech-event context. 

In sum, I have examined the subjects' accounts of the origins of 
the United States from the perspectives of the events included, the 
theme, and the construction of main characters (as reflected by fre¬ 
quency of mention, patterns of agency, and patterns of presupposed 
presence). These measures reflect various facets of what I view as a 
single, integrated cultural tool in the form of an official narrative that 
provides "a structure of relationships by which the events contained 
in the account are endowed with a meaning, by being identified as 
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part of an integrated whole" (White, 1987, p. 9). The facets operate 
in tandem, mutually reinforcing one another around a central core 
of meaning based on a circumscribed set of events in which Euro¬ 
pean settlers were the main characters who were engaged in a quest 
for freedom. The degree to which this narrative form was tightly 
organized in a coherent meaning system suggests that the cultural 
tool at issue would provide strong affordances and strong constraints 
on efforts to produce an account of the origins of the United States. 
I take up these issues next. 

The Mastery and Appropriation of Historical Texts 

In my review of how students can know too little or too much about 
history, I have focused on levels of mastery of a basic cultural tool— 
the form of an official narrative. While recognizing that it is possible, 
and often quite important, to analyze how well students and others 
have mastered a cultural tool, such analyses can be quite limited in 
that they do not consider several complexities in the relationship 
between agents and the mediational means they employ. Instead of 
considering some of the complexities of appropriation, they tend to 
assume that agents readily accept and passively consume cultural 
tools. In chapter 2, however, I stressed that mediated action always 
involves an irreducible tension between a cultural tool and an agent's 
use of it. In what follows, I turn once again to this irreducible ten¬ 
sion to examine the broader picture of mediated action, using the 
college students' narrative texts about the origins of the United States 
as an illustration. 

Before turning to this issue, I should note that some readers might 
be asking why it is necessary to invoke the notions of cultural tools 
and mediated action at all in this discussion. For example, in review¬ 
ing how it is possible to know too little or too much about history, 
why not frame this in standard ways encountered in psychology? Why 
not just talk about how well students have learned information? What 
is added by invoking the notion of mediated action? To some degree, 
answers to these questions can be found in accounts of how cultural 
tools are produced, but the major response I have concerns the dy¬ 
namic tension that exists between cultural tools and agents' con¬ 
sumption of them. This notion of tension between agent and cultural 
tool is one that stands at the center of accounts of mediated action, 
but it is unlikely to arise in standard analyses that focus on cogni¬ 
tive processes. 
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The subjects' production of texts about the origins of the United 
States can be understood from the perspective of Bakhtin's claims 
about the "special dialogic relations" (1986, p. 105) between the "re¬ 
peatable" and the "individual, unique, and unrepeatable" poles of an 
utterance. As I outlined earlier, this special dialogic relation is a 
particular case of the more general irreducible tension that charac¬ 
terizes mediated action. Essential aspects of these dialogic relations 
derive from the fact that utterances and the language appropriated 
to produce them always "belong" to someone. In the illustration I 
am using, the quest for freedom narrative line is not "neutral and 
impersonal." Instead, it exists "in other people's concrete contexts, 
serving other people's intentions" (Bakhtin, 1981, p. 294). As a re¬ 
sult, the process of producing texts about the origins of the United 
States—texts that might otherwise be considered to be products of 
our own efforts—involves at least two voices: the voice of the cul¬ 
tural tool (the quest for freedom narrative in this case) and the voice 
of the agent producing utterances in a unique speech situation. In 
some cases, these two voices may come together in harmony or even 
seeming unison, and in others a great deal of discord or dissonance 
may be in evidence. In all cases, the fact that two voices are involved 
gives rise to one or another form of "multivoicedness." 

In what follows I examine two forms of mulivoicedness and 
explore their implications for interpreting the texts about U.S. history 
that I have been using as illustrations. The first form of multivoiced¬ 
ness is heteroglossia (outlined earlier), and the second is what I term 
"means conflict." In my view, any adequate account of historical 
representation will have to take into consideration the dynamics of 
at least these forms of multivoicedness. Analyses that focus exclu¬ 
sively either on the cultural tool or on the agents using them will 
miss an essential dimension of how the past is represented in such 
esses. 

As noted earlier, heteroglossia is a property of any utterance and 
involves the kind of inherent, irreducible tension that is part of 
mediated action. In Bakhtin's treatment, heteroglossia is a neces¬ 
sary consequence of the fact that every utterance involves both "re¬ 
iterative" (reproducible, repeatable) and "nonreiterative (unique, 
unrepeatable) elements. In the cases I consider, heteroglossia arises 
as a consequence of an individual's stance toward the narrative 
being appropriated to produce a particular account of the past. This 
stance may range from complete acceptance, on the one hand, to 
resistance (e.g., through parody) or even outright rejection (cf. 
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Tulviste & Wertsch, 1994), on the other. The stance involved in a 
particular performance may reflect a general attitude toward a nar¬ 
rative such as the quest-for-freedom narrative, but it by no means 
should be assumed to be a fixed property of an agent. Instead, a 
speaker may manifest different stances toward a particular narra¬ 
tive line used as a cultural tool on different occasions. 

The second form of multivoicedness I examine, means conflict, 
derives from the fact that more than one item from a "stock of sto¬ 
ries" (MacIntyre, 1984) may be invoked to produce an account of a 
single event or action. More specifically, it concerns the fact that in 
many cases two or more conflicting or contradictory narratives (i.e., 
serving as mediational means) are appropriated in producing a single 
text. The use of multiple mediational means can, at least in principle, 
be a factor that operates independently of the multivoicedness that 
derives from heteroglossia. 

As is the case for any nation-state, there is more than one narra¬ 
tive that may be used as a cultural tool in generating an account of 
U.S. history. Indeed, authors such as Shklar (1991, p. 8) have argued 
that "Americans have lived with extreme contradictions for most of 
their history by being dedicated to political equality as well as to its 
complete rejection." In her view, "in truth, from the nation's begin¬ 
nings as an independent republic, Americans were torn by 'glaring 
inconsistencies between their professed principles of citizenship and 
their deep-seated desire to exclude certain groups permanently from 
the privileges of membership.' These tensions constitute the real 
history of its citizens" (pp. 14-15). 1 The "certain groups" Shklar has 
in mind are slaves and women, but they also include Native Ameri¬ 
cans, which comprise the population that will be at the core of my 
analysis that follows. 

The different and often openly contradictory stories invoked as 
mediational means to make sense of the past of the United States 
are of course not "neutral and impersonal." Instead, they reflect the 
perspectives and interests of various groups (see Tanaka, 1994). In 
Bakhtinian terms, they exist "in [various] people's concrete contexts, 
serving [various] people's intentions," and hence reflect different 
voice types, social languages, or world views. Such a view has little 
room for the assumption that narrative tools are ideologically neu¬ 
tral instruments for speaking and thinking. 

When one tries to interpret the texts produced by the college 
students in my illustration, issues of heteroglossia and means con¬ 
flict become quite important. Instead of examining how closely sub¬ 
jects hew to the quest-for-freedom narrative theme, I now focus on 



the kind of special dialogic relations they can have with it. These 
dialogic relations take on a variety of forms, ranging from relative 
acceptance and harmony, on the one hand, to resistance and rejec¬ 
tion, on the other. 

I am particularly interested in how the participants introduced 
and dealt with information that is not consistent with the quest- 
for-freedom narrative line. As authors such as Zinn (1980) have 
pointed out, it is possible to identify narratives about the United 
States that stand in marked contrast to the quest-for-freedom story 
that was so prevalent in the students' texts. The one that appeared 
quite frequently and provided some of the most striking instances 
of means conflict was the narrative about the European settlers' poor 
treatment of Native Americans. 

Information about the treatment of Native Americans that was 
potentially inconsistent with the quest-for-freedom theme did not 
occur at all in 5 of the 23 texts (category 1 texts) organized around 
this theme. In these cases, one must assume either that the partici¬ 
pants were unaware of the sorts of alternative stories that might in¬ 
troduce such contradictions or that they elected not to include them. 
Given the low likelihood of the former, it is probable that partici¬ 
pants did not include such information precisely because it would 
create conflict. Such a course of action is quite consistent with claims 
about how narrative as a "cognitive instrument" organize an en¬ 
semble of interrelationships into an integrated, coherent whole. 

Texts in a second category (category 2: 5 cases) included infor¬ 
mation about Native Americans, but in these cases the information 
was presented in such a way that it in no way came into conflict with 
the quest-for-freedom theme. Again, the absence of conflict may have 
reflected the constraints imposed by narrative form, constraints hav¬ 
ing to do with a narrative's tendency to grasp together information 
into an integrated, coherent whole. An example of this sort of text is 
the following: "The first few months were difficult ones but the 
Puritans obviously survived and in November when all the crops had 
been harvested, the Pilgrims with the help of some Indians captured 
a turkey and started the tradition of Thanksgiving" (from O'Connor, 
1991, p. 12). This is the only mention of Native Americas in this 
subject's narrative. In such cases, means conflict as a form of multi¬ 
voicedness is not obvious, even though the characters that could give 
rise to such conflict were mentioned. 

One text in category 3 included information about Native Ameri¬ 
cans that seems to conflict with the quest-for-freedom theme, but 
the participant made no attempt to resolve this conflict. In this case, 
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the participant introduced the quest-for-freedom theme by stating 
that the Pilgrims were "religious refugees who were seeking reli¬ 
gious freedom from England." He then proceeded to write in his dis¬ 
cussion of the American Revolution that "this new territory [the 
land purchased from France] is where the people of the US forced 
the native Americans to live. These Indians were ripped out of their 
homes and sent west. Most of them died before they got there. This 
continued all the way through to President Andrew Jackson. Now 
back to the war" (from O'Connor, 1991, pp. 13-14). With "Now back 
to the war," the participant closed off his discussion of the topic at 
hand and returned to a topic that had been previously introduced. 
He made no further mention of Native Americans in his story, and 
there is no apparent attempt to reconcile the very different perspec¬ 
tives of two conflicting narratives about the early period of U.S. 
history. 

I label texts in a fourth category (category 4:2 cases) as instances 
of "resolution by plot structure." In these cases, participants in¬ 
cluded information that was potentially inconsistent with the 
quest-for-freedom theme, but they organized this information in 
such a way that the inconsistency was minimized. Specifically, their 
mention of Native Americans came before any mention of the 
quest-for-freedom theme. One participant began her text as follows: 

For thousands of years, native Americans lived peacefully in my 
country. Then, in 1492, Christopher Columbus, an explorer look¬ 
ing for wealth, went astray in search for India and landed in what 
we now call North America.... He returned to Spain to tell them 
of his discovery. Soon, there was another colony in Plymouth, MA 
which was established in 1620. Through disease and warfare, the 
native Americans died, were killed or fled to the western portion 
of the country. (Emphasis added; from O'Connor, 1991, p. 14) 

This participant introduced the quest-for-freedom theme only after 
this segment of her narrative, and she never returned to any men¬ 
tion of Native Americans. 

For the two participants who used this strategy to resolve incon¬ 
sistency, the tension between the quest for freedom and the depriva¬ 
tion of others of their freedom is seemingly resolved, or at least mini¬ 
mized, by bringing in the theme of freedom only after the potentially 
conflicting story line ends. In these cases, then, the linear organiza¬ 
tion of the narrative—that is, its plot or "syuzhet" (Tomashevskii, 
1965)—serves an important function. 

A fifth category of texts (category 5: 2 cases) can be labeled as 
instances of "resolution by attribution to characters." In these cases, 
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the inconsistency between the quest-for-freedom theme and the 
characters' treatment of Native Americans was resolved by attrib¬ 
uting temporary and seemingly out-of-character mental states or 
motives to the characters. For example, one participant wrote: 

Seeing the success of the first settlers, many more people wished 
to free themselves from the religious bonds of the king. These 
settlers mostly came to the Northern section of what is now the 
United States. 

The Pilgrims led hard lives. The weather conditions of the 
"New World" were not much like what they were used to. The 
winters were very cold, and a lot of snow fell. The weather also 
prevented the settlers from growing the crops that they were ac¬ 
customed to. 

Thank God for the Indians! For with their great help and knowl¬ 
edge, the Indians saved the lives of many settlers and made it pos¬ 
sible for other settlers to come to the "New World." 

However, the settlers did not stay thankful for long. The Pil¬ 
grims felt that it was their duty to save these "savages" from sin. 

The settlers also exploited the Indians by trading goods with them 
that complicated the Indians' way of life. They also took the Indi¬ 
ans' land, and hunting grounds. The settlers also used the delicate 
situations that were between tribal enemies to set the Indians 
against each other for economic benefit. 

The situation soon became worse and worse, and soon the In¬ 
dians were driven west. 

During the time of strife with the Indians, the settlers were 
trying to free themselves from the king's rule. (Emphasis added; 
from O'Connor, 1991, pp. 15-16) 

In contrast to students in the previous group, students in this 
group introduced the issue of how Native Americans were treated 
after the quest-for-freedom theme had been introduced. This left them 
with the problem of reconciling two inconsistent stories—the con¬ 
tinued striving of a group of people for freedom, on the one hand, and 
the actions by these same people that deprived another group of its 
freedom, on the other. 

The participants seemed to attempt to resolve this tension by 
introducing a change in the mental state of the protagonists in their 
narratives from one of gratitude toward the Native Americans to one 
of hostility. Information about this change of mental state was in¬ 
troduced in such a way that it served to bracket information about 
topics such as the appropriation of land, economic exploitation, and 
religious intolerance. These hostile actions on the part of the settlers 
were represented in the narrative as a temporary digression from the 
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main story line and as being temporary and out of character for the 
settlers. 

Further support for this interpretation can be found in other parts 
of these subjects 7 texts. For example, the excerpt above included the 
phrase "having driven the Indians west/ 7 which seems to have pro¬ 
vided the narrator with a way to switch back to what was presum¬ 
ably the characters 7 original and normal motivational state, that of 
striving for freedom. 

The four categories of texts 1 have outlined so far that include 
references to Native Americans (i.e., categories 2-5) all involve 
at least a potential form of means conflict. In the case of category 
2, this conflict does not emerge because Native Americans are pre¬ 
sented as having only cordial relations with the European settlers. 
In the cases of categories 3, 4, and 5, there is evidence that the par¬ 
ticipants recognized the potential for means conflict between the 
quest-for-freedom narrative and other narratives about the treat¬ 
ment of Native Americans, but they organized their texts in vari¬ 
ous ways so that this conflict was avoided or at least minimized. 
In terms of the notions put forth earlier, categories 3, 4, and 5 in¬ 
volved potential means conflict, but there was little evidence that 
those producing the texts pursued the implications of this conflict. 
It is almost as if multivoicedness in the form of means conflict arose 
for these participants in spite of themselves, but they sought to 
minimize or avoid it. 

The remaining two categories I consider involve a much greater 
degree of heteroglossia in the form of resistance to the quest-for-free- 
dom narrative. As will become evident, this narrative still provided 
the basic framework for the texts, but the authors played a more 
active role in producing them. This made it possible for subjects to 
use a mediational means without accepting it in its totality. The users 
were able to resist "from within 77 even as they continued to invoke 
the same basic narrative tool. 

I label texts in category 6 (4 cases) as instances of "resolution by 
commentary." In these cases, the participants commented directly 
on the incongruity produced by means conflict. For instance, one 
participant wrote: 

The Pilgrims came here for freedom—to get away from the Church 
of England. America was like a haven for them; it was a place where 
they could live as they pleased. But, like Columbus, they encoun¬ 
tered Indians also. And also like Columbus, they treated them very 
poorly. It’s sadly ironic that the Pilgrims left England so they could 
be free but when they got here, they inflicted their views on the 



Indians. IPs unfortunate, and unfair, that that happened. (Empha¬ 
sis added; from O'Connor, 1991, pp. 17-18) 

This participant's explicit commentary that it is "sadly ironic," 
"unfortunate," and "unfair" that people in the quest-for-freedom 
deprived others of their freedom, property, and lives distinguishes her 
text from those in any of the previous five categories. While still 
relying primarily on the same basic item from a stock of stories, she 
temporarily steps outside of this framework to make an explicitly 
critical comment. A new voice—the voice of a critical commenta¬ 
tor—emerges alongside the voice of someone using the quest-for-free¬ 
dom narrative and makes an explicit criticism about the conflict 
between this and other items from the stock stories that might be 
invoked to represent the past. 

The final category of texts I outline (category 7: 1 case) can be 
labeled "satiric resolution." In this case, the subject used the basic 
quest-for-freedom narrative but in a satirical, if not cynical, way. There 
are multiple indications that he viewed the quest-for-freedom text as 
a story toward which he could take a critical, resisting stance, but in 
contrast to cases involving resolution through commentary, his resis¬ 
tance was not manifested in overt comments about means conflict: 

Long ago in England, there was a group of people who became tired 
with their lack of freedom concerning such issues as religion, tea 
tax, and so forth. They decided that they did not want to be En¬ 
glish any longer. It seems that some of them had some knowledge 
about what was called the new world, a world with large amounts 
of land and no inhabitants ["no" italicized in the original). So rather 
than revolt against the ruling establishment, they set out to create 
their own establishment, where they would have the freedom they 
so greatly desired. 

Their pilgrimage to the new world began as they set off to sea 
in a boat they called the Mayflower. On they sailed until they had 
reached the land which Columbus had stumbled upon a hundred 
and some years ago. These pilgrims, as they were—or at least now 
are—called landed on Plymouth Rock, and planted their feet on 
what was to become their land of the free. 

Along their journey to freedom, however, there were a few minor 
difficulties. The first problem they encountered was that the land 
WAS inhabited after all ["was" italicized in the original). But see¬ 
ing as how these natives were clearly far too primitive to match the 
battling skills of our pilgrims, these pilgrims sat down to a nice meal 
of turkey and cranberries with the natives, and then killed them . 

After they had settled their new homes— having cleared their 
desired land of things like trees and natives —they ran into their 
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next problem: the English had followed them, and wanted to rule 
the new world as well as the old! So they fought and fought. And 
eventually, the pilgrims were triumphant. They sent the Englis 

back and began to establish the land of freedom. 

Out pilgrims reveled in their new freedom, and chose 'tar °wn 
religions, and had a wonderful life. Their journey towards freedom 
was almost complete, until one day a boat from Mnca arrived, and 
so they were confronted with their third obstac e Q'Cminor 
creating the land of the free. (Emphasis added; from O Conno , 

1991, pp- 18-19) 

This participant began his text with a phrase characteristic of 
fairytales, ^hus^indrcaUng from the outset that what followed wa 
not to be considered a straightforward historical account. Th 
of resistance he employed included: (1) indicating his attitude toward 

erallv accepted interpretation of the situation (a * 

l”l.s of land Jno inhabitants") end what he took » be h 
situation ("the land WAS inhabited after all ); (2) understating 
situation "a few minor difficulties"); and (3) juxtaposing two events 

text the participant used various ways to resist the quest-tor »eeaom 
rmrrative and to incorporate various elements of afternative, conflict- 

inE Z *ii V Sdpter I have outlined a few of the implications that 

mv central point has been that "the cognitive function ofi narra i 
Z m is not just to relate a succession of events but to body forth 
an ensemble of interrelationships of many different kinds as iaW 
whole." It is this tendency of narrative to "grasp togethe ( , 

1972 D 736) diverse elements such as "agents, goals, means, l 

—ances, unexpected results, etc." that is a, the core 
r .-"ives as cultural tools. 
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• nf the research of Beck and her colleagues suggests, 

As my review of the ttsearcnoi ^ q{ difficulty grasp- 

elementary school students o int0 hist0 rical narratives, 

ing together the diverse elemen rind in U S history. Many 

atleast rhos, ebon, the Revolutmnary £ undeI . 

of the students in her studies £ Mrr . ltWes they encountered 

university students in the 1 too P mU ch about is the quest- 

much." What they speci 1 Y ^ ^ United States . My claim 
for-freedom narrative of the o g variety of narra- 

is not that these students ta££ or that they even 
tive accounts of the origin much detail. How- 

knew the quest-for-freedom narra ive^^^^^ guch a way that it 

ever, they did seem to know t a set 0 f events, motiva- 

served quite effectively to grasp S various analyses of 

tions, and characters in a powerfd^way^ The va §ev . 

.vents, theme, and 

eral perspectives from whi he 8U bj e cts in this study ap- 

for-freedom narrative that virtua y ' conclusion to be 

ptoptiated in generating *'“ *“ ors operate in tan- 

derived from these analyses is scripted cultural tool. 

d.m to create a and, perhaps more 

This is a cultural tool that otter. using k are like ly to 

important, constraints onwa ^ origins Q f the United States, 
generate in the way ° jnaL . mind come into focus as one 

The kinds of contents I ^^^^tensionbetweeQ 
considers the various ways in which he irred out in 

cultural tool and an agent's use of that tool may P q{ ^ 

the case of the quest-for-freedom ^ ^e/n t wl case, I empha- 
various forms that multivoice_ ^ ex i sts for appropriating this 

sized the range of possibili ^ resemble a basic 

narrative tool. Some students genera re ] at ively little effect of 

quest-for-freedom narrative and tha Q Y f ^ range are 

heteroglossia and ' Aggies that derived from means 

texts that clearly reflect 1 struggle is quite evident in 

conflict and from heteroglossia Such strugg £ 

cases of resolution by commentary and satiric sub- 

While I do not wish to minimize grange otp Qf ^ 

jects in this study demonstrate ° striking facts about their 

origins of the United States, one of the most striding 
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texts is that all of them were fundamentally grounded in the quest- 
foi-freedom narrative tool. No matter how much or how little the 
subjects seemed to accept and agree with this narrative tool, they all 
used it in one way or another. This is especially noteworthy in the 
case of subjects whose texts reflect resolution by commentary or 
satiric resolution. In one way or another, these subjects conveyed that 
they were resisting the quest-for-freedom narrative, yet in the end 
they still employed it. In fact, no student even attempted to employ 
another narrative tool in any extended way. 

The obvious question that arises in such cases is, Why did these 
students use this cultural tool when they had such obvious argu¬ 
ments with it? Indeed, upon reading these texts, one is almost 
tempted to ask the students who produced them, "If you really dis¬ 
agree with this account of the United States, why didn't you pro¬ 
duce something completely different?" In the next two chapters, I 
address this question in more detail. For now, let me simply note 
that the subjects did appropriate this cultural tool and stress that, 
as a result, they were highly constrained in what they could say. 
The individuals have used the cultural tools they have been given, 
even though they seem to have difficulties with the ways in which 
these cultural tools shape their own narratives. In such cases, indi¬ 
viduals may try to resist the ways in which such cultural tools shape 
their actions, but they are often highly constrained in the forms that 
such resistance can take. 

Note 

1. The work quoted by Shklar is J. H. Kettner's The Development of 
American Citizenship, 1608-1807 (Chapel Hill: University of North Caro¬ 
lina Press, 1978), p. 288. 


Mediated Action 
in Social Space 


A /r ost of the illustrations of mediated action I have used up to this 
JVl point have involved agents acting in apparent isolation: their 
actions (e.g., pole vaulting, multiplication, recounting the past) have 
not involved social interaction with others. This isolation may be 
viewed as being only apparent, however, in that the agents always 
employ cultural tools provided by particular sociocultural settings. 

The fact that one is tempted to say that one and the same instance 
of mediated action both is and is not socially situated reflects the 
fact that two notions of "social" are at work here. One sense of social 
that has to do with whether one or more than one individual in the 
immediate context participates in the action. 1 use the terms social 
interactional" and "intermental" (see below) when dealing with phe¬ 
nomena at this level of analysis. These terms contrast with indi¬ 
vidual" and "intramental," respectively A second sense of social has 
to do with the sociocultural situatedness of human action, something 
that derives from the fact that mediational means are part of any 
cultural, historical, and institutional setting. I continue to use t e 
term "sociocultural" when dealing with this level of analysis. As I 
have been arguing throughout, virtually all human action, be it on 
the individual or social interactional plane, is socioculturally situ¬ 
ated- even when an individual sits in solitude and contemplates some¬ 
thing, she is socioculturally situated by virtue of the mediational 
means she employs. 
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The distinction between social interactional and individual pro¬ 
cesses that I wish to examine is grounded in Vygotsky's account of 
"intermental" 1 and "intramental" functioning. One of the places 
where he outlined these notions most clearly was in formulating his 
"general genetic law of cultural development": 

Any function in the child's cultural development appears twice, 
or on two planes. First it appears on the social plane, and then on 
the psychological plane. First it appears between people as an 
interpsychological category, and then within the child as an 
intrapsychological category. This is equally true with regard to 
voluntary attention, logical memory, the formation of concepts, 
and the development of volition.... It goes without saying that 
internalization transforms the process itself and changes its struc¬ 
ture and functions. Social relations or relations among people ge¬ 
netically underlie all higher functions and their relationships. 
(1981b, p. 163) 

Essential to Vygotsky's formulation of the intermental and 
intramental planes is that they are inherently related. Indeed, the 
boundaries between social and individual functioning are quite per¬ 
meable in his account, and his emphasis was on the transformations 
between intermental and intramental processes rather than on the 
gulf that separates them: "[Higher mental functions'] composition, 
genetic structure, and means of action [forms of mediation]—in a 
word, their whole nature—is social. Even when we turn to [internal] 
mental processes, their nature remains quasi-social. In their own 
private sphere, human beings retain the functions of social interac¬ 
tion" 1981b, p. 164). This statement does not assume that higher 
mental functioning in the individual is a direct and simple copy of 
socially organized processes; the point Vygotsky made in his formu¬ 
lation of the general genetic law of cultural development about trans¬ 
formations in internalization warns against any such view. However, 
it does mean that there is a close connection, grounded in genetic 
transformations, between the specific structures and processes of 
intermental and intramental functioning. 

Hence, from Vygotsky's perspective, intramental functioning is 
social not only in the sense that it is socioculturally situated but also 
in the sense that it "retain(s] the functions of social interaction." For 
example, many forms of problem solving on the individual level are 
viewed as being inherently dialogic due to the fact that they derive 
from participation in dialogic encounters on the intermental plane 
(Wertsch, 1980, 1985). The key to understanding Vygotsky's claim 
here, as is the case at many points in his writings, is to be found in 
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his analysis of mediational means. From his perspective, the forms 
of dialogic speech that mediate intermental processes are taken over 
to form the intramental plane of functioning. 

The close relationship, grounded in mediational means, that 
Vygotsky saw between the intermental and intramental planes of 
functioning is also reflected in his use of the term "mental function. 
When used by him, this term applies equally well to social interac¬ 
tion and to individual processes. One could restate Vygotsky's gen¬ 
eral genetic law by saying that one and the same "function in t e 
child's cultural development appears twice, on two planes. From 
this perspective, it is as appropriate to assign to groups as well as to 
individuals terms such as "think," "attend," and "remember. As 
Middleton 1987) has noted, this is a line of reasoning that was 
being pursued by Bartlett (1932) in England at the same time that 
Vygotsky was writing, and today it is a point that is being revisited 
by investigators who have undertaken studies of "social memory 
(cf. Quarterly newsletter of the Laboratory of Comparative Human 
Cognition , 1987), "socially shared cognition" (Resnick, Levine, 
St Teasley, 1991), and "distributed cognition" (Salomon, 1993). In¬ 
deed, some of these recent studies go beyond Vygotsky's claims in 
their emphasis on intermental functioning as a stable and point 
rather than a way station to the intramental plane. For example, 
these claims have been developed recently in cognitive science by 
Hutchins (1995a). 


Inter subjectivity and Alterity in Social Interaction 

To explore the implications of Vygotsky's claims about intermental 
functioning, it is essential to specify the nature of the social processes 
involved. I attempt to do this by outlining two opposing tendencies 
that may.be seen as characterizing social interaction: "intersub¬ 
jectivity" and "alterity." In any particular episode of social interaction, 
the relative importance of these two tendencies may vary, but both 
are always at work. Hence, the challenge is to "live in the middle 
(Holquist, 1994) and recognize how these two forces are part of an inte¬ 
grated, dynamic picture. Carrying this out is often quite difficult, some¬ 
thing that is reflected by the fact that accounts of social interaction 
frequently succumb to the temptation to focus exclusively on one or 
the other tendency. 

As understood here, intersubjectivity concerns the degree to 
which interlocutors in a communicative situation share a perspec- 
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"Wing a terms R ° mmetVeit ^ intersub j ectivit y in the fol- 

The basic problem of human intersubjectivity becomes a ques¬ 
tion concerning in what sense and under what conditions two per- 
sons who engage in a dialogue can transcend their different private 
worlds. And the linguistic basis for this enterprise, I shall argue is 
not a fixed repertory of shared "literal" meanings, but very general 
and partially negotiated drafts of contracts concerning categoriza- 
ion and attribution inherent in ordinary language. (1 979d, p. 7) 

In Rommetveit's account, what any particular agent sees going 
on in a situation is private. However, 

it can be talked about and hence-at least under certain conditions 
and m some cases—become a temporarily shared social reality The 
solitary observer may thus try to transform his "private" outlook 
on the situation into a social reality simply by telling some other 
person about it. Once the other person accepts the invitation to 
listen and engage in a dialogue, he leaves behind whatever his pre¬ 
occupations might have been the moment "silence was transformed 
into speech. ... From that moment on the two of them are jointly 
committed to a temporarily shared social world, established and 
continually modified by acts of communication. (1979a, p. 10) 

Mo 7 o°i mm T eit S f ° CUS ° n the " architec t u re of intersubjectivity" 
(1979c) might seem to suggest that he sees total or pure intersub- 

jectmty as being possible, but in actuality he rejects such a possibil- 

Jhich Tun he Vi r? P ure intersubjectivity as "a convenient fiction 
which allows scholars of human communication to pursue their 
trade with scientific rigour, formal elegance, and academic success 
while evading practically urgent and basic existential issues of 
human inter subjectivity" (1979b, p. 148, emphasis in the original). 

In Rommetveit s view, pure mtersubjectivity is a kind of rationalist 
dream grounded in the assumption that it is possible to share and 

transmit a f 1X ed repertory of shared 'literal' meanings" (1979d, 
p. 1ZJ, 

198 8Un<i his colleagues (e.g.,U„eli, 1982, 
1988| have developed compelling criliques o( analyses that locus 
on the transmission of literal meaning and that assume pure inter- 
subiectrvtty is possible. In actuality, their critique is concerned more 
with the role that mtersubjectivity plays in an analytic strategy than 
with the notion itself. The point is not to avoid the notion of inter- 
subjectivity but to avoid viewing human communication from the 
perspective of how it fails to measure up to the false ideal of pure 
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I j intersubjectivity. Indeed, Rommetveit's analysis suggests that inter¬ 
subjectivity should be viewed as _& tendency that characterizes hu¬ 
ff man communication—a tendenc y t hat operates in dynamic tension 
with other, often opposing tendencies. This is an approach consis¬ 
tent with ideas outlined by Yuri Lotman (1988) in his analysis of the 
"functional dualism" of "texts." 2 

The first of the two textual functions Lotman envisioned under 
this heading is associated with intersubjectivity and can be termed 
the "univocal" function. It focuses on how it is possible to "convey 
meanings adequately" (1988, p. 34). According to Lotman, "this func¬ 
tion is fulfilled best when the codes of the speaker and the listener 
most completely coincide and, consequently, when the text has the 
maximum degree of univocality." From Rommetveit's perspective, 
it is essential to keep in mind that such conditions seldom, if ever, 
exist in perfect form in human communication. In a similar vein, 
Lotman noted that "the ideal boundary mechanism for such an 
operation would be an artificial language and a text in an artificial 
language." 

Like Rommetveit, Lotman saw major limitations in focusing on 
artificial languages when trying to understand human communica¬ 
tion. Among other things, he noted that such languages do not model 
"language as such, but one of its functions—the ability to transmit a 
message adequately" (1990, p. 13). In his view, such a focus intro¬ 
duces a powerful terministic screen into the analysis, a sc reen that 
focuses our attention on language as a means for transmitting infor¬ 
mation and filters out other possibilities, especially the "poetic" uses 
of language: 

From the one position the informational point of view (using "in¬ 
formational" in the narrow sense) represents language as a machine 
for transmitting invariant messages, and poetic language is then 
regarded as a small and, generally speaking, abnormal corner of this 
system. According to this approach poetic language is seen merely 
as natural language with an overlay of supplementary restrictions 
and hence a significantly reduced informational capacity, (p. 17) 

Although Rommetveit did not focus on the poetic function of lan¬ 
guage as such, the parallels between his cautionary note about 
focusing on "a fixed repertory of shared 'literal' meanings" (1979a, 
p. 7) and Lotman's comments about treating language as "a machine 
for transmitting invariant messages" are clear. 

A related parallel between the lines of reasoning developed by 
Rommetveit and Lotman can be found in their views about the ori- 
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gins of accounts that focus on the univocal, information-transmis- 
on unction of language. Rommetveit's critique of Habermas’ 
promised land of ‘pure inter subjectivity”' ( 1979 d D 14 c Pm u ■ 
in original) focuses on the ratio 'alis, ideal of 

aDd diSPUta ' i0n ' ”"!**» «• l5 

finn'MH K nd foIlowm S' ai »ong the partners of communica- 

of inf abermas ' 1970 ' p - 143 >- Lotman traced the roots of the idea 
of information transmission to similar rationalist and positivistic 
rigins. For example, he argued that one of the principle founders of 
the information-transmission view of language was Ferdinand de 
Saussme, who "clearly saw the [univocal] function asthe^ main prin 

Zec^T* 86 " <L ° tman ' 199 °' P - 17 >- In vers 

the precision of his oppositions, his emphasis on the universal sie 
mficance of the principle of arbitrariness in the relation of lnt 
hed to signiher, and so on. Behind Saussure we can sense the cul- 
ure of the nineteenth century with its faith in positivistic science 

Zi7:z n s 1 at knowi f, ge is good and “u£ 

Goncourts mUV6rSal literaCy ' the novels of -d the 

infr In ® Um ' an exclusive focus on the transmission of literal mean¬ 
ing and pure intersub,cctivity runs the risk oHorcing investigators 
V1 . ew c * s ^ tial aspects of human communication as the "dynamic 

SS'BofhRo 1116 ^ 4 ' 1979b) escape ,ratSt 

anai ysis . Both R ommetveit and Lotman viewed ^ 

ground an analysis in the univocal function and then characterize 

nalit a »ip CtS ° f hUman C ° mmunication in terms of "negative ratio¬ 
nalism (Rommetveit, 1979b)—the failure to live up to the tenets of 

"the onlvl ^ PfiCC ° f taking the univocaI Unction to be 

wfth "a wbT n ' r even the basic ° ne '" is that is confronted 
with a whole number of paradoxes" (Lotman, 1990, p. 12) The al 

role of t-h ° U d L ° tman and folWd here is t^ Lognize the 
e univocal function and intersubjectivity in human com 

munication but at the same time to incorporate thlse notions iZa 

This' oTT 7 nSi0m inV ° lving 3n0ther funCtional tendency 
° ther ^ndency can be termed the "dialogic function " a 

W9 Cl k'* uT y tkd “ Bakhtin ' s notion of "alterity" (Bakhtin 
1979, C ark & Holqutst, 1984, Todorov, 1984). In contrast to the 

univocal /unction of a texe-a function that "requires maxtoal 
semiotic ordering and structural uniformity of the media used in the 
p cess of reception and transmission" (Lotman, 1988, p. 41)—the 
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dialogic function of text is grounded in the kind of multivoicedness 
that so concerned Bakhtin. According to Lotman: 

The second function of text is to generate new meanings. In this 
respect a text ceases to be a passive link in conveying some con¬ 
stant information between input (sender) and output (receiver). 
Whereas in the first case a difference between the message at the 
input and that at the output of an information circuit can occur 
only as a result of a defect in the communications channel, and is 
to be attributed to the technical imperfections of this sytem, in the 
second case such a difference is the very essence of a text's func¬ 
tion as a "thinking device." What from the first standpoint is a 
defect, from the second is a norm, and vice versa. (1988, pp. 36-37) 

In contrast to the univocal function, which tends toward a single, 
shared, homogeneous perspective comprising intersubjectivity, the 
dialogic function tends toward dynamism, heterogeneity, and con¬ 
flict among voices. instead of trying to "receive" meanings that re¬ 
side in speakers' utterances as envisioned by the "conduit metaphor" 
(Reddy, 1979), the focus is on how an interlocutor might use texts as 
thinking devices and respond to them in such a way that new mean¬ 
ings are generated. 

Lotman's analysis implies that communication models that focus 
solely on the transmission of messages cannot be amended in any 
simple way to deal with the dialogic organization of texts. Following 
the common practice of making arrows in a transmission model bidi¬ 
rectional might appear to address this issue, but it does nothing to re¬ 
solve the fact that a single, univocal message is still presupposed as 
the underlying process. In Lotman's view, such a presupposition is not 
tenable because "the main structural attribute of a text in this second 
function is its internal heterogeneity" (1988, p. 37). The kind of het¬ 
erogeneity he had in mind is a heterogeneity of different perspectives, 
or "voices" (Wertsch, 1991), and it gives rise to an image of "inter- 
animation" (Bakhtin, 1984) and rhetorical encounter (Billig, 1987): 

in its second function a text is not a passive receptacle, or bearer 
of some content placed in it from without, but a generator. The 
essence of the process of generation, however, is not only an evo¬ 
lution but also, to a considerable extent, an interaction between 
structures. Their interaction in the closed world of a text becomes 
an active cultural factor as a working semiotic system. A text of 
this type is always richer than any particular language and cannot 
be put together automatically from it. A text is a semiotic space in 
which languages interact, interfere, and organize themselves hier¬ 
archically. (Lotman, 1988, p. 37) 
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Lotman emphasized that both the univocal and dialogic functions 
of text can be found in any sociocultural setting, but one or the other 
dominates in certain areas of activity or in general during certain 
periods of history. For example, he argued that in some sociocultural 
settings the univocal function takes on particular importance: 

The mechanism of identification, the elimination of differences and 
the raising of a text to the status of a standard, does not just serve 
as a principle guaranteeing that a message will be adequately re¬ 
ceived in a system of communication: no less important is its func¬ 
tion of providing a common memory for the group, of transform¬ 
ing it from an unstructured crowd into "une personne morale/' to 
use Rousseau's expression. This function is especially important 
in nonliterate cultures and in cultures with a dominant mythologi¬ 
cal consciousness, but it tends also to be present to some degree in 
any culture. (1988, p. 35) 

In accordance with his notions about functional dualism, however, 
Lotman argued that even in such cases where great weight is given 
to the univocal function the dialogic function of texts continues to 
exert a countervailing force. 

The notion of alterity comes clearly into focus in connection with 
Lotman's account of the dialogic function. Like appropriation, alterity 
is a notion that derives from Bakhtin's writings and concerns the 
distinction between self and other. In this case, the Russian term is 
drugost’. As Clark and Holquist (1984, pp. 63-66) note, this term "hints 
at the relationship between the words for 'friend' [drug] and 'other' 
(, drugoj ), where -oj is the standard adjectival marker added to the root 
drug . This shading suggests the positive values of the other in Bakhtin's 
thinking." In Bakhtin's analysis, alterity is a phenomenon to be ac¬ 
cepted, positively described, and celebrated rather than associated with 
some kind of inadequacy or failing, as it might be viewed from a per¬ 
spective concerned with the univocal function, the transmission of 
literal meanings, and pure intersubjectivity. For Bakhtin: 

To be means to be for the other, and through him, for oneself. Man 
has no internal sovereign territory; he is all and always on the 
boundary; looking within himself, he looks in the eyes of the other 
or through the eyes of the other .... I cannot do without the other; 

I cannot become myself without the other; I must find myself in 
the other, finding the other in me (in mutual reflection and per¬ 
ception). (1979, p. 312) 

According to Clark and Holquist (1984, p, 65), Bakhtin "con¬ 
ceives of otherness as the ground of all existence and of dialogue as 
the primal structure of any particular existence, representing a con- 
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stunt exchange between what is already and what is not yet." From 
a Bakhtinian perspective, dialogue takes on many forms ( * r 
Holquist, 1984; Wertsch, 1991), the basic principle being that it 
involves the dynamic between one voice and another. For example, 
this is evident in Bakhtin's account of how we understand the utter¬ 
ances of others, a process that would seem to be closely tied to 
intersubjectivity: 

The fact is that when the listener perceives and understands the 
meaning [the language meaning) of speech, he simultaneously takes 
an active, responsive attitude toward it. He either agrees or dis¬ 
agrees with it (completely or partially), augments it, applies it, pre¬ 
pares for its execution, and so on. And the listener adopts this re¬ 
sponsive attitude for the entire duration of the process of listening 
and understanding, from the very beginning-sometimes literally 
from the speaker's first word. Any understanding of live speech a 
live utterance, is inherently responsive, although the degree of this 
activity varies extremely. Any understanding is imbued with re¬ 
sponse and necessarily elicits it in one form or another: the listener 
becoms the speaker. A passive understanding of the meaning o 
perceived speech is only an abstract aspect of the actual whole of 
active responsive understanding, which is then actualize in a su 
sequent response that is actually articulated. (1986, p. 68) 

The fact that Bakhtin allowed for "passive understanding" of an 
utterance, although viewing it as "only an abstract aspect of the actual 
whole " suggests that there was room for the univocal function in the 
picture of human communication he outlined. This search for a way 
to recognize the simultaneous operation of more than one function 
was what Lotman was seeking in his account of functional dualism. 

The general point to be made about intersubjectivity and alterity, 
then is not that communication is best understood in terms of one 
or the other in isolation. Instead, virtually every text is viewed as 
involving both univocal, information-transmission characteristics, 
and hence intersubjectivity, as well as dialogic, thought-generating 
tendencies, and hence alterity. 

Inter subjectivity and Alterity in Studies 
of Intermental Functioning 

Several attempts have been made in developmental psychology and 
related disciplines to utilize notions of intersubjectivity and alterity 
in analyses of intermental functioning. In general, the first p ase o 
this research focused on intersubjectivity, and this research has been 
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subjected to critiques calling for greater attention to be paid to 
alterity. The studies I have in mind focused on the emergence of inter- 
subjectivity in adult-child interaction. For example, Wertsch (1979) 
examined adult-child intermental functioning in terms of varying 
levels of intersubjectivity as part of an attempt to extend some of 
Vygotsky's (1987) ideas about the "zone of proximal development," 
and Rogoff (1990) explored issues of intersubjectivity in ontogenesis, 
tracing it back to the earliest phases of infants' lives. 

From this perspective, intersubjectivity is viewed as a kind of 
metric for examining intermental functioning between adults and 
young children, and increasing levels of intersubjectivity are associ¬ 
ated with higher levels of intramental functioning in children. Au¬ 
thors such as Stern (1985) and Trevarthen (1979) have argued that 
certain forms of shared meaning or affective tone may be observed 
almost from birth, thus providing necessary but not sufficient foun¬ 
dations for further development. Other authors (e.g., Wertsch, 1984) 
have focused on the developmental accomplishments made by chil¬ 
dren through socialization at later stages. Authors concerned with 
this latter set of issues have focused on the fact that it is sometimes 
unclear that children understand even quite basic aspects of the set¬ 
ting in the same way as adults, and increases in age and experience 
with particular task environments are associated with greater 
intersubjectivity between adult and child. Rogoff and her colleagues 
(Rogoff, 1990; Rogoff, Malkin, & Gilbride, 1984) have combined the 
two views, arguing that intersubjectivity is both a prerequis ite of 
communication, which occur? between caregiver.and infantjn early 
infancy, and is negotiated in joint activity between adult and child. 

While few x would dispute that increasing intersubjectivity is one 
dimension along which children's development occurs,. sevexaL in¬ 
vestigators have begun to argue that research focusing on this issue is 
missing some essential aspects of interaction and change. As Matusov 
(1996, p. 26) has argued, a single-minded focus on intersubjectivity, 
where intersubjectivity is understood as sharing common understand¬ 
ing, may "limit researchers to study only consensus-oriented activities 
and to focus on processes of unification of the participants' sub¬ 
jectivities." In a similar vein, Smolka, de Goes, and Pino (1995) have 
argued that some of the most important developmental landmarks for 
j children may arise through conflict rather than consensus. 

As Goodnow (1990) has noted, this is a point on which the ap¬ 
proach taken by "social Genevans" such as Doise and Mugny (1984) 
and Perret-Clermont (1980) has differed from Vygotskian analyses. 
A basic tenet of the social Genevans is that "the discrepancy 
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or conflict that best sparks cognitive development takes a social 
form .. the discrepancy one responds to most stionjly u>« differ. 

° ” in opinion or perspective between one's own view and that of 
iher'MGoodnow 1990, p. 278). In contrast, Vygotskian-based 
“ fonts tn l"'strong emphasis on social interactions espe- 
riZ those where the more and the less expert combine to work 
out a shared definition of a situation and to move <he novice from 
a state in which performance can proceed on y 

in which performance can be carried through unaided p. 279h In 
the terminology used throughout this chapter, one could say that 

alterity, whereas Vygotskian accounts of mtermental functi g 
have tended to focus on intersubjectivity. 

Intersubjectivity and Alterity 
in Instructional Discourse 

One form of intermental ftmotioning 

^98^d^^=Ham,1994Und r 

standing such discourse is viewed as central tounderstan mg^y 

means'are oft^ viewed as sinrpiy reflecting underlying psychology- 

cal and social processes, not as having a central role in shaping 
course In what follows, I attempt to outline an alternative picture 
that emerges when cultural tools and mediated action are made 

f ° CU A complete account of the mediational means that shape class¬ 
room discourse might include analyses of textbooks, audiovisual aids, 
calculators, science equipment, Physical Uym« °f the c^oonn, 

, cry forth Mv focus will be on a much narrower set ot issues 

namely the spoken language used by teachers and 
Ocular I return to the issue of how speech genres IBakhtm, 1986, 
W«sch I WlTshape discourse. The focus in what followswtH b« 
Z the "typical situations of speech communicatron, typmathemes, 
and... particular contacts between the meanings of words (Bakhti , 
1986 n 87) that make up classroom discourse. 

Although Bakhtin (1986) outlined a fairly extensive account o 
speech genres, he provided relatively little detail about what define 
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and differentiates specific genres. Instead, he tended to provide sug¬ 
gestive lists such as "everyday genres of greetings, farewell, congratu¬ 
lations, all kinds of wishes, information about health, business, and 
so forth" (1986, p. 79). This list appears in the context of some gen¬ 
eral comments Bakhtin made about how some speech genres are fairly 
standard and rigid, whereas others, such as table conversation and 
intimate conversations within the family, are "freer and more cre¬ 
ative" |p. 80). 

Studies of classroom discourse have yielded some general evi¬ 
dence that suggests the existence of fairly standard and rigid speech 
genres. One indication of this is that teachers in ele mentary sc hool 
and high school classrooms are consistently reported as doing the 
majority of the talking. Investigations of a wide range of classroom 
settings at various grade levels generally report that teachers' speech 
accounts for between two-thirds and three-fourths of th e utte rances 
in the classroom. In some cases, much of this talk concerns disci¬ 
pline and "classroom management," but even during segments of 
discourse clearly intended to be instructional, teachers' speech typi¬ 
cally accounts for the majority of the utterances. 

In addition to documenting general quantitative trends, investi¬ 
gators have delved into the qualitative aspects of instructional dis¬ 
course. One of the important sets of distinctions used to examine the 
specific form, as opposed to the general amount, of teacher speech is 
that among "authentic questions," "quasi-authenti c q uestions," and 
"test questions" (Nystrand, 1997, p. 38): 

Authentic questions are questions for which the asker has not pre¬ 
specified an answer Dialogically, authentic teacher questions sig¬ 
nal to students the teacher's interest in what they think and know 
and not just whether they can report what someone else thinks or 
has said. Authentic questions invite students to contribute something 
new to the discussion that can change or modify it in some way. 

By contrast, a test question allows students no control over the 
flow of the discussion. Because authentic questions allow an inde¬ 
terminate number of acceptable answers and open the floor to stu¬ 
dents' ideas, they work dialogically.... a test question allows only 
one possible right answer, and is hence monologic (in Lotman's 
terms, univocal). 

The use of test questions '^co rrespo nd)s] to [al t ypical situatio n 
of speech communication" (Bakhtin, 1986, p. 87)—namely, recita¬ 
tion as a form of classroom discourse. In a study of the discourse of 
eighth- and ninth-grade writing classrooms, Nystrand (1997, p. 44), 
reports that "in virtually all the classes, the teacher asked nearly 
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all the questions; few about literature were authentic, and equally 
few followed up on student responses." Having made these points, 
Nystrand goes on to caution that " authentic questions discussion, 
small-group work, and interaction, though important do not cate¬ 
gorically produce learning" (p. 72). Much depends on the larger set- ; 
ting in which such practices occur. However, Nystrand s find g 
clearly suggest that the practice of having teachers ask almost 
the questions and the absence of authentic questions are not desir¬ 
able from the standpoint of student learning. In Nystran ^ s view, 
such practices contribute to a setting that does not assign sigm i- 
cant and serious epistemic roles to students that the studen s e - 

SelV Thc kind of interaction criticized by Nystrand has been the sub¬ 
ject of a major ethnographic study of an elementary school classroom 
by Mehan (1979). A great deal of the interaction Mehan observed m 
a combined first-, second-, and third-grade classroom over the course 
of a year occurred in a quite standard, scripted from invo ving^ 
teacher's "initiation" (e.g v "What is the capital of the Uruted 
followed by a student's "reply" (e.g., "Washington, D.C. ) followed 

in turn by the teacher's "evaluation" (e g., '' Good '''.f.^th 
interaction Mehan examined from nine lessons revealed that the 
three-part sequential pattern predominates in teacher-initiated 

iMe He C aTreUan« on the initiation-teplyevaluation (1-R-EI sequence 
reflects sevexaLessential assumptions onthe part of the teachers an 
pupils who participate in classroom discourse. The fl tstassump L 
is that most questions in classroom discourse should be asked by 
teachers. The heavy predominance of teacher speech in genera an 
teacher questions in particular in several studies reflects the power 

I: of this underlying assumption. M 

m The second assumption concerns the efficacy of the nsttuc 
tional questions" (Nystrand's test questions) involved. Their h vy 
use suggests that test questions are generally, viewed as serving 
powerful and productive role in instruetion. This form of utterance 
seems to be used very widely in American classroom dls J ours ^ a ^ 
it is often found in parent-child interaction at home, at least in th 
case of middle-class families. However, as Heath (1983) has noted, 
test questions are extremely rare in the parent-child interactions 
found among certain groups, an observation that have ma, 
implications of why children from these groups encounter so much 
difficulty in mastering the forms of speaking and thinking required 
to succeed in school. 
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t The thir d assu mp tio n has to do with the special kind of relation¬ 
ship between teacher and pupil. This is an asymmetric relationship 
in which teachers have the right (indeed the responsibility) to ask 
instructional questions and pupils have the o bligation to answer 
them, but not vice versa. In terms of the properties of mediated ac¬ 
tion outlined in chapter 2, this means that test que s t ion s and I-R-E 
sequences as cultural tools are associated with a particular organi¬ 
zation of power and authority, an organization reflected in the fact 
that students are not given "significant and serious epistemic roles" 
(Nystrand, 1997, p. 72). To say this of course is not to suggest that 
anyone can invoke a speech genre involving test questions and au¬ 
tomatically obtain power and authority as a result. It is to say, how¬ 
ever, that if_interlocutors engage in a "language game" (Wittgenstein, 
1972) organized around th is speech genre, th ey tacitly agree to a par¬ 
ticular arrangement of power and authority. In some cases, misun¬ 
derstanding or disagreements about the speech genre being used may 
arise, and in those cases conflict may emerge. For example, one in¬ 
terlocutor might resist another's attempt to use test questions by 
saying something like, "Who do you think you are, a teacher?" 

The possibility for conflict in such cases reflects the more gen¬ 
eral point that the "particular contacts between the meanings of 
words and actual concrete reality under certain typical circum¬ 
stances" (Bakhtin, 1986, p. 87) may take various forms. On the one 
hand, utterances must occur in some already existing context and as 
a result have certain presuppositions. Notions such as "given infor¬ 
mation" (Chafe, 1974, 1976; Clark &Haviland, 1977; Halliday, 1967) 
and "psychological subject" (Vygotsky, 1987) are grounded in this 
observation. On the other hand, making an utterance defines or trans¬ 
forms this context in some way. This is the "performative" or "cre¬ 
ative" dimension of speaking analyzed by theorists such as Austin 
(1975) and Silverstein (1976, 1985). The point is that using utterances 
clearly associated with particular speech genres may reflect an ex¬ 
isting, agreed-upon speech situation or it may constitute a "bid" 

(Rommetveit, 19 74) to define the speech situation in a particular way. 
In the case of conflict just outlined, the bid was contested rather than 
accepted and presupposed. 

A fourth point to make about a speech genre grounded in test 
questions concerns the assumptions about the mastery, possessio n, 
and communication of knowledge it presupposes. Specifically, test 
questions and I-R-E sequences presuppose that individuals "have" 
some bit of knowledge or information. Furthermore, this informa¬ 
tion is typically assumed to exist in the form of some kind of inter- 
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nal representation, and the task is to display it in an external, public 
form when the teacher makes a request for it. From the perspective 
of Lotman's account of functional dualism, the use of test questions 
reflects a set of assumptions about the univocal functiqn of language. 

If students cannot respond appropriately to test questions the nor¬ 
mal assumption is that something went awry in the accurate trans¬ 
mission or reception of information that occurred earlier; language 
had not lived up to its " ability to transmit a message adequately" 
(Lotman, 1990, p. 13). Furthermore, it is the nature of the I-R-E se¬ 
quence to treat neither the initiation question by the teacher nor the 
reply by the student as a thinking device. Students who are not given 
a significant and serious epistemic role are not invited to respond to 
a teacher's question such as "What is the capital of France?" by say¬ 
ing, "That is a question that I find very interesting." Conversely, m 
the I-R-E sequence the student's reply is never considered a think¬ 
ing device for further discussion. Instead, it is either evaluated as cor- 
rect or incorrect, and the recitation moves on. 

One of the most striking facts about speech genres involving test 
questions and I-R-E sequences is their resistance to change in the face 
of extended criticism. Investigators such as Nystrand (1993.). have 
documented on a broad scale what other observers have suspected 
for decades—namely, that inauthentic or test questions seem to have 
little positive impact on students' learning and achievement. Indeed, 
Nystrand found that even a very small number of authentic ques¬ 
tions is associated with positive student outcomes, whereas massive 
amounts of test questions in the absence of authentic questions have 
no such impact. If all this is true, why do test questions continue to 
be so pervasive in classroom discourse? In my view, the key to under¬ 
standing this has to do with the claim I outlined in chapter 2—that 
mediated action typically has multiple simultaneous goals. The point 
here is the test questions are not without a function, but the func¬ 
tion they serve—which has to do with creatingand rnaintaining the 
relations of power and authorityjnldassrqoms—does not foster aca¬ 
demic achievement. In this connection, for example, Lemke (1990) 
has argued that in some cases the use of a series of test questions 
makes it possible for a teacher to maintain the floor and cover the 

same materia±thatLWOuldJie_covered in ajraditional lecture format 

but to appear to be interactive in the process.) -p? ? jn>y - v 

Given the demands of a sociocultural setting shaped by forces 4 
such as standardized curricula and achievement testing, the tempta¬ 
tion to rely heavily on test questions is quite understandable. Indeed, 
from this perspective they must be viewed as being quite appropriate 
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and adaptive. What this means from the perspective of student's aca¬ 
demic achievement, however, is that the most effective speech genres 
might not be employed. As I argued in chapter 2, it is often the case 
that cultural tools that have emerged in response to pressures in one 
context or domain of action are made to do "double duty" by being 

used in another form of mediated action The pervasive use of a reci- 

tation speech genre to instruct students may be taken as a case in 
point It also reflects, however, the pattern that many forms of me¬ 
diated action have of serving multiple simultaneous goals In the 
sociocultural setting in which they operate, teachers are charged with 
* he simultaneous goals of maintaining an institutional order and 
cratering student learning (as well as other tasks too numerous to 
mention). As a result, it is not to much the case that the teachers 
studied by Nystrand or Mehan are simply using the wron g cult ural 
too for the task at hand; instead, they are responding to mul tiple 
simultaneous demands, and the challenge is to employ speech genres 
that can respond most appropriately. 

Reciprocal Teaching as Instructional Discourse 

Since the early 1990s, a great deal of attention has been given to 
the issue of how students could be given the kind of "significant 
and serious epistemic roles" that Nystrand (1997) has argued are 
missing in so many settings of c lassr oo m disc ourse. One practice 
that has received a great deal of attention under this heading is "re¬ 
ciprocal teaching." Reciprocal teaching was originally developed by 
Palmcsar and Brown (1984, 1988) in an effort to help middle-school 
students who are able to decode written texts but have serious dif¬ 
ficulties understanding and remembering them. As Palincsar 
(quoted in Bruer, 1993, p. 205) has noted, many teachers view such 
students as presenting some of the most baffling problems they 
encounter. In developing the techniques of reciprocal teaching, 
Palmcsar and Brown drew on an existing body of research about rea¬ 
soning and reading to outlin e a set of strategies required for effec¬ 
tive comprehension. They then devised a procedure forencourag- 
mg students to master and appropriate these strategies. In addition 
to demonstrating the effectiveness of these procedures for middle- 
school students with reading comprehension problems, Palincsar, 
Brown, and Campione (1993) and other investigators have recently 
expanded the application of reciprocal teaching to children of other 
ages and abilities. 
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In summarizing the impressive results from over a decade of re¬ 
search in reciprocal teaching, Palincsar et al. (1993, p. 45) write: 

Most research on reciprocal teaching has been conducted in the area 
of reading and listening comprehension instruction by general, 
remedial, and special educators. Generally, the instruction has been 
conducted in small groups (averaging six to eight). Students enter¬ 
ing these studies scored approximately 30% correct on indepen¬ 
dent measures of text comprehension and participated in the in¬ 
tervention for a minimum of 25 instructional days. The criterion 
was applied to determine success was the attainment of an inde¬ 
pendent score of 75 to 80% correct on four or five consecutively 
administered measures of comprehension, assessing recall of text, 
ability to draw inferences, ability to state the gist of material read, 
and application of knowledge acquired from the text to a novel 
situation. Using this criterion, approximately 80% of both the pri¬ 
mary and middle school students were judged successful. Further¬ 
more, these gains were observed to be maintained for up to six 
months to a year following instruction. (Brown & Palincsar, 1982; 
Palincsar & Brown, 1984, 1989) 

When reviewing such results, one must remember that they often 
concern students who have traditionally done extremely poorly in 
instructional settings and have been extremely resistant to success¬ 
ful intervention by teachers and researchers. The success reciprocal 
teaching has had with these populations has led Bruer (1993, p. 2) to 
call it the ''educational equivalent of polio vaccine." 

In reciprocal teaching, students as well as teachers take on the 
role of guiding other members of a group through the processes re¬ 
quired to understand textg j^uafly ). The discussions 

are not open ended but are organized around a set of strategies used 
by expert readers. Forms of dialogue based on these strategies are first 
modeled by a teacher, and then the teacher coaches students as they 
take these over in group discussion settings. The students are 
introduced to their role of dialogue leader through explicit instruc¬ 
tion about appropriate strategic directives^ through imitating the 
teachers' modeled activities, and through feedback from the teacher 
about their attempts to lead the discussion, but in all cases the goal 
is to have students take on the active role of posing questions about 
the text to others. 

Consider a reciprocal teaching session concerned with a text about 
how salt is produced. The students in this session were seventh grad¬ 
ers, all of whom had been identified as being poor comprehenders. 
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By the time this session occurred, however, they had had extensive 
experience in reciprocal teaching, and as a result the form of dia¬ 
logue in which they engaged was quite well organized and to the 
point, standing in marked contrast to the kinds of interchanges they 
had produced earlier. The two students ("C" and A ) involved in 
this session first read the text and then engaged in a reciprocal teach¬ 
ing dialogue, receiving occasional feedback from the teacher ("T"): 

c: Name three different basic methods how salt is produced. 
a: Evaporation, mining, evaporation ... artificial heat evaporation, 
c: Correct, very good. My summary on this paragraph is about 
ways that salt is being produced. 
t: Very good. Could you select the next teacher? (Palincsar & 
Brown, 1984, p. 162) 

In this case, the instruction, modeling, and feedback provided by 
the teacher was minimal, primarily because the dialogue occurred 
after many sessions of reciprocal teaching and the students hadiargely 
mastered the procedure. In earlier sessions, the teacher had to pro¬ 
vide a great deal of support, and even when she did so students seemed 
to find it quite difficult to see the point of the dialogue and carry it 
on effectively. This reflects the general pattern noted by Palincsar 
and Brown (1984, p. 135): "unclear questions and detailed summa¬ 
ries predominated in the early sessions, while main idea questions 
and summaries were most common in the later sessions." 

The specific strategies on which reciprocal teaching is based 
derive from research conducted by Brown (1980) and others on the 
kinds of procedures used by individuals in effective reading and rea¬ 
soning. On the basis of this research, reciprocal teaching focuses on 
the strategies of "questioning," "summarizing," "clarifying, and 
"predicting." 

The dialogue leader (adult or child) begins the discussion by ask¬ 
ing questions about the context of the text. The group discusses 
these questions, raises additional questions, and, in the case of 
disagreement or misunderstanding, rereads the text. Whereas the 
questions are used to stimulate discussion, summarizing is used 
to identify the gist of what has been read and discussed and to pre¬ 
pare the group to proceed to the next portion of the text. Once again, 
there is discussion for the purpose of achieving consensus regard¬ 
ing the summary. The third strategy, clarification , is used oppor¬ 
tunistically for the purpose of restoring meaning when a concept, 
word, or phrase has been misunderstood or is unfamiliar to some- 
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. »Kp srrnirD Finally the discussion leader provides the oppor- 

the content of the .ex, as well as clue, prowted *tt. 

(e g., embedded questions). (Palincsar et al., 199 , PP 
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* series of assessments 

conducted during and after reciprocal teaching. 

Each day, before |b.s«Une|, during, end ^““Tthiy'^d 
ine the students took an unassisted assessment, wh y 

a'novel passage and answered ten comp.ehenston 
from memory. From their baseline performance of » ' 

they improved during training to accuracy levels of 85 /°,le y 

maintained when the intervention was terminated. E 
6-month delay the students averaged 60% correct without help, 
and it took only 1 day of renewed reciprocal teaching to return t em 
to the 85% level achieved during training. 

From the perspective of mediated action, reciprocal teac ^^^ ia ^ 
be viewed as a procedure iejjnedia±es the^ 

provides them with new items in their “^^V.udenK 

10911 In this connection, there is strong evidence that the stuae 
SnofoSy tiered but appropriated the procedures o recmrocal 
teaching Specifically, the fact that they spontaneously used the strat- 

teaching in their own inrramental func- 

tioning six months after their last reciprocal tcachrng session g 
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gests that the "situation definition" (Wertsch, 1984) of a reading 
comprehension task that they spontaneously used is grounded in 
these strategies. 

Understanding why poor readers do not initially acquire the cul¬ 
tural tools required for effective reading in the way that good readers 
do is beyond the scope of what I have to say. Instead, I continue to 
focus on some of the concrete processes involved in reciprocal teach¬ 
ing and why they seem to have their impact. The first point to make 
in this respect is that much of reciprocal teaching's success is directly 
tied to its reorganization of "participant structure" (Phillips, 1972; 
Herrenkohl, 1995) of the activity. The organization of the partici¬ 
pants' rights, roles, and responsibilities in reciprocal teaching settings 
(Herrenkohl & Wertsch, in press) is quite different from that in typi¬ 
cal classroom discourse. In particular, the level of engagement and 
the power and authority given to students in reciprocal teaching seem 
to be crucial. 

Palincsar and her colleagues (Palincsar & Brown, 1984; Palincsar 
et al., 1993) have examined this dimension of reciprocal teaching by 
comparing it to other procedures that would seem to offer the same 
cognitive benefits but leave the participant structure fundamentally 
unchanged. For example, in one study Palincsar and Brown (1984) 
employed a "locating information" (LI) procedure with a control 
group of students. This is based on a procedure widely used by teach¬ 
ers of remedial reading, to help students cope with questions on texts 
they have just read: 

The students are shown where in the text the answer to a text- 
explicit question can be found. The teacher demonstrates how to 
combine across separate sections of text to answer a text-implicit 
question, and the students are shown how to use their prior knowl¬ 
edge to answer a script-implicit question. 

After reading the assessment passages independently (help was 
given if they couldn't understand anything), the student and teacher 
answered the questions together with the text in front of them. The 
student attempted to answer. The teacher praised correct responses; 
following incorrect responses, she guided the student back into the 
passage to the appropriate paragraph where the answer could be 
found. If necessary, the line(s) where the answer could be found was 
given, as well as prompts to help the students find the answer. Dur¬ 
ing the procedure, the students were being taught that the answers 
to the questions could be found with a little work with the text and 
their prior knowledge, a proposition that they greeted with some 
surprise! Answers to questions were discussed and mutually agreed 
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upon by student and investigator. On the following assessment pas¬ 
ses, the students worked unaided and answered questions from 
memory, just as in the Reciprocal Teaching group, (p. 132) 

Palincsar and Brown (1984) report that, relative to reciprocal 
teaching the LI procedure hadUttle effect onstudpts reading com- 
pTeSonTevet WheiS the comprehension levelsof smdenrs 
participating in reciprocal teaching improved quite significantly, 
Si of average readers, the comprehension Weis o the 
students participating in the locating informatton tntervention (als 
poor comprehenders] did not improve significantly. “erf^omP£ 

§ he ns ion levels of participants in the LI procedure failedto differ sig 
nificantly from those of another group of poor comprehenders w 
■ wer^simply tested and retested over the course of the study. 

What this strongly suggests is that it is not *5 
that influences students' learning but the fact that students ask 

lircm—that is, the participant structure m jo„s 

embedded influences students' learning significantly. The questions 
involved in the LI procedure, and indeed many questions pose y 
teachers in normal classroom discourse, are quite similar to 
ound n reciprocal teaching, but in many cases they clearly do not 
have the same impact. There seems to be something very powerful 
then, about the students' taking^ the role of ppsing, as oppos __ 

merelv answering, questions in reciprocal teaching. 

. To use terminology introduced earlier in this chapter, the nove 

partSpant stmcture Stroducedby reciprocal teaching involves new 
forms of alterity. When participating in 

are required to speak from a perspective that calls on the 
appropriate questions and to recognize and assess appropriate re¬ 
sponses, a perspective that differs markedly tom t a: 
cmeech eenres organized around test questions and I-R-E sequences. 

^density and simuhaneity of multipleperspec^vesm^ygdm 

reciprocal teaching are simply not encountered when students re¬ 
spond to others'jest questions. This suggests a 
tion to Bakhtin's account of alterity, an account in which he asserted 
that q cannot do without the other; I cannot become myself with- 
out ,he Other,. must find myself in the other« “ “ 
me [in mutual reflection and perception) (1979, p. 312). By pa 
paring in reciprocal teaching, students become themselves with the 
other in a particular and a particularly beneficial are 

This is not to suggest that test questions an - q . 

concerned solely with the univocal function of texts and wit 
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intersubjectivity whereas reciprocal teaching is concerned solely with 
the dialogic function of tests and with alterity. Even though Nystrand 
(1997) characterizes inauthentic, test questions in terms of a mono¬ 
logic form of discourse, he recognizes the dialogic processes they 
involve. Conversely, even though reciprocal teaching can be charac¬ 
terized as involving a denser and more produ ctive form of alterity 
than other types of classroom discourse, the univocal fu nction and 
intersubjectivity are still involved. Specifically, what the studen ts 
participating in reciprocal teaching may be said to achieve is a higher 
level of intersubjectivity with their teachers about appropriate stra- 
tegic questions to pose when reading a text. On the other hand, how¬ 
ever, this higher level of intersubjectivity is concerned with an in¬ 
herently dialogic process. Instead of assuming that understanding a 
text is a process of passively receiving transmitted information, this 
practice assumes that reading involves active, dialogic engagement. 

A little-investigated fact about reciprocal teaching is that it 
often takes upward of five sessions for students to use the technique 
effectively. One possible reason for this is that the form of alterity is 
strikingly different from that usually encountered in classroom dis¬ 
course. Palincsar and Brown (1984) report that, in the initial sessions 
students, often have little or no idea of the appropriate directives to 
use. In these sessions, the teacher often must intervene up to the point 
of providing the specific utterances to be copied verbatim by students 
as models for what they say to others. For example, Palincsar and 
Brown (1984) report the following interchange between a teacher and 
a seventh grader, Charles, who had poor comprehension (IQ = 70, read¬ 
ing comprehension grade equivalent = third grade). This was from 
Charles's first reciprocal teaching session and was about a paragraph 
on water moccasins and other snakes: 

c: What is found in the southeastern snakes, also the copperhead, 
rattlesnakes, vipers—they have. I'm not doing this right. 
t: All right. Do you want to know about the pit viper? 
c: Yeah. 

t: What would be a good question about the pit vipers that starts 
with the word "why"? 
c: (No response) 

t: How about, "Why are the snakes called pit vipers?" 
c: Why do they want to know that they are called pit vipers? 
t: Try it again. 

c: Why do they, pit vipers in a pit? 

t: How about, "Why do they call the snakes pit vipers?" 
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c: Why do they call the snakes pit vipers? 

t: There you go! Good for you. (Palincsar &. Brown, 1984, p. 138) 

In this interchange, it is apparent that Charles had very little 
understanding of how to go about the kind of strategic questioning 
envisioned by Palincsar and Brown (1984). He clearly did not know 
what directive to pose, and the procedure was so alien to him that 
he had great difficulty repeating the teacher's suggested utterances, 
let alone producing appropriate ones on his own. When analyzed from 
the perspective of mediated action, these points are quite interest¬ 
ing. They provide yet another illustration of the irreducible tension 
between agerjt..and cultural tool inherent in mediated action. As 
Charles's problems with the questions demonstrate, cultural tools 
in and of themselves are relatively meaningless in the absence of 
competent use by an agent. Some minimal degree of mastery by an 
agent is required before these tools can really begin to be a part of 
mediated action on the intramental plane. Of course, such mediated 
action can occur on the intermental plane, but only with a good deal 
of "scaffolding" (Wood, Bruner, St Ross, 1976) or "other-regulation" 
|| (Wertsch, Minick, St Arns, 1984). 

This illustration also reinforces the point that speech genres, not 
1 other units of language, are the relevant cultural tools at issue. There 
is no suggestion here that Charles did not understand the English 
words and sentences used by the teacher. Instead, his problems 
stemmed from an inability to recognize and use a speech genre or 
general pattern of utterances, a pattern that "correspond(s) to typi¬ 
cal situations of speech communication, typical themes, and, con¬ 
sequently, also to particular contacts between the meanings of words 
and actual concrete reality under certain typical circumstances 
(Bakhtin, 1986, p. 87). 

The type of situation and theme involved in this example is what 
defines reciprocal teaching. Charles did not yet have a sense of the 
speech whole" (Bakhtin, 1979, p. 79) that characterizes reciprocal 
teaching, and as a result he had extreme difficulty in participating 
in the procedure at this point. Indeed, when Charles finally asked, 
"Why do they call the snakes pit vipers?" it woul d seem reasonable 
to give primary credit for this utterance to the cultural tool and the 
teacher rather than to Charles as an agent. After all, he was simply 
reusing a form that had just been supplied to him. If every utterance 
involves at least two voices (Wertsch, 1991), then it would seem that 
one voice (that of the discourse form of reciprocal teaching) is doing 
the bulk of the talking in this case. 
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All this is not to say, however, that Charles's participation as an 
agent in reciprocal teaching was unimportant or useless. Such an 
interpretation could easily be derived from too exclusive a focus on 
the agent in isolation, and it would overlook two important points 
about this form of mediated action. First, even if the cultural tool is 
primarily responsible for shaping an utterance, this utterance may 
continue to play a role in dialogic encounters with others. The utter¬ 
ance that Charles eventually produced through the teacher's prompts 
and modeling was one to which other students then replied, and he 
was thereby drawn into a dialogic exchange. 

Second, using the words of others, even when they seem to be 
very poorly understood, can have an important influence on the agent 
using them in the longer run. Charles's ability to produce appropri¬ 
ate directives to others improved markedly over the first several days 
of his participation in reciprocal teaching. This improvement came 
about through the kinds of teacher prompts reflected in the previous 
passage. For example, on the seventh day of reciprocal teaching the 
following interchange occurred in connection with a passage about 
the Venus flytrap: 

c: What is the most interesting of the insect eating plants, and 
where do the plants live at? 

t: Two excellent questions! They are both clear and important 
questions. Ask us one at a time now. 

There is a striking difference between this interchange and the one 
from the first day, in which Charles understood practically nothing 
about the desired speech genre. Such progress in mastering strategic 
directives is not always characteristic of the first seven days of re¬ 
ciprocal teaching, but the difference between this interchange and 
the one reported earlier is indicative of the general kind of transfor¬ 
mation students undergo. 

The process of mastering the strategic directives involved in re¬ 
ciprocal teaching can be usefully understood as an instance of "per¬ 
formance before competence," to use Cazden's (1981) felicitous expres¬ 
sion. Consistent with this view is the idea that development often 
occurs through using a cultural tool before an agent fully understands 
what this cultural tool is or how it works. Such an interpretation con¬ 
trasts with the standard assumption that an agent must understand 
what she is doing before she can do it. As I have argued elsewhere 
(Wertsch, 1985), Vygotsky outlined a developmental dynamic in which 
a child or other learner may arrive at a level of consciousness and con¬ 
trol of a form of mediated action as a result of, and hence only after , 
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having carried out that action for some time. In his analysis of how a 
young child's act of reaching can be transformed into the act of point¬ 
ing through social interaction with an adult, Vygotsky (1981b, p. 1 ) 

asserted that "the child is the last to become conscious of the gesture, 
and he made similar arguments in connection with the mastery of word 
meaning. In this sense, mediational means play an essential ro e 

creating a leading edge of development. . .. , 

From the perspective of mediated action, the materiality 
mediational means plays an essential role in making the developmen¬ 
tal dynamic envisioned here possible. Only because a material form 
was involved and could be imitated could Charles gain entry into the 
processes at the heart of reciprocal teaching. In the absence of 
mechanism for conveying meaning directly (i.e., in an unme la 
fashion) to Charles, a material form must be involved. In his case 
this form was nearly the only point of contact he had with the speech 
genre and with others. To be sure, he was operating at a very low level 
of intersubjectivity with the teacher in his initial attempts but this 
intersubjectivity was possible thanks to the material ^s ^y “u d 
employ. Furthermore, he was involved at a very low level ofalterity 
with his interlocutor in his first attempts, but he engaged in is 
initial level of alterity by relying on the materiality of the mediation 
means being employed. There seems to be something 
handling, or in this case, "mouthing," a material form that provides 
the basis for attaining future levels of intersubjectmty, alten y, an 

maS InTheir analyses of reciprocal teaching, Palincsar and her col¬ 
leagues have focused primarily on intramental outcomes and have 
paid relatively little attention to the concrete forms of intermental 
functioning that give rise to it. As is evident from the examples I have 
reported, these investigators do provide some extensive anecdotal 
reports that are quite informative. However, their main analytic focus 

has not been on intermental issues. , 

Motivated in part by a desire to know more about the kinds 
intermental processes involved in reciprocal teaching, Heryen o 
| £995} undertook a study of a form of instruction loosely modeled on 
this procedure. This study examined student engagement in the con¬ 
text of two fourth-grade science classrooms ("class 1 and class 2 ) 
in a large urban elementary school in New England. Both classes had 
the same teacher, and twelve students were assigned to each using 
matched-pairs procedure. As a result, the classes did not differ w th 
respect to the teacher involved, nor did they differ significantly with 
regard to sex, race, or standardized test scores. The same set of es- 
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sons about balance beams was used in each group. The objective was 
to involve students in substantial discussions regarding their expla¬ 
nations about phenomena related to the balance and buildi ng a ctivities. 

Lessons in both class 1 and class 2 were organized into three parts: 
whole-class introductory comments, small-group activities, and 
whole-class reporting sessions (i.e., students reported about their 
small-group activities to the whole class). Each of these activities 
occurred each day of the study. Students worked in groups of four to 
complete their small-group activities. Two students in each small 
group were assigned the role of "reporter," while the other two stu¬ 
dents acted as "scribes." The reporters were responsible for present¬ 
ing their group's activity orally to the whole class, while the scribes 
were responsible for organizing relevant information that could be 
used by the reporters during the reporting session. These roles rotated 
so that all small-group members had a chance to be reporters and 
scribes. 

At the beginning of the intervention, students in both classes 
were introduced to three strategic steps to guide them in producing 
explanations of scientific phenomena. These steps were: (lj predict¬ 
ing and theorizing, (2) summarizing findings, and (3) coordinating 
predictions and theories with existing evidence (i.e., with findings). 
From the perspective of mediated action, the se step s co ns titute cul¬ 
tural tools in the form of patterns of speaking, or speech genres. The 
goal was to encourage students to use these patterns of speaking in 
social interactions and eventually to master and appropriate them 
on the intramental plane as well. 

The major difference that distinguished class 1 from class 2 was 
in the participant structure. During the reporting segment of the daily 
procedure, students in class 2 were each assigned an "audience role" 
that corresponded to one of the three steps. Thus, some audience 
members were responsible for checking the group reports for predic¬ 
tions and theories, others were responsible for the summary of find¬ 
ings, and still others were responsible for determining if the report¬ 
ers discussed the relationship between their group's predictions and 
findings. In class 1, no special roles were given tojthe audience mem¬ 
bers. Since all students were familiar with reporting sessions in their 
regular science classrooms, it was assumed that, without specific role 
assignments, students in class 1 would behave in a manner that was 
consistent with their prior experience in this setting (see Herrenkohl 
& Guerra, 1996, for further discussion of methods). The three audi¬ 
ence roles used in class 2 constitute another participant structure and 
provide a loose parallel with the strategies mentioned by Palincsar 
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and her colleagues. Among other things, this again means that stu¬ 
dents were given some power and authority as speakers that they 
normally do not have in classroom discourse, the kinds of audience 
roles given to the students in this study are virtually never given to 
students when responding to teachers. 

Analyses of transcribed classroom discussions during the whole- 
class reporting time revealed that class 1 and class 2 were similar in 
that the interaction in both was quite different from the standard 
I-R-E patterns reported by Mehan (1979) and others. There were, how¬ 
ever, significant differences between class 1 and class 2. Students in 
class 2, who took up audience roles associated with the three strate¬ 
gic steps, were muc h m ore engaged in discussion an d in building 
scientific explanations than were students in class 1. Herrenkohl 
(1995, p. 104) reports that, 

Overall, students in [class 2] were more engaged with the cogni¬ 
tive content and the members of their class. Specifically, students 
in [class 2] spoke for a greater percentage of class time than stu¬ 
dents in [class 1 ]. A trend in (class 2] suggested that students con¬ 
tinued to take over more of the responsibility for speaking as the 
training progressed. This trend was not found in [class 1]. Students 
in [class 2] also asked more questions of the reporters than students 
in [class 1). Lastly, students in [class 2j initiated significantly more 
engagement episodes than students in [class 1). All of these find¬ 
ings support the conclusion that [class 2) students were more en¬ 
gaged in the training sessions than students in [class 1). 

Table 5.1 presents the number of questions that class 1 and class 
2 students directed to reporters over the course of the study. Again, 
reporters were students who were assigned the role of reporting about 
their small-group activities to the whole class at the end of each day's 
session. Different children took on this responsibility on different 
days in class 1 and class 2. Class 2 students who were audience mem¬ 
bers also took on the responsibility for checking reports of predic¬ 
tions and theories, summarizing findings, and coordinating predic¬ 
tions and theories with evidence. As Ta ble 5.1 shows, virtually all 
the questions directed to reporters in class 1 were from the teacher. 
In contrast, in class 2 the students, rather than the teacher, were 
responsible for a large majority of the questions. Although some stu¬ 
dents in class 2 asked many more questions than others, every one 
of the students in class 2 asked more questions than any student in 
class 1. 

Students in class 1 certainly were never told by the teacher, re¬ 
searcher, or anyone else that they could not ask questions. However, 
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Table 5. 1 Number of Questions Directed 
to the Reporters by Students in Class 1 and 
Class 2 


Class 1 
Students 

Questions 

Class 2 
Students 

Questions 

Zeree 

0 

Rosie 

29 

Salvador 

0 

Tammy 

16 

Jeanie 

0 

Olivia 

24 

Susan 

1 

Denise 

19 

Peter 

1 

Emma 

3 

James 

0 

Steven 

22 

Kathy 

0 

Raul 

39 

Carrie 

0 

Carson 

2 

Billy 

0 

Dai 

11 

Nam 

0 

Rich 

15 

Julie 

1 

Qing 

41 

Carl 

0 

Christie 

5 

Teacher 

368 

Teacher 

117 

Total 

371 

Total 

343 


in line with standard classroom discourse patterns, they virtually 
never did. The absence of questions on the part of class 1 students is 
especially striking, given their familiarity with the three strategic 
steps that guided the oral reporting sessions. It suggests that there is 
a social gravity" (Gee, 1991) that operates against substantial stu¬ 
dent involvement in the whole-class reporting sessions characteris¬ 
tic of class 2. The absence of students' questions in class 1 might 
reflect, at least in part, a general need to maintain order and disci¬ 
pline m classroom settings (Schrag, 1988). By the time students reach 
fourth grade, they are well aware of this standard "rule" of teacher 
control and responsibility within the classroom. It appears that 
without specific procedures for encouraging them to participate (i.e. 
assigning them to audience roles for checking each report for the three 
strategic steps), students simply allow the teacher to adopt the role 
of questioner. As a result, being a reporter in class 1 gave students 
access to questions directed to them by the teacher. Such individual 
attention from the teacher to reporters was not as characteristic of 
class 2. In contrast, audience members in class 2 were encouraged 
or even required, to be more engaged and responsible for their own 
and others' understandings. 

Insutn, the major form of participation and engagement was strik¬ 
ingly different for the two groups. In class 1, it involved group report- 
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ers interacting with the teacher, while in Class 2 it involved students 
as well as the teacher interacting with the reporters. Hence, the au¬ 
dience roles given to class 2 students encouraged them to appropri¬ 
ate an important cultural tool—posing questions to others in a pub¬ 
lic forum. These roles would seem to be effective in encouraging 
further appropriation as well as mastery of cultural tools associated 
with effective scientific reasoning in schools. 

The findings from Herrenkohl's study as well as the results of 
analyses of reciprocal teaching raise some interesting points about 
mastery and appropriation. Both sets of studies demonstrate that it 
is possible for students to engage in dialogic encounters with writ¬ 
ten texts and with others in ways that are fairly unusual in typical 
academic discourse. Furthermore, both studies suggest that it takes 
several sessions for students to enter into this engagement in a con¬ 
sistent and confident manner. From the perspective of mediated ac¬ 
tion, this means that in both cases students eventually came to use 
4 set of cultural tools without the need of continuing outside sup¬ 
port, or "scaffolding" (Wood, Bruner, & Ross, 1976), on the inter- 
mental plane (e.g., teachers' modeling, coaching). 

As I noted earlier, the possibility of entering into the form of 
intermental functioning characteristic of reciprocal teaching relies 
on the materiality of the mediational means employed. At early stages 
of the procedure, students often had little or no mastery of these 
mediational means, but only by using these means could they join 
the dialogue and master it. The phenomenon of performance before 
c ompetence is i n c ertain respects count erintuit ive, bu t it seems to 
be quite important. 

The fact that the students, acting independently six months after 
their last session of reciprocal teaching, continued to employ the new 
cultural tools introduced by this procedure suggests that they had 
appropriated as well as mastered these tools. They had made these 
cultural tools their own and spontaneously employed them at this 
point in intramental functioning. Similar anecdotal evidence is re¬ 
ported by Herrenkohl (1995) about the students who participated in 
class 2. Teachers and other adult observers commented that these 
students were more likely to actively engage in others' presentations 
by asking probing questions about what had been said. 

Such observations and findings raise interesting questions about 
the nature of appropriation. The way I defined this notion in chapter 
2 involves a contrast with mastery, which means that it is possible, 
at least in principle, to master a cultural tool but not to appropriate 
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Notes 

1. Following the practice of Minick (Vygotsky, 1987), I employ the 
terms "intermental" and "intramental" as translations of "interpsikhi- 
cheskii" and "intrapsikhicheskii," respectively. This is more consistent 
with other translations of the term "psikhicheskii" and "mental" in Wertsch 
(1981) and elsewhere, but it is a shift away from translation practices fol¬ 
lowed in Wertsch (1981) and Vygotsky (1978) where the terms "interpsycho- 
logical" (vs. "intermental") and "intrapsychological" (vs. "intramental") were 
used. 

2. As used by scholars such as Lotman, a text is any semiotic corpus 
that has significance. It may be verbal (e.g., a single utterance, a book-length 
treatise) or nonverbal (e.g., a painting, a costume). My focus will be on verbal 
texts, especially ones that are spoken in the flow of intermental functioning. 
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Appropriation 
and Resistance 


-rn chapter 1,1 outlined some of the pitfalls of methodological indi- 
Ividualism and how sociocultural research seeks to avoid them. In 
that same context, I suggested that one of the potential dangers of 
sociocultural research is social reductionism, or the assumption that 
it is possible to reduce accounts of human action to social forces 
alone. In the terminology of Burke's pentad, social reductionism 
amounts to focusing exclusively on the scene and failing to take the 
agent into account. 

My comments about mediated action in the previous chapters 
have been motivated by a desire to avoid both forms of reduction¬ 
ism, to "live in the middle," as Holquist (1994) has put it. With re¬ 
gard to mediated action, this means maintaining a focus on the irre¬ 
ducible tension between agent and mediational means, and much 
of what I have had to say in previous chapters had to do with this. 
In addition, there is at least one other kind of middle to occupy when 
trying to analyze mediational means. As I suggested in chapter 2, 
it is important to know where cultural tools come from as well as 
to know how they are used. For example, it is not unusual for a cul¬ 
tural tool to have emerged as a spin-off of some process, and in 
almost all cases there are historical contingencies that shape a 
mediational means in unintended ways. In the terminology I employ 
here, I speak of these issues under the heading of "production" of 
mediational means, and I try to link an analysis of production with 
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an analysis of the "consumption" of mediational means. I argue that 
these two processes are often intricately related. In particular, forces 
that go into the production of a cultural tool often play a major role 
in determining how it will be used. 

In chapter 3,1 outlined some additional cases in which the im¬ 
portance of the production of mediational means was quite appar¬ 
el" I suggested there that cultural tools such as narratives from of¬ 
ficial history can have great power in shaping our understanding about 
the past, even when we question and try to resist these cultural tools 
To my mind, the most striking finding from the study of American 
college students' accounts of the origins of the United States is that 
even though several of the students were quite critical of the official 
quest-for-freedom narrative, every one of their accounts was con¬ 
structed around it. 

In the case of the quest-for-freedom narrative, it is not difficult 
to identify some of the forces of production. In his review of Ameri¬ 
can history textbooks produced in the twentieth century FitzGerald 
(1979, p. 47) has noted: 

History textbooks for elementary and secondary schools are not like 
other kinds of histories. They serve a different function, and they 
have their own traditions, which continue independent of academic 
history writing. In the first place, they are essentially nationalistic 
histories. The first American-history text was written after the 
American Revolution, and because of it; and most texts are still 
accounts of the nation-state. In the second place, they are written 
not to explore but to instruct—to tell children what their elders 
want them to know about their country. This information is not 
necessarily what anyone considers the truth of things. Like time 
capsules, the texts contain the truths selected for posterity. 

In the case of producing an American history textbook for elemen¬ 
tary and secondary schools, then, many forces are at work in addi¬ 
tion to contributions from academic research. Although history text¬ 
books in the United States are produced by private companies, these 
companies must be very sensitive to the political winds of national¬ 
ism and patriotism if they wish to be successful in marketing their 
product to a broad audience. For example, in 1979 FitzGerald wrote 
that "the publishers were ... mindful of the Texas State House of 
Representatives, which—in a state that already required a loyalty 
oath from all textbook writers—approved a resolution urging that 'the 
American history courses in the public school emphasize in the text¬ 
books our glowing and throbbing history of hearts and souls inspired 
by wonderful American principles and traditions'" (1979, p. 38). Al- 
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though these comments were made nearly two decades ago, the pro- 
duction of history textbooks has always involved forces of national¬ 
ism and patriotism, forces that clearly continue to play a role and 
can be expected to do so in the future. 

To many, it would appear to be easier to appreciate the power of 
history texts in shaping human consciousness and action in totali¬ 
tarian or near totalitarian states rather than accept that this is also 
true of our democratic state. In Orwell's Nineteen Eighty-four we see 
an ominous vision of this process being played out. Indeed, studies 
by Luczyriski (1997) suggest that highly controlled official histories 
iii places like Poland were effective in shaping what people knew 
and believed about the past—even after the Soviet era. However, 
this picture is complicated by the fact that in places like Poland 
(Luczyriski, 1997), Estonia (Ahonen, 1992, 1997; Tulviste & Wertsch, 
1994), and Russia (Wertsch St Rozin, in press) there were quite pow¬ 
erful, quasi-institutionalized forms of "unofficial history" that made 
resistance to the official versions during the Soviet era more possible. 
The result, which may at first glance appear to be ironic, was that in 
many cases people living in the Soviet bloc had more effective ways 
to circumvent the power of official history to shape their account of 
the past than do people living in the United States. One of the rea¬ 
sons for this is probably that history has generally been less contested 
and politicized in the United States than in the former Soviet bloc 
and hence less discussed and resisted. Whatever the cause, the point 
is that the production of official history in the form of cultural tools 
such as textbooks, films, and the media can have a powerful impact 
oh how people represent their past, but a complete analysis must take 
into account the consumption as well as the production of these 
cultural tools. 

Thus to recognize the power that the production of cultural tools 
has is not to assume that the study of production alone can provide 
an adequate account of what people know or believe. While few au¬ 
thors would explicitly espouse this, it is possible to find many in¬ 
stances of studies grounded in this assumption. For example, since 
the 1970s, there have been numerous analyses of the depiction of 
violence on television. Many of these analyses are quite detailed and 
informative and, more important for my present purposes, are im¬ 
plicitly assumed to provide direct insight into what adults and chil¬ 
dren (especially the latter) think, believe, and are likely to do. 

In one of these studies, Gerbner, Gross, Signorielli, Morgan, and 
jfackson-Beeck (1979, pp. 177-178) set the theoretical stage for their 
study in the following terms: 
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Traditionally, the only acceptable extra-familial storytellers were 
those certified by religious institutions. With the growth of educa¬ 
tional institutions, also originally religious, a new group of story¬ 
tellers interceded between children and the world. 

The emergence of mass media fundamentally altered the pic¬ 
ture. Children were increasingly open to influences which parents, 
priests, and teachers could not monitor or control. Beginning with 
the widespread availability of printed materials for the literate 
enlarged by the availability of movies and radio, and culminating 
with the omnipresence of television, the opportunities for children 
to directly consume mass-produced stories have rivaled traditional 
methods of instruction about the world. 

Gerbner et al. go on to report that the amount of violence depicted 
on television was steadily increasing and that this was correlated with 
increasingly negative perceptions of the world: "The most significant 
and recurring conclusion of our long-range study is that one corre¬ 
late of television viewing is a heightened and unequal sense of dan- 
ger and risk in a mean and selfish world" (p. 196). 

The findings reported by researchers such as Gerbner et al are 
striking, and I have no desire to argue against their basic recommen¬ 
dations about reducing the amount of violence depicted on television. 

owever, rom the perspective of mediated action, their analyses focus 
almost exclusively on production and have relatively little to say about 
consumption. To some, this might be taken to imply that such con¬ 
sumption is unproblematic and uncontested. Anyone operating on 
such an assumption is likely to miss an important component of the 
process of how human consciousness is shaped by cultural tools and 
hence by the sociocultural setting more generally. In particular they 
are likely to miss the complex dynamic involved in the irreducible 
tension between agent and cultural tool. 

For the most part, my analyses of this tension have focused on 
ow agents accept (reflectively or otherwise) cultural tools and use 
t em. It turns out, however, that the relationship between agent and 
mediational means is often more complex and less benign Cultural 
tools are not always facilitators of mediated action, and agents do 
not invariably accept and use them ; rather, an agent's stance toward 
a mediational means is characterized by resistance or even outright 
rejection. Indeed, in certain settings this may be the rule rather than 
the exception. Resistance and rejection still constitute a relationship 
between agent and mediational means (a specific form of alterity) 
they still give rise to mediated action, and they still may have a major 
impact on the development of the agent. Yet a focus on resistance 


and rejection leads one to consider a host of issues that do not arise 
when one assumes that cultural tools are friendly helpers. 

In chapter 3, I began to address some of these issues under the 
heading of appropriation. I began by outlining Bakhtin's notion of 
making a cultural tool one's own, and I went on to formulate a dis¬ 
tinction between appropriation and mastery. In what follows I pur¬ 
sue this general set of issues in more detail in light of ideas outlined 
by Michel de Certeau (1984). Although there is no evidence that de 
Certeau was directly influenced by Bakhtin, or vice versa, there are 
several striking parallels between the account of consumption de 
Certeau outlined and Bakhtin's analysis of appropriation. In addition, 
there are some important differences and complementarities, which 
make their two sets of ideas particularly interesting to explore in 
juxtaposition. One of these complementarities has to do with the 
motivations behind their writings. Unlike Bakhtin, de Certeau de¬ 
veloped his ideas about consumption largely in response to what he 
saw as an overemphasis in sociology on the analysis of production. 

In this connection, de Certeau (1984, p. xii) questioned "the eu¬ 
phemistic term 'consumers,'" a term that assumes that people are 
"passive and guided by established rules" (p. xi). When speaking in 
opposition to this, de Certeau wrote of consumption in terms of 
"poaching," "renting," and " ways of using the products imposed by 
a dominant social order" (p. xiii). As he notes at one point that has 
particular salience for studies that focus exclusively on the produc¬ 
tion of cultural tools, "the presence and circulation of a representa¬ 
tion (taught by preachers, educators, and populizers as a key to socio¬ 
economic advancement) tells us nothing about what it is for its users" 
(p. xiii). Instead of stopping with an analysis of production, de Certeau 
argued that 

it seems both possible and necessary to determine the use to which 
[representations] are put by groups or individuals. For example, the 
analysis of the images broadcast by television (representation) and 
of the time spent watching television (behavior) should be comple¬ 
mented by a study of what the cultural consumer "makes" or 
"does" during this time and with these images. The same goes for 
the use of urban space, the products purchased in the supermar¬ 
ket, the stories and legends distributed by the newspapers, and so 
on. (p. xii) 

In de Certeau's view, consumption is such a powerful process that 
in the end it must be considered to be another form of production, a 
"secondary production hidden in the process of... utilization" (1984, 
p. xiii). From his perspective, this statement by no means suggests 
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methodological individualism. Indeed, he explicitly warns against 
"social atomism" grounded in a notion of the individual as an elemen¬ 
tary unit out of which "groups are supposed to be formed and to which 
they are supposed to be always reducible" (p. xi). Instead, his point is 
that in using or renting representations, rituals, language, and other 
cultural tools, individuals and groups always shape and transform 
these cultural tools in particular ways. Just as Bakhtin wrote about 
words taking on the accents of those through whose voices they had 
passed, de Certeau argued that "like tools, proverbs (and other dis¬ 
courses) are marked by uses; they offer to analysis the imprints of 
acts or of processes of enunciation ... ; more generally, they thus 
indicate a social historicity in which systems of representations or 
processes of fabrication no longer appear only as normative frame¬ 
works but also as tools manipulated by users" (p. 21). 

In de Certeau's view, the power of the users to leave their im¬ 
print on tools need not be a matter of conscious resistance or other 
form of reflective intent. Indeed, it even occurs in cases where 
agents express a desire to subordinate themselves to a cultural tool 
and to use it precisely in accordance with socioculturally prescribed 
norms: 

For instance, the ambiguity that subverted from within the Span¬ 
ish colonizers success" in imposing their own culture on the 
indigenous Indians is well known. Submissive, and even consent¬ 
ing to their subjection, the Indians nevertheless often made of the 
rituals, representations, and laws imposed on them something quite 
different from what their conquerors had in mind; they subverted 
them not by rejecting or altering them, but by using them with 
respect to ends and references foreign to the system they had no 
choice but to accept. They were other within the very coloniza¬ 
tion that outwardly assimilated them; their use of the dominant 
social order deflected its power, which they lacked the means to 
challenge; they escaped it without leaving it. The strength of their 
difference lay in procedures of "consumption." To a lesser degree, 
a similar ambiguity creeps into our societies through the use made 
by the "common people" of the culture disseminated and imposed 
by the "elites" producing the language. (1984, p. xiii) 

Like Bakhtin, de Certeau based his line of reasoning on the assump¬ 
tion that we can act only by using the cultural tools provided by oth¬ 
ers. This, in turn, is related to some other assumptions that guided both 
Bakhtin's and de Certeau's thinking. For example, de Certeau subscribed 
to the view that cultural tools such as "rituals, representations, and 
laws (1984, p. xiii) always belong to someone. They are not neutral 
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cognitive instruments existing outside relations of power and author¬ 
ity. In addition, de Certeau and Bakhtin both examined the relation¬ 
ship between the user of a cultural tool and the other in terms of alterity. 
Instead of viewing the appropriation of others' cultural tools in terms 
of benign, uncontested assimilation, de Certeau focused on how struggle 
and resistance defined this process. His primary concern was with how 
users of cultural tools are typically "other within the very coloniza¬ 
tion that outwardly assimilate[s] them" (p. xiii). 

The writings of de Certeau also complement Bakhtin's in some 
of the ways he examined issues of power and authority. His point 
was not simply that we rent, poach, or otherwise use cultural tools 
that belong to others. It was that these others are typically separated 
from the consumers of their mediational means in terms of power: 
some groups are obligated to use the cultural tools that belong to 
other, more powerful groups. The very term "poach" is instructive 
in this sense. As de Certeau used it, this term derives its meaning 
from a practice of illegally trespassing on another's property to hunt 
or fish. In this case, the other from whom something is taken is typi¬ 
cally a party such as a king or the state who possesses greater power 
than the poacher. Similarly, his discussion of "ways of using the 
products imposed by a dominant economic order" reflects his con¬ 
cern with the power that certain segments or forces in a sociocul¬ 
tural setting have to determine which cultural tools are to be used 
by people in that setting. 

What de Certeau's perspective adds, then, at least in emphasis, 
to an account of appropriation is an analysis of how the power and 
authority of various groups play a role in deciding which cultural tools 
may be employed in particular settings, or scenes. His concern was 
with how consumers of cultural tools stand in various relationships 
of alterity to these groups. A central issue is whether consumers 
belong to the powerful and cultural elite, in which case they use 
cultural tools belonging to their group, or whether they belong to 
marginal groups or a counterculture, in which case they use cultural 
tools belonging to others. 

In discussing these issues, de Certeau often relied on a distinc¬ 
tion he outlined between "strategies" and "tactics" of consumption: 

I call a strategy the calculation (or manipulation) of power relation¬ 
ships that becomes possible as soon as a subject with will and power 
(a business, an army, a city, a scientific institution) can be isolated. 

It postulates a place that can be delimited as its own and serve as 
the base from which relations with an exteriority composed of tar¬ 
gets or threats (customers or competitors, enemies, the country 
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surrounding the city, objective and objects of research, etc.) can be 
managed. (1984, pp. 35-36) 

In contrast: 

a tactic is a calculated action determined by the absence of a proper 
locus. No delimitation of an exteriority, then, provides it with the 
condition necessary for autonomy. The space of a tactic is the space 
of the other. Thus it must play on and with a terrain imposed on it 
and organized by the law of a foreign power. It does not have the 
means to keep to itself, at a distance, in a position of withdrawal, 
foresight, and self-collection: it is a maneuver "within the enemy's 
field of vision, as von Bulow put it, and within enemy territory 
(pp. 36-37) r ‘ 

De Certeau's focus was primarily on tactics of consumption, a 
focus reflected in the dedication of his 1984 volume—"To the ordi¬ 
nary man, that is, the relatively powerless individual who enters 
into a relation of alterity and must struggle with the "elites." Essen¬ 
tial properties of a tactic are that it is "determined by the absence of 
power" (p. 38) and that the agent must operate in the territory of the 
(more powerful) other. De Certeau employed a set of military and 
spatial metaphors, some of which have already been mentioned (e.g., 
"The space of a tactic is the space of the other"). One of these con¬ 
cerned the parallel he saw between tactics, as defined in his writ¬ 
ings, and the practices of guerrilla fighters. Like guerrillas, those 
employing a tactic must operate in the territory of an other who is 
an enemy or stands in some other position of opposition or alterity. 

When taking a "Cartesian attitude" (1984, p. 36) and speaking of 
space, "one's own place," and so forth, de Certeau had several kinds 
of space in mind. In what follows, I apply this set of metaphors pri¬ 
marily in connection with written and spoken texts. This means that 
when considering the issue of whether one is operating in one's own 
or another s space, I am concerned with whether one is operating with 
one's own or with the other's language, narrative, "social language" 
(Bakhtin, 1986; Wertsch, 1991), or other form of textual space. 

The Official Soviet History of Estonia 

To illustrate some of the issues I have introduced, I turn to another 
example involving the production and consumption of historical ac¬ 
counts about a nation-state. As in the case of historical texts about 
the United States, issues of mastery and appropriation are involved in 
this instance, and in the latter regard processes of resistance play a role, 
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just as they did for some of the U.S. college students. The following 
illustration of historical representation contrasts, however, in some 
ways with what emerged in the U.S. case. Specifically, the consump¬ 
tion of history in a small, newly independent (again) country—Esto¬ 
nia—has had a much more contested, and in some ways more com- 
plex, past than the United States. 

As a small Baltic nation, Estonia and its history have for cen¬ 
turies been shaped by changing relationships with larger neighbors, 
especially Germany and Russia (or, between 1917 and 1991, the 
Soviet Union). Since World War I, this history has been one of inter- 
mittant periods of independence and domination by these powers, 
especially the Soviet Union. In the aftermath of the Russian Revo¬ 
lution and World War I, Estonians engaged in what they know of as 
the War of Independence to free themselves from Russia, and the 
result was that Estonia existed as a sovereign nation from 1920 until 
1940. 

This period of independence lasted until the Baltic states of 
Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania were forcibly incorporated into the 
Soviet Union in connection with a secret protocol to the German- 
Soviet pact of August 1939. A few months after the pact was signed, 
Moscow demanded that Estonia (as well as the other Baltic states of 
Latvia and Lithuania) sign mutual assistance agreements with the 
Soviet Union and allow major Soviet military bases to be established 
in their territory. After Hitler's successful campaign in France in 
summer 1940, Stalin demanded that Estonia accept a large number 
of additional troops and establish a pro-Soviet regime. In June 1940, 
Estonia was occupied by Soviet forces, and in July Soviet emissaries 
organized "elections" in which only a single list of Soviet-sponsored 
candidates was on the ballot. Ignoring the constitution of Estonia, 
the parliament that resulted from these events immediately voted 
to be incorporated into the USSR. 

After these occurences in 1940 and before summer 1941, when 
Estonia was occupied by German forces, Soviet authorities arrested 
large numbers of Estonian political leaders and had them executed 
or sent to Siberia. Furthermore, Soviet authorities carried out mass 
deportations of Estonians. Estimates range from 60,000 to 100,000 
Estonian men, women, and children who were victims of this forced 
migration to Siberia or to desert regions of the USSR. This is the 
equivalent of from 6 to 10 percent of the ethnic Estonian population 
living in Estonia at that time. 

As part of the German attack on the Soviet Union in 1941, Esto¬ 
nia was occupied by Germany. Approximately 200,000 Estonians, 
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including 4,500 Jews, were killed during the next three years, either 
at the hands of the Germans or while fighting the German or the 
Soviet army. In autumn 1944, as the Soviet army approached the 
Baltics once again, between 30,000 and 40,000 Estonians fled to Ger¬ 
many, Finland, or Sweden. By the end of 1944, Estonia was reannexed 
by the Soviet Union, but guerrilla warfare against Soviet authorities 
continued until the early 1950s. Estonia was part of the USSR until 
1991, when it gained its current status of independence. 

Tactics of Consumption and Forms of Resistance 

The episode from Estonian history that will be the focus of my analy¬ 
sis concerns events surrounding the incorporation of Estonia into the 
Soviet Union in 1940. In addition, I focus on the historical accounts 
that were officially taught and learned in schools and promulgated 
through other institutions such as the popular media during the 
Soviet era rather than those that have emerged after independence. 

Between 1944 and 1991, the Soviet government devoted massive 
resources to the effort to promulgate an official history of the Esto¬ 
nian Soviet Socialist Republic, as well as of other parts of the USSR 
and the world in general. The intent of these efforts was quite clear. 
For example, even well after the heyday of enthusiasm for creating 
Homo Sovieticus, Soviet authors such as Smirnov (1973, p. 274) con¬ 
tinued to make explicit arguments that 

all educational institutions are confronted with the task of giving 
a clear and convincing account of the mass character of the revo¬ 
lutionary struggle and the need for socialist transformations. It is 
impossible to bring up true sons of the Motherland [i.e., the USSR], 
steadfast ideological fighters, without fostering respect for the his¬ 
tory of their own people, their own culture. It is essential that every 
Soviet person should understand that the socialism built in his 
country according to Lenin's plan acts as the most powerful, effec¬ 
tive and humane force which along with the other socialist coun¬ 
tries today stands in opposition to imperialism. All Soviet people 
must fully understand that no mistakes committed in the process 
of building socialism, no problems of the present day can remove 
the historic significance of the building of socialism or diminish 
its achievements. 

Among other things, this passage is notable for its focus on Soviet 
people. There is no mention of Russians, Estonians, Uzbeks, or any 
other nationality, a fact that reflects the very strong effort during the 
Soviet era to create citizens who would have no source of identity 
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that could effectively compete with their identity as a citizen of the 
USSR. This constitutes an instance of how a state sought to produce 
a historical account in the service of its present interests. 

As analysts such as Billington (1966, pp. 529-530) have noted, the 
particular form that this effort took to create loyalty to a new kind 
of state, a loyalty that was to transcend all other loyalties grounded 
in nationality or other such phenomena, had roots that extend far 
back into the history of Russia: 

A... borrowing from earlier [Russian] tradition was the subtle Bol¬ 
shevik adoption of the concept of the "circle" as a new type of 
dedicated community in which all distinctions of class and nation¬ 
ality were eliminated. Such Bolshevik concepts as sacrificial "party 
spirit" and internal "self-criticism" had been in many ways char¬ 
acteristic of Russian intellectual circles from the first secret meet¬ 
ings of Novikov and Schwarz in the eighteenth century. 

The detailed implications of such ideology for how the official his¬ 
tory of Estonia was written and taught are quite complex, but in gen¬ 
eral the point is that, when viewed from this perspective, Estonia's 
past was interpreted in terms consistent with claims about a homo¬ 
geneous group of Soviet people making up the USSR. This interpre¬ 
tation relied heavily on notions of an international class struggle and 
other Soviet Marxist principles that were presumed to apply regard¬ 
less of nationality. 

As Ahonen (1992, 1997) has outlined, official Soviet history pro¬ 
vided an account in which Estonia's, as well as other nations', pasts 
were portrayed primarily in terms of general historical laws that natu¬ 
rally and inevitably led to their becoming a part of the USSR. Spe¬ 
cifically, it was asserted that the poverty of the workers and peas¬ 
ants in Estonia, along with the rise of a new internationalism and 
class consciousness that recognized the advantages of socialism, led 
to mass movements to create socialism. Given that the Soviet Union 
was next door and had already developed socialism, this analysis 
asserted that it was natural that Estonian workers and peasants would 
call for the assistance of their counterparts there. 

To examine some aspects of the functions, as well as the form 
and content, of this official history, Fran Hagstrom and I conducted 
a series of interviews in 1993 with several ethnic Estonians, all of 
whom lived in Estonia. These interviews were conducted in English 
(a language in which all interviewees were fluent or nearly fluent) 
and lasted between 20 and 60 minutes each. Three interviewees were 
in their twenties, two were in their thirties, and one was in his for- 
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ties. The amount of detailed information provided in the interviews 
varied greatly, primarily because the interviewees had encountered 
official Soviet history at different stages in their lives and under quite 
different circumstances. The individuals in their twenties and early 
thirties had relatively little exposure to this history, and this expo¬ 
sure occurred at quite late stages of Estonia's being part of the USSR. 
As a result, they had been less deeply affected and knew less about 
this account of the past than the older interviewees. 

The interview that provided the greatest amount of detailed in¬ 
formation about the official history and the one I examine here was 
with an Estonian male who was 46 years of age. The wealth of detail 
is probably a reflection of the fact that he was the interviewee with 
the most extensive experience in Soviet formal educational settings. 
In addition, he was the only interviewee to have received all his 
postsecondary education (eight years) in Moscow, a setting that gen¬ 
erally required more ideological vigilence during the 1960s and 1970s 
than Estonia. 

There are numerous indications that this interviewee used tac¬ 
tics of consumption when dealing with the official history of events 
in Estonia in 1940. These tactics were so consciously used and widely 
agreed upon that it might be more appropriate to refer to them as "tac¬ 
tics of resistance." In response to the question "How well did you 
know the official account?" the interviewee replied, 

Well enough to pass my exams. In order to study in Moscow, I had 
to go through a competitive process based on examinations. For that 
exam I had to learn or recall the official history version that the 
teacher in the final grade of high school had made clear to us. There 
were six applicants for a single spot. The topic could also come up 
in examinations at Moscow State University on the History of the 
Communist Party, (taped interview, February, 1993) 

So far, this does not sound that different from the way a student 
in a U.S. high school might approach the study of history; the goal 
was simply to get through by passing whatever examinations were 
required. However, a further look at the dynamics of how official 
history texts were used in classrooms begins to reveal some differ¬ 
ences. For example, when I asked the interviewee to recount how he 
gave oral presentations about the events of 1940 in the presence of 
his teacher and classmates, he responded: 

The only thing to do openly was to tell the story without any emo¬ 
tion at all so you and everyone else could understand, "Here you 
have your story, but I am telling it differently than any other sto¬ 
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ries I tell you." Actually, another thing you could do was to make 
the same thing clear in an opposite way: make your story too emo¬ 
tional so that everyone could again understand that you wanted to 
make it clear that you don't take it seriously. You just change your 
usual way of speaking. 

De Certeau's account of tactics of consumption are quite relevant 
when interpreting such responses. The space in which the inter¬ 
viewee had to operate was the textual space of another—namely, a 
text about the past provided by Soviet authorities. The fact that this 
space was "imposed . . . and organized by the law of a foreign power" 
(de Certeau, 1984, p. 37) meant that the tactic did not have "the means 
to keep to itself, at a distance"; it had to "maneuver 'within the 
enemy's field of vision' and within enemy territory." This meant that 
the interviewee was obligated to recite a text that he clearly viewed 
as belonging to another and not to him. He did not have the means 
to confront the other with a countertext but had to struggle in a con¬ 
text of alterity and resistance to the official version. 

While such tactics of resistance clearly occurred in the authori¬ 
tarian setting provided by the USSR, they were not characteristic of 
everyone's behavior or of most individuals' behavior all the time. 
Furthermore, they clearly do not occur only in such settings. For 
example, the means that Gamoran (1990) found to avoid participat¬ 
ing in civic religion (see chapter 2) clearly qualify as tactics of resis¬ 
tance. And with regard to the teaching of history in the United States, 
Holt (1990) has outlined ways in which minority and low-income 
students may view the texts they are required to learn as "someone 
else's history" and engage in various forms of resistance. 

One way in which such examples in the United States differ 
from what was often encountered in the former Soviet Union, how¬ 
ever, is that in places like Estonia the consequences of criticizing 
the official account of history could be quite high. As a result, it 
had to be done in private or quite surreptitiously if carried out in 
the public sphere. Given all this, the task of resisting official ver¬ 
sions of history was not left up to students alone. Even in school, a 
context where teachers and students had to be vigilant about main¬ 
taining a facade of loyalty to the USSR, there were ways for teach¬ 
ers to encourage students to develop tactics of resistance. For ex¬ 
ample, several of the Estonian interviewees reported that teachers 
sometimes helped them learn how to operate within the textual 
space of another without appropriating the message. Specifically, 
they reported that instruction about official history was often 
accompanied by clear indications from teachers that what they were 
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teaching was not to be believed * As one interviewee noted about 
his experience in an Estonian school: 

I d °? 1 remei "be r , at least from my school, that any of the history 

brint thisTff T" eSPedally em ° d0nalIy or some bow tried to 
bnng this official version, so to say, close to the pupils because I 

fhaTit^ 6 reaS ° nS W T tHat fkst ° f 311 the teache rs knew exactly 
was wrong and the other reason was that they didn't want 

to pmvoke the pupils to make comments and things like this. |mal" ( 

fsaW h ftolth e e T e T T ne , d ' rCad the f text l b0 °k, and I asked... 

I said [to the teacher that there is ... there is not everything right 

this teacher, he said that yes, you read it [the textbook] but Jou 

age V 20)° t0 ° Ut What iS risht 3nd What is wr °ng" (female, 

These reports about the teaching and learning of history in Soviet 
toma reveal a set of tactics employed by students, oftZ with the 

of the other (de Certeau, 1984, p. 36), the other in this case being 
he official history texts provided by the Soviet state. Furthermore 
e in ervmwees in this study engaged in these tactics because "a 
actic is determined by the absence of power" (p. 38). At least in for 

f and contexts —contexts coimtdled by 

people who professionally believed" (Estonian interviewee age 46)- 
students had little choice but to employ tactics, as oppo ed to s« t 
eg.es, if they were to resist a, all in this public space 

n(ficif( eS ° f I ‘r on ( s , um P' ion “d Forms of Resistance: 

Official and Unofficial History 

0, ' e . S ‘ nk ' ns (eatu ; e of discourse in the former Soviet Union was the 
gu at distingmshed public from private forms of talk ISmith, 19761 

fha, h T T f“ n be l0Und in the WMlth of jokes [anikdoty] 
that had a critical political edge. Virtually everyone including Com 

mumst Party members with a reputation for hard Itae vigiW toTd 

bTfnte Tb‘ 7, did “ ^ “ «««• were conSo 
one hid ri Public recounting of an anekdot, even one that every¬ 
one had used or heard m a private setting, could result in very seri¬ 
ous consequences, depending on the era and local political clknate 

c27T tanCeS u mdl 7 iduals who were some of the most ideologi- 

in the lgl e ? t ln , the PUbllC Sphere were the best tellers °f anekdoty 
he private sphere. Such patterns are indicative of the widespread 
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"double consciousness" (Ahonen, 1992) that characterized many 
people m Eastern Europe and the USSR during the Soviet era. 

This difference between public and private space did not only 
manifest itself in connection with anekdoty. It also played a major 
role m other areas of life such as how history was produced and con¬ 
sumed Indeed, the distinction between the histories that were ac¬ 
ceptable in public and private spheres of discourse was so great that 
some authors (Tulviste & Wertsch, 1994) have found it necessary to 
distinguish between "official" and "unofficial" history. As I have 
outlined in previous writings, an official history is approved and pro¬ 
duced by the state, and it is assumed to be the only, or at least the 
on y true, history that a state's citizens should learn in settings such 
as school. As a result, the materials associated with an official his¬ 
tory are relatively uniform and accessible to the consumer. 

In contrast to all the seeming advantages enjoyed by official his- 
tories unofficial histories are generally not supported by the state, 
n ee , in many cases unofficial histories are actively suppressed. 
One does not have to turn to fictional images from Orwell's Nine- 
teen Eighty-four to find instances of attempts to suppress and even 
obliterate unofficial accounts of the past. Book burnings have been 
perhaps the most blatant, though by no means the only, method used. 

nofficial histones may be political histories that conflict with an 
official political history, but they may also be social or other types 
of nonpolitical histories. Even in the latter cases, however, represen¬ 
tatives of the state may object to the portrayal on the grounds that it 
contains an implicit political message. In other cases, an unofficial 
history of today may have been an official history from a previous 
period or vice versa, and the future status of a representation will in 
turn often be different from what it is today. 

Unofficial histones exist in virtually every context where there 
is official history. However, their form and content, their status 
and their relationship with the official history may vary greatly. For 
example, the forms of resistance that American college students 
manifested when producing quest-for-freedom stories about the 
United States (chapter 3 ; Wertsch & O'Connor, 1994) can be inter¬ 
preted as indicating the existence of an unofficial history for these 
students. In this case, however, the resources for resistance appear 
o e quite limited and do not take the form of a robust alternative 
account of American history. The indications of resistance that do 
exist indicate at least some inklings of an unofficial history, perhaps 
something like that found in Zinn (1980), but they are not well de¬ 
veloped. In contrast, cases such as that of Estonia during the Soviet 
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era reveal that unofficial histories can be quite well developed and 
can play an effective role in strategies of consumption. 

In addition to being asked to discuss their tactics for resisting the 
official Soviet history of the events of 1940, Estonian interviewees 
were asked about unofficial histories. In all cases, they distinguished 
between an official and an unofficial version of these events. Further¬ 
more, they believed that all ethnic Estonians made this distinction. 
To borrow de Certeau's terminology, this means they engaged in 
strategies as well as tactics of resistance. They did so by creating a 
second symbolic space, one "that [could] be delimited as [their] own 
and serve as the base from which relations with an exteriority com¬ 
posed of targets or threats (customers or competitors, enemies, the 
country surrounding the city, objective and objects of research etc I 
can be managed" (1984, p. 36). ' 

The interviewees were first asked to provide the official Soviet 
version of how Estonia became part of the Soviet Union in 1940 This 
was followed by a request for the unofficial Estonian version One 
interviewee reproduced the official Soviet version as follows: 

(11 For twenty years the Baltic countries were cut off from the Soviet 
Union, and the workers had to suffer hard under capitalism. All 
the time they dreamed of being together with Russians and other 
people of the former Russian empire and now of the Soviet Union 
again. And then in 1939 the Soviet Union, being afraid of an at¬ 
tack from the side of Germany, made agreements with the govern¬ 
ments of all the three Baltic countries—they were usually 
always ^called m Soviet literature "bourgeois nationalist govern¬ 
ments." And they all signed an agreement with Soviet Union But 
then the governments decided ... decided not to keep the agree¬ 
ment and instead they turned themselves toward Nazi Germany. 

And the working people in all three countries were very angry with 
their bourgeois nationalist governments, and they organized 
socialist revolutions in all the three countries in the summer of 
1940. After that they asked the Soviet government .. . and the 
Soviet Communist Party if they might join the family of the happy 
Soviet people, if they might join the Soviet Union. And the Soviet 
Union was ready to accept these three ... peoples, and that's how 
the three Baltic countries came into the Soviet Union. That was 
the official version, (male, age 46) 

When the same interviewee was asked to provide the unofficial 
Estonian version of these episodes, he stated: 


(2) The unofficial versions come generally this way.... In 1939 the 
Soviet Union imposed an agreement on Estonia and the other two 
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Baltic states which permitted Soviet Union to have military bases 
in all these three countries. And most people tell stories about the 
Russians coming in and what was said was that they were very 
much alike, all of them, partly I guess because at that time just the 
soldiers and the officers and they were all in uniform. And then in 
1940 one day they asked... they told Estonia that they had to bring 
in much more soldiers, and they did it. Estonia didn't resist because 
it wasn't strong enough for that. Then there were also ironical sto¬ 
ries, first about the Russian officers who came in. One of the best 
known was ... and I've heard people who have ... who say that 
they have seen it with their own eyes ... that wives of Russian 
officers bought nightgowns in . .. Tallinn stores and came to res¬ 
taurants in these nightgowns thinking that these were just the right 
thing to put on for this occasion. And all kinds ... of stories. The 
other stories were about these collaborationists among Estonians 
who took part in these events in the summer of 1940 and later on. 
These people were regarded as traitors, and also it was stressed that 
Russians who had been brought in from the southeast of Estonia 
played a special role in ... in these events. What people said was 
that never had anyone ever in Tallinn seen people in so... and any 
other place in Estonia in so bad clothes. The weapons were taken 
away from people on the first day when the Russians came in 1940 
and very soon arrests began. People began to disappear. One ... I 
return now to these collaborationists. What was usually told ironi¬ 
cally were stories about people who had been just nothing, who had 
been criminals or semicriminals and who got to high positions 
during the Russians. And of course there were stories from the very 
beginning of people asking questions in these new political lectures, 
questions which in the later Soviet terminology were called pro¬ 
vocative. Or ... I remember another story about somebody who 
... had a political lesson in a Tallinn school which had to begin 
with a song "Internationale." And... they wanted all the children 
to sing and as a result the person who organized it had to sing it 
alone because nobody joined her. By the way, it was the mother of 
X. Also there were also lots of jokes ... very early already in 1940 
about all these new orders, so.... I guess the jokes appeared very 
early because in the summer of 1941 when the Soviets were out 
again in newspapers from the very beginning they began to pub¬ 
lish jokes and anecdotes about the first Soviet year, (male, age 46) 

These two texts obviously differ in many ways, but for my present 
purposes a couple of basic observations are particularly relevant. First, 
the interviewee readily recognized the difference between the offi¬ 
cial and unofficial accounts of these events. Second, rather than rep¬ 
resenting the internationalist, class-based analysis that serves as the 
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framework of the official Soviet history, the actors in both the offi 1 
cial and unofficial accounts provided by Estonians were identified 
primari ly in terms of nationality. This contrasts with the focus on 
universal material and economic forces that caused "collective per¬ 
sons" (Ahonen, 1992) to act in accordance with class interests. This 
second point suggests that, in addition to the strategies of resistance 
provided by operating in his own textual space (i.e., the unofficial 
history), this interviewee engaged in tactics of resistance when re- i 
producing the official account. The texts produced by all five other 
interviewees are similarly characterized by these two points. 

In terms of the general properties, or assumptions, of official his- ’i 
tory I outlined earlier, these two texts, as well as responses from the 
other five interviewees, provide several additional insights. First, all 
six interviewees clearly recognized that the Soviet account sought 
to be the single, accurate account of how Estonia became part of the 
USSR. It was equally clear, however, that all six rejected this claim 
of veracity and authority. All the interviewees knew some version 
of the official Soviet version of the events of 1940, but in every case I 
they also knew an unofficial version, a version to which they ascribed | 
greater veracity and authority than the official one. This unofficial j 
history provided these interviewees with a textual space that could 
serve as the basis for a strategy of resisting the official account of the 
events of 1940. 

The picture one gets so far, then, is one in which Estonians who 
lived during the Soviet era were required to master not one, but two, 
distinct accounts of the events of 1940 and of their nation—an offi- J 
cial and an unofficial version. The official history sought to be the 
single, true account of events in Estonia, but this was not accepted 
by Estonians. Indeed, they made a clear distinction between know¬ 
ing an official history and not believing it, on the one hand, and know- 3 
ing and believing an unofficial history, on the other. The official 
history was provided by the state, specifically through formal instruc¬ 
tion in schools, the media, and so forth. In addition to promulgating 
the official history, the state went to great efforts to suppress the un¬ 
official one. Through a variety of channels that functioned outside 
of state control in private spheres of discourse, however, Estonians j 
managed to learn an unofficial history. 

Some of the most striking differences between the official and 
unofficial histories provided by the interviewees have to do with their 
structure and content. The official history manifested an overarching 
coherence grounded in a central theme, whereas the unofficial his¬ 
tories seem fragmented, partial, and unorganized. This difference is 
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reflected in texts (1) and (2) provided earlier, and it was in evidence 
in the productions of all the other interviewees as well. It is a gen¬ 
eral difference that emerged despite major differences in the amount 
of detail the various interviewees provided in their texts. 

All six interviewees organized their rendition of the official his¬ 
tory around three or four basic points. The first, having to do with 
the positive disposition of Estonians toward the events, was men¬ 
tioned by everyone. They all stated that according to the official his¬ 
tory the people of Estonia voluntarily became part of the USSR and 
wanted the Soviet Union to come to their assistance (I call this claim 
A). The second and third points had to do with why Estonians wanted 
this assistance. Five of the six interviewees mentioned that in the 
official account Estonians were extremely poor (if not hungry) and 
saw the Soviet Union as a source of social transformation that would 
alleviate this problem (I call this claim B). Four of the six interviewees 
mentioned that the official account claimed that the Estonians sought 
this help as a way of avoiding domination by Germany (claim C). All 
six interviewees mentioned at least one of these two reasons for why 
Estonians supposedly wanted to join the Soviet Union. And finally, 
all six interviewees mentioned in their presentation of the official 
account that the masses, not just a small group of Estonian people, 
were in favor of joining the USSR (claim D). 

In the official history provided in text (1), the Estonians' volun¬ 
tary decision to become part of the USSR (claim A) and one of the 
reasons for holding that opinion (claim B), as well as the claim about 
the involvement of the masses (claim D), appear at the outset: "For 
twenty years the Baltic countries were cut off from the Soviet Union, 
and the workers had to suffer hard under capitalism. All the time they 
dreamed of being together with Russians and other people of the 
former Russian empire and now of the Soviet Union again." As part 
of this same text, the author also touched on claim C in a less direct 
way when he stated "the working people in all three countries were 
very angry with their bourgeois nationalist governments (for break¬ 
ing the agreement with the USSR to oppose Germany], and they or¬ 
ganized ... socialist revolutions in all the three countries in the sum¬ 
mer of 1940." 

Other interviewees made the points somewhat differently. For 
example, one commented with regard to claims A and B that "the 
official [version] was that we were so poor and that we had to go to 
... to join with them. We had to do it and we wanted to do it... to 
join the Soviet Union ... because we were so poor and they had life 
and hope" (female, age 36). 
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In speaking of claim B, one interviewee provided what he termed 
"the most extreme version/' which was "spread by some uneducated 
occupiers": "I read somewhere that... that it was said that Estonians 
were so poor that they had to find food from garbage boxes and Rus¬ 
sians taught us to read and write/' (male, age 21). 

As noted previously, fear of German domination (claim C) was 
also included in several interviewees' versions of the official history 
as a reason for Estonians' wanting to become part of the Soviet Union. 
An example of this claim is as follows: "the problem was also be¬ 
cause, uh, we ... we ... Estonia didn't want to join Germany, to be 
under German influence. Instead of Germans, we chose the Soviet 
Union" (female, age 36). 

Claim D tended to emerge in the course of touching on other 
issues in the official version. For example, claims about the masses 
sometimes emerged in comments about the "workers" as in "the 
workers had to suffer greatly under capitalism" (text 1). In other cases, 
the use of "we" or "we Estonians" in the offcial version was clearly 
intended to refer to all Estonians, or at least the vast majority. 

In the interviewees' renditions of the official account of the 
events of 1940, all, or at least the vast majority, of Estonians wanted 
to join the Soviet Union and their major reasons for wanting to do so 
were their poverty and hunger as well as their fear of German domi¬ 
nation. Some of the interviewees came up with additional details 
about how and why Estonia became part of the Soviet Union accord¬ 
ing to the official version of history, but the four claims I have out¬ 
lined were common to their accounts and provided the framework 
for generating coherent texts that offered reasons for the actions of 
the Estonians. 

The interviewees' accounts of unofficial history stand in striking 
contrast to this general picture. Instead of taking the form of an orga¬ 
nized narrative with a single general theme, a basic motivation of the 
main characters, and reasons for that motivation, the unofficial ac¬ 
counts often seemed to have no discernible overarching coherent struc¬ 
ture. There was little one can point to as the means for "grasping to¬ 
gether" (Mink, 1972) the various actors, events, motivations, and so 
forth. Instead, the unofficial histories seem to have taken the form of 
a string of anecdotes or observations. Text (2) is an example of this. 
This text starts out with a general claim about the Soviets' motiva¬ 
tion, but after the first sentence it shifts to anecdotes and observations, 
with the occasional reappearance of a general claim. In general, this 
text has nothing like the overarching coherence of text (1) about the 
official history, which was provided by the same interviewee. 
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When asked to provide an account of the unofficial version of the 
events of 1940, several of the younger interviewees were unable to 
generate an extended text of any sort. Indeed, some of them stated 
that they had never thought about the overall story concretely. For 
example, one replied, "I never thought about this. I never reflected 
on it, but I never thought we joined the Soviet Union because we 
wanted to" (female, age 20). The initial response of another inter¬ 
viewee to the request to tell the unofficial account was, "we didn't 
want to join, we were occupied. This is a very emotional issue" (fe¬ 
male, age 36). 

Thus, unlike the official accounts, the interviewees' unofficial 
accounts did not seem to be organized around a small set of basic 
claims. Instead of producing accounts with a single, overarching focus 
grounded in the motives of the main actors, the interviewees tended 
to provide a few general statements and then shift to anecdotes or 
observations or to comments about how someone (usually a family 
member) told them something that had a very powerful impact on 
them. 

What at first appears to be unorganized in the unofficial histo¬ 
ries turns out to be coherent, however, when one considers them from 
the perspective of their relationship to official versions of the past. 
Specifically, the source of organization in the unofficial histories is 
to be found in the fact that they serve as a kind of response namely, 
a rebuttal—to the official accounts. This amounts to a form of oppo¬ 
sitional alterity between the official and unofficial texts. In particu¬ 
lar, the form that alterity takes in this case is what Bakhtin (1984) 
termed "hidden dialogicality": 

Imagine a dialogue of two persons in which the statements of the 
second speaker are omitted, but in such a way that the general sense 
is not at all violated. The second speaker is present invisibly, his 
words are not there, but deep traces left by these words have a de¬ 
termining influence on all the present and visible words of the first 
speaker. We sense that this is a conversation, although only one 
person is speaking, and it is a conversation of the most intense kind, 
for each present, uttered word responds and reacts with its every 
fiber to the invisible speaker, points to something outside itself, 
beyond its own limits, to the unspoken words of another person. 

(p. 197) 

In our case, the "second speaker" is the voice or text of the official 
history. Of course, the interviewees never mentioned any of the 
claims of this official history ("his words are not there"), but there is 
a sense in which the "second speaker [the producer of official his- 
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tory] is present invisibly [in the unofficial history]." The resulting 
unofficial version of the past is such that "each present, uttered word 
responds and reacts with its every fiber to the invisible speaker." 

From this perspective, it would appear that the alternative tex¬ 
tual space provided by the unofficial history did not have an equiva¬ 
lent level of power with that of the official history. Instead, this tex¬ 
tual space and the private sphere of discourse in which it appeared 
occupied a secondary, derivative status vis-d-vis the official text used 
in the public sphere. Hence at least in one sense the official account 
can be viewed as continuing to occupy a dominant position, even as 
it was being resisted and rejected. It set the terms for what had to be 
addressed in the unofficial historical accounts. What lends coherence 
to the anecdotes and observations that composed the unofficial ac¬ 
counts is usually the fact that they stood in opposition to the offi¬ 
cial version. They can be viewed as being organized around counter¬ 
claims —claim A': Estonians did no? voluntarily become a part of the 
USSR, they were coerced; claim B': the Estonians in 1940 were not 
poor and hungry,- claim C': the Estonians did not seek Soviet help to 
escape German domination; and claim D': the Estonians who favored 
joining the Soviet Union were not the vast majority, nor did they 
represent the masses. 

Most or all of these counterclaims appeared in every one of the 
interviewees' unofficial accounts of the events of 1940. Just as all the 
interviewees included claim A in their account of the official his¬ 
tory, all of them included some version of counterclaim A 1 in their 
account of the unofficial history. In most cases this was the first point 
they made. For example, in the first sentence of text (2), the inter¬ 
viewee stated that "the Soviet Union imposed an agreement." 

Counterclaim B' also appeared in virtually all of the inter¬ 
viewees' comments. If it did not appear as part of their account of 
the unofficial version of history (again, many of these were quite 
short and fragmented), it usually appeared somewhere else in the 
interview—for example, when we asked about where the inter¬ 
viewee had obtained information for the unofficial history. In 
response to this question, several interviewees provided extended 
accounts of how their mother, grandfather, or some other older rela¬ 
tive or friend told them that the conditions of life were much better 
before Estonia became part of the USSR in 1940 than they were after. 
An example of counterclaim B 1 can be found in the following state¬ 
ment that began an interviewee's account of the unofficial history: 
"There was something [existing in 1940 in Estonia] that was good, 
but we were told it was bad. For example, my grandmother told me 
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about the very old days. It seems that somehow she had a very happy 
childhood" (female, age 21). 

Counterclaim C 1 did not appear in any explicit form in any of the 
interviewees' comments. There are several possible reasons for this, 
at least two of which are worth mentioning. First, of the four basic 
claims around which the official histories were organized, claim C 
about the desire to avoid German domination appeared least fre¬ 
quently. Therefore, there may have been less of a need to refute it in 
the unofficial history. Second, it is clear that the German occupa¬ 
tion of Estonia was indeed a tragic event. Many Estonians would have 
a difficult time deciding whether the German or the Soviet occupa¬ 
tion was worse, but it is obvious that the former was not desirable 
and that from their perspective there was some logic to viewing Soviet 
assistance as a way to terminate it. 

Counterclaim D’ appeared in one form or another in every 
interviewee's comments. Instead of emerging in the form of an ex¬ 
plicit and separate assertion, it often appeared in connection with 
one of the anecdotes or observations. For example, in text (2) 
the interviewee speaks of "collaborationists" who were viewed by 
Estonians as traitors, and noted that "what was usually told ironi¬ 
cally were stories about people who had been just nothing, who had 
been criminals or semicriminals and who got to high positions 
during the Russians' time." As in many other accounts of the events 
of 1940, the point here is that the only Estonians to collaborate with 
the Soviets were those who had something major to gain (or in other 
cases nothing major to lose). They obviously did not represent the 
masses. 

In addition to the striking differences in the contents and forms 
of the official and unofficial histories, they differed with regard to 
forces of production. As I have already noted, massive resources went 
into the production of official history in the Soviet Union. For 
example, one of the last history textbooks published during the Soviet 
era for tenth graders was Istoria SSSR (History of the USSR), which 
had a print run of 3,110,000 and cost a very reasonable 70 kopecks. 
As is typically the case with official texts, it was very accessible 
and inexpensive. This textbook was intended to be used in schools 
throughout in the Soviet Union in a lockstep fashion; teachers were 
to have been teaching the same chapter on the same days across the 
eleven time zones of this massive state. The clear intent of this effort 
was to promulgate a single, authoritative text that could be appro¬ 
priated as part of the process of forming a group identity (Ahonen, 
1992) as loyal Soviet citizens. 
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In contrast, the production of unofficial histories in the Soviet 
Union was sporadic, fragmented, and often dangerous. After the in¬ 
corporation of Estonia into the USSR, massive numbers of books 
having anything to do with unofficial history were burned, and for 
several decades the mere possession of a written account of an unof¬ 
ficial history of Estonia was punishable by imprisonment. Hence the 
possibilities for producing unofficial histories in a public space in 
Estonia were virtually nonexistent. Instead, they had to be produced 
in private settings, often through discussions with parents and 
friends. With regard to the events of 1940, this often meant that one 
learned unofficial history in discussions about what had happened 
to relatives who had disappeared, fled to Sweden, and so forth. Given 
that the information for the unofficial versions came from such di¬ 
verse sources and that these sources tended to focus on personal 
experiences, it is not surprising that the resulting texts showed nei¬ 
ther great internal coherence nor similarity with one another. The 
unorganized, fragmented production of unofficial history resulted, not 
surprisingly, in unorganized, fragmented texts. 

Summary 

Several general observations can be made about the strategies of con¬ 
sumption and the forms of resistance toward official history in Esto¬ 
nia. In one way or another, each of these observations grows out of 
taking mediated action as a basic unit of analysis. The very defini¬ 
tions of appropriation, tactics of resistance, and strategies of resis¬ 
tance are grounded in the irreducible tension between agent and 
cultural tool. In addition, the essential role played by mediational 
means in this approach is what lies behind the concern with how 
mediational means are produced and consumed. While beliefs held 
by Estonians about their past were shaped by the official history texts 
produced by the Soviet state, an examination that focuses solely on 
production would provide a quite misleading picture of what the 
consumers of these texts really believed. 

As authors such as Ahonen (1992) have emphasized, the produc¬ 
tion of official history was closely controlled in the Soviet bloc. In 
addition to being responsible for writing the standard history text 
(there was basically only one per grade level for the entire USSR, 
translated into various languages), the Soviet Ministry of Education 
specified which chapter every student across the entire country was 
to be studying during each week of the entire school year. This was 
part of an attempt to control not only the textbook but its uses— 
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Something that was important since, as Wills (1994) has documented, 
controlling the structure and content of a textbook by no means 
amounts to controlling how it is employed by teachers. The univocal 
message students received in formal instruction was also heavily 
reinforced by the media, the observance of state holidays, commemo¬ 
rative monuments, Communist Party lectures and discussion, and 
other means. 

As many observers of the former Soviet Union have noted, how¬ 
ever, even such exhaustive efforts by the state to produce its official 
history did not result in bringing up "true sons of the Motherland, 
steadfast ideological fighters" of the sort envisioned by Smirnov 
{1973, p. 274). Instead, the results of production can be viewed as grist 
for the mill of consumption. In this connection, de Certeau seemed 
to be right on target when he argued that "the presence and circula¬ 
tion of a representation (taught by preachers, educators, and popu- 
lizers as a key to socioeconomic advancement) tells us nothing about 
what it is for its users" (1984, p.xiii). Instead of appropriating the texts 
of official history in an uncontested and passive fashion, Soviet citi¬ 
zens often developed quite elaborate forms of "double consciousness" 
(Ahonen, 1992), "internal immigration" (Zinchenko, 1996), and out¬ 
right cynicism (Zinoviev, 1984) by engaging in tactics and strategies 
of resistance. In contrast to a relationship between agent and cultural 
tool grounded in assimilation, resistance—if not outright rejection— 
was often the order of the day. 

The interviews with the Estonians suggest that their resistance 
took the form of strategies as well as tactics. In their reports of how 
history was taught and understood in school, they provided insight 
into how it was possible to operate on the territory of the other (the 
Soviet state) while still engaging in tactics of resistance, and they 
also spoke about using alternative textual spaces, in the form of 
unofficial histories, that made it possible for them to engage in strate¬ 
gies of resistance. Many Estonians, as well as residents of other areas 
of the former Soviet Union, report today that virtually no one believed 
the official history produced by the state. 

The relationship between agents and cultural tools envisioned 
in this case of resistance differs from that outlined in earlier chap¬ 
ters. In particular, some of the U.S. college students' uses of the quest- 
for-freedom narrative reflected tactics but not strategies of resistance. 
The most obvious question that arises in the U.S. case is why at least 
some of the students did not use some other narrative as a mediational 
means for their performance. In the terminology of the present chap¬ 
ter, this question has to do with why they were restricted to employ- 
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ing tactics of resistance—something that provides a reminder not to 
underestimate the power of cultural tools. In contrast to the opinion 
that U.S. schools do not succeed in teaching history, one could ar¬ 
gue that the schools have actually done their jobs quite well: they 
have equipped students with one, and only one, cultural tool to 
employ in representing the past of their nation-state. 

It is beyond the scope of this book to predict whether a particular 
cultural text will be appropriated in an uncontested manner or will 
provide a target for tactics and strategies of resistance. Indeed, it is 
unlikely that any analytic framework in the human sciences can, or 
should, try to explain or predict such phenomena (Taylor, 1985). How¬ 
ever, by beginning with mediated action as a unit of analysis, it is 
possible to interpret and clarify a great deal about the production and 
consumption of cultural tools. To paraphrase Burke (1969), the goal 
in this effort is not to develop an approach that avoids irreducible 
tensions but an approach that clearly reveals the strategic spots at 
which such tensions necessarily arise. 

When interpreting reports about the knowledge and belief Esto 
nians had about historical texts, I made the point that the irreduc¬ 
ible tension between agent and mediational means provided a start¬ 
ing point. An account of cultural tools and how they were produced 
provided a link to sociocultural context. Cultural tools help set the 
scene within which human action will occur, and as I have noted at 
several points these can have a powerful effect on human conscious¬ 
ness and action. On the other hand, even the most complete account 
of these cultural tools and the forces of production that give rise to 
them cannot specify how they will be used. Remembering that “the 
presence and circulation of a representation... tells us nothing about 
what it is for its users" (de Certeau, 1984, p. xiii) leads to a recogni¬ 
tion that studies of production need to be complemented with stud¬ 
ies of consumption (appropriation, resistance, and so forth), and I 
would argue that it is possible to gain a great deal of clarity on such 
issues by approaching them from the perspective of the irreducible 
tension between agent and cultural tool that defines mediated action. 

Appropriation and Resistance: Cultural Stereotypes 

As I noted earlier, notions such as tactics and strategies of resistance 
are relatively easy to envision when dealing with totalitarian settings. 
Again, Orwell s Nineteen Eight-four is perhaps the most famous case 
in point. Who can read about the exploits of Winston Smith without 
rooting for him to engage in tactics or strategies of resistance? In- 
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deed, the basic narrative tension of the novel is built around this. 
Many observers might have similar tendencies when considering the 
options available to Estonians (or Ukrainians, Russians, or other 
nationalities for that matter) during the Soviet era. While obvious 
differences exist between the former USSR and the United States with 
regard to the uses of history, the findings I reviewed in chapter 3 
suggest that the same basic set of constructs can be usefully applied 
when trying to understand both settings. 

A common feature of all these settings is that the official histo¬ 
ries that serve as cultural tools are produced by the state and hence 
have a level of availability and a relative clarity that are not charac¬ 
teristic of many other cultural tools. The general points I wish to 
make, however, are not meant to apply only to such cases. They are 
meant to apply more broadly to mediated action and the complex 
dynamics involved in the relationship between agent and cultural 
tool. To explore these issues further, I turn to an additional illustra¬ 
tion that does not involve mediational means produced and backed 
up by the power and authority of the state. Indeed, in the cases I 
examine next the forces of production are quite difficult to specify. 
As has been true throughout, however, my main concern is with how 
cultural tools are consumed, appropriated, resisted, and so forth. 

The "Microdynamics" of Appropriation and Resistance 

My account of appropriation and resistance up to this point has 
focused on relationships between agents and mediational means that 
presumably exist generally —that is, across various contexts of use. 
The implicit claim has been that at least certain Estonians generally 
engaged in tactics and strategies of resistance to official Soviet his¬ 
tory, that certain U.S. students generally engage in tactics of resis¬ 
tance to their official history, and so forth. While such issues have 
some merit and are obviously worthy of detailed investigation, they 
do not touch on the variability associated with local contexts of usage. 
As authors such as Billig (1987) have argued, attempts to explain, or 
even describe, general patterns of human behavior often come up 
short because they fail to take into account the dynamics of local 
context, especially social and rhetorical context. For example, the 
setting in which a statement is made often tells us more about how 
the statement should be taken than does some general characteriza¬ 
tion of the speaker. Billig's major concern was with how rhetorical 
or argumentative encounters provide a setting for any utterance, but 
his point applies more broadly to other contextual dimensions as well. 
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In short, when trying to understand human action, it is often as im¬ 
portant to know about its local context (its scene with a narrow cir¬ 
cumference in Burke's terminology) as it is to have a general descrip¬ 
tion of what the agent is carrying it out. 

What this means for an account of mediated action is not that 
one should give up trying to characterize individuals or groups in 
some sort of general way and turn to a thoroughgoing contextualism. 
Carried to its extreme, this would amount simply to replacing one 
reductionism with another. Instead, my point is simply to provide a 
reminder of the limits of analyses of human action—limits that I have 
characterized in terms of Burke's pentad. Most of my comments up 
to this point have focused on what Burke termed the "agent-instru¬ 
ment" relationship and have largely ignored the pentadic elements 
of scene, motive, and act. The point to be made here is not that one 
can escape the limitations of such relationships. Instead, the point 
is to recognize the limitations as well as insights inherently associ¬ 
ated with any perspective and to complement it with the insights— 
and limitations—associated with other perspectives. Like the agents 
whose mediated action we examine, we too are subject to the 
affordances and constraints of the cultural tools we use. 

In what follows, I outline some of the contextual variability 
associated with the use of cultural tools. In doing so I employ the 
term "microdynamics" to index the fact that appropriation and 
resistance sometimes arise in the flow of action in a matter of sec¬ 
onds. This contrasts with instances, such as those outlined in chap¬ 
ter 4, in which these processes emerge over much longer periods. | 
As is the case with "microgenesis" (Werner, 1948; Wertsch, 1985), 
the point is to focus on how a process emerges and develops over a 
very short time span. Furthermore, the microdynamics of appropria¬ 
tion and resistance are "micro" in the sense that they are shaped 
by factors in the immediate spatial and social context. From the 
perspective of Burke's (1969a) notion of scene, then, the circumfer¬ 
ence of what we are examining is quite small in both time and space. 

To formulate issues in terms of tightly circumscribed scenes, 
however, does nothing to lessen the fact that agents, with all their 
more or less permanent characteristics, are still very much in the 
picture. Indeed, one of the points I make is that various groups of 
agents are generally susceptible to different contextual forces. Many 
dimensions of context could be examined, but I focus on some of the 
local contexts that shape unique performances of mediated action 
in what follows. 
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Stereotype Threat and Appropriation 

Stereotypes are "preconceived generalizations about the attributes 
or traits of people in different social groups" (Laird & Thompson, 
1992, p. 499). Most stereotypes are negative, and they are generally 
recognized as oversimplifications at best, but they are nonetheless 
widely used in daily life. In a series of recent social psychological 
studies, Claude Steele and his colleagues (Steele & Aronson, 1995; 
Spencer St Steele, 1994) have examined how stereotypes may affect 
their targets. They discuss this under the heading of "stereotype 
threat," which they define as "being at risk of confirming as self¬ 
characteristic, a negative stereotype about one's group" (Steele &. 
Aronson, 1995, p. 797). Steele and Aronson argue that "the existence 
of such a stereotype means that anything one does or any of one's 
features that conform to it make the stereotype more plausible as a 
self-characterization in the eyes of others, and perhaps even in one's 

own eyes_It is experienced, essentially, as a self-evaluative threat" 

|p- 797). 

As in many discussions in social psychology, Steele and his col¬ 
leagues formulate their account of stereotype threat in terms of con¬ 
structs having to do with individuals' mental processes. For example, 
their argument is grounded in notions such as "self-concept," "frus¬ 
tration," and "protective disidentification." Lying behind their line 
of reasoning, however, is a set of assumptions about the production 
and use of cultural tools, and this suggests the possibility of linking 
their discussion with a sociocultural analysis of the sort being pur¬ 
sued here. 

While Steele and his colleagues do not characterize stereotypes 
in terms of their sociocultural situatedness, they make several com¬ 
ments that suggest precisely this. For example, they refer to "nega¬ 
tive societal stereotype[s]" (Steele & Aronson, 1995, p. 797, empha¬ 
sis added), and they write of "stereotypes afoot in the larger society" 
(p. 810). One simple way to appreciate the sociocultural situatedness 
of stereotypes is to recognize that the oversimplified generalizations 
that have great power and authority in one sociocultural setting may 
have little impact in another. For example, it is about a century too 
late in the United States to call someone a "carpetbagger" and ex¬ 
pect this to be threatening. 

Recognizing that stereotypes are tied to particular cultural, in¬ 
stitutional, and historical settings raises questions about how they 
are produced and consumed, and Steele and his colleagues make a 
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few speculative comments about these issues. For example, Spencer 
and Steele (1994, p. 4) note that "communicative processes play .Wi 
a central role in the acquisition of stereotypes"; in fact, they touch 
on production as well as consumption when they mention "public 
and private discourse, the media, school curricula, artistic canons, 
and the like. A review of how stereotypes are produced provides a 
reminder that it is certainly possible for the state to be directly in¬ 
volved, something that has occurred more than once in the twenti¬ 
eth century. Indeed, some might argue that this is routinely one func¬ 
tion, intended or not, of the official histories found in textbooks. 

In many cases, however, negative stereotypes are the products 
of processes that operate in less overt and official ways. This may 
make it more difficult to specify the forces that give rise to a stereo¬ 
type, and it may mean that it is not backed by the power and author¬ 
ity associated with a state, but in many cases this does not make a 
stereotype any less powerful. Indeed, the specific negative stereotypes 
examined by Steele and his colleagues are routinely disavowed by 
representatives of the state and other authoritative institutions, but 
they nonetheless continue to be "afoot in the larger society" and 
present a powerful threat to individuals' self-concept. Whatever the 
particulars associated with specific stereotypes, the general conclu¬ 
sion to be drawn is that it is possible to examine stereotypes, stereo¬ 
type threats, and related issues only against the background of spe¬ 
cific sociocultural settings. 

The production of negative stereotypes is an interesting and im¬ 
portant topic of study in its own right. However, as has generally been 
the case in what I have had to say, my primary concern is with issues 
of how cultural tools are used, and it is in this connection that the 
findings of Steele and his colleagues have their most important im¬ 
plications from the perspective of mediated action and of socio¬ 
cultural analysis more generally. In several of their studies, Steele 
and his colleagues have examined how negative stereotypes about a 
group might interfere with the cognitive performance of members 
of that group, especially under conditions of frustration and stress. 
For example, Steele and Aronson (1995, pp. 788-799) examined the 
impact of negative stereotypes about African Americans' intellectual 
abilities on their performance in a test-taking context: 

For African American (college] students, the act of taking a test 
purported to measure intellectual ability may be enough to induce 
this threat [of negative stereotypes about their intellectual abili¬ 
ties]. But we assume that this is most likely to happen when the 
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test is also frustrating. It is frustration that makes the stereotype— 
as an allegation of inability—relevant to their performance and thus 
raises the possibility that they have an inability linked to their race. 
This is not to argue that the stereotype is necessarily believed; only 
that, in the face of frustration with the test, it becomes more plau¬ 
sible as a self-characterization and thereby more threatening to the 
self. Thus for Black students who care about the skills being 
tested—that is, those who are identified with these skills in the 
sense of their self-regard being somewhat tied to having them— 
the stereotype loads the testing situation with an extra degree of 
self-threat, a degree not borne by people not stereotyped in this way. 
This additional threat, in turn, may interfere with their perfor¬ 
mance in a variety of ways. 

To examine these claims empirically, Steele and Aronson asked 
black and white undergraduates at Stanford University to take a 30- 
minute test composed of items from the verbal Graduate Record 
Examination (GRE). These items were difficult enough to be at or 
above the limits of most participants' skills and hence were capable 
of giving rise to frustration. Students in the study were randomly 
assigned to either the "stereotype-threat condition" or the "non- 
stereotype-threat condition." In the former, "the test was described 
as a diagnostic of intellectual ability, thus making the racial stereo¬ 
type about intellectual ability relevant to Black participants' perfor¬ 
mance and establishing for them the threat of fulfilling it," whereas 
in the latter "the same test was described simply as a laboratory prob¬ 
lem-solving task that was nondiagnostic of ability" (p. 798). 

There were two basic ways in which the general level of the sub¬ 
jects' intellectual abilities in Steele and Arsonson's study was con¬ 
trolled. First, all the subjects were undergraduates at the same insti¬ 
tution (Stanford University), with all of its standard requirements for 
entrance and retention. Second, Steele and Arsonson used self- 
reported SAT scores as a covariate in their analysis of subjects' per¬ 
formances. This means they employed a technique that statistically 
adjusted subjects' scores so they could be considered to have equiva¬ 
lent SAT scores. 

Having used these techniques to ensure that the black and white 
students were comparable in relevant ways, Steele and Aronson found 
a difference between the two groups in the stereotype-threat condi¬ 
tion but not in the non-stereotype-threat condition. Specifically, they 
reported, "with SAT differences statistically controlled, Black par¬ 
ticipants performed worse than White participants when the test was 
presented as a measure of their ability, but improved dramatically, 
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matching the performance of Whites, when the test was presented 
as less reflective of ability" (1995, p. 801). 

In a related study (Study 2) Steele and Arsonson (1995) go into 
fuither detail about the nature of the depressed performance of the 
black subjects in the stereotype-threat condition. Specifically, they 
report that this condition negatively affected both the accuracy and 
the speed at which black subjects worked. And in Study 4, reported 
in the same article, the authors provide further information about 
factors that create stereotype threat. The only difference between 
the method used in this study and the one used in the studies re¬ 
viewed so far had to do with what gave rise to the stereotype threat. 
In the fairly extensive introductory comments to the stereotype 
threat condition in Study 1, subjects were told that the study con¬ 
cerned various personal factors involved in performance on prob¬ 
lems requiring reading and verbal reasoning abilities" and that they 
would receive feedback after the test that "may be helpful to you 
by familiarizing you with some of your strengths and weaknesses" 
in verbal problem solving (p. 799). In contrast, in Study 4 none of 
the subjects was told that the test was diagnostic in nature. Instead, 
all were treated as the non-stereotype-threat subjects had been in 
Study 1, the crucial treatment in this case being the use of one or 
another version of a questionnaire: 

The procedure [in Study 4] closely paralleled that of the non¬ 
diagnostic conditions in Studies 1 and 2. After explaining the pur¬ 
pose and format of the test, the experimenter (White man) randomly 
assigned the participant to the race-prime or no-race-prime condi¬ 
tion by drawing a brief questionnaire (labeled "personal informa¬ 
tion ) from a shuffled stack. This questionnaire comprised the 

experimental manipulation. It was identical for all participants_ 

asking them to provide their age, year in school, major, number of 
siblings, and parents' education—except that in the race-prime 
condition the final item asked participants to indicate their race. 
Because this questionnaire was given to the participant immedi¬ 
ately prior to the test, the experimenter remained blind to the 
participant's condition through the pretest interaction, (p. 806) 

The findings from this study parallel and extend those from the 
others reported by Steele and Arsonson (1995). Namely, "Blacks in 
the race-prime condition performed significantly worse than Blacks 
in the no-race-prime condition ... and significantly worse than 
Whites in the race-prime condition" (p. 807). What these results add 
to the overall picture is the suggestion that stereotype threat may be 
induced in a variety of ways. In particular, results from Study 4 indi- 
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cate that cues that appear to be quite minor or subtle may be capable 
of giving rise to stereotype threat. 

In sum, Steele and Aronson (1995) documented the presence of 
a stereotype threat to black undergraduate students with regard to 
intellectual abilities. They explored this phenomenon in a variety 
Of ways and thereby provided a picture made up of several comple¬ 
mentary aspects. One of the areas in which they did not provide con¬ 
crete answers has to do with the precise psychological mechanism 
or microdynamics that tie the stereotype-threat condition to de¬ 
pressed testing performance. Reviewing the possibilities, they 
speculate: 

Our best assessment is that stereotype threat caused an inefficiency 
of processing much like that caused by other evaluative procedures. 
Stereotype-threatened participants spent more time doing fewer 
items more inaccurately—probably as a result of alternating their 
attention between trying to answer the items and trying to assess 
the self-significance of their frustration. This form of debilitation— 
reduced speed and accuracy—has been shown as a reaction to evalu¬ 
ation apprehension ... ; test anxiety ... ; the presence of an audi¬ 
ence ... ,- and competition. Several findings, by suggesting that 
stereotype-threatened participants were both motivated and inef¬ 
ficient, point in this direction. ... Together then, these findings 
suggest that stereotype threat led participants to try hard but with 
impaired efficiency, (p. 809) 

In a related series of studies on "stereotype vulnerability," Spen¬ 
cer and Steele (1994) have documented a similar set of findings on 
gender differences in mathematics performance. In this study, the 
authors sought to examine the vulnerability to, or the threat of, 
"widely known stereotypes in this society [that] impute to women 
less ability in mathematics and related domains" (p. 4). Their find¬ 
ings are strikingly parallel to those reported by Steele and Aronson 
with regard to racial differences: "Across four experiments that 
manipulated stereotype vulnerability—by varying test content, diffi¬ 
culty, and description so as to vary the relevance of the stereotype to 
test performance—women performed substantially worse than 
equally-qualified men under stereotype conditions, yet performed 
equal to them under conditions that relieved stereotype vulnerabil¬ 
ity" (p. 2). 

The findings on stereotype threat and stereotype vulnerability 
reported by Steele and his colleagues have some interesting implica¬ 
tions for the formulation of an account of mediated action. The first 
point I would make in this respect goes back to the distinction made 
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in chapter 2 between internalization as mastery and internalization 
as appropriation. The case of stereotypes provides a good illustration 
of how individuals can routinely master a cultural tool without appro¬ 
priating it. In this case, the focus is on how it is entirely possible to 
know a stereotype in the sense of being able to describe it, be able to 
demonstrate its use in a contextually appropriate way, and be able 
to explain what it means without believing it or making it one's own 
in the usual sense. 

This leads to a second implication of this body of empirical find¬ 
ings having to do with how the construct of "appropriation" is to be 
understood. Like terms such as "rent," "employ," or even "use," the 
term "appropriate" is often understood as carrying some connotations 
that may not be suitable when considering stereotype threat. The first 
of these is that some kind of conscious reflection is involved, and 
the second is that agents use cultural tools voluntarily or willingly. 
These are connotations that are seldom made explicit or defended. 
Indeed, they are sometimes overtly denied, as Bakhtin (1986, p. 78) 
did in his comments about speech genres: "Like Moliere's Monsieur 
Jourdain who, when speaking in prose, had no idea that was what he 
was doing, we speak in diverse genres without suspecting that they 
exist." This is not to say that conscious reflection and voluntary use 
are never involved in the use of cultural tools. They clearly have been 
in some of the cases I have examined. But they need not be involved. 
The point is that particular instances of appropriation can be char¬ 
acterized in terms of the degree and type of conscious reflection and 
voluntary use. 

In previous discussions, I have focused on cases in which there 
was voluntary acceptance or at least an absence of outright rejection 
of a cultural tool. For example, in the case of the U.S. students' ac¬ 
counts of the origins of their country, many of them appropriated the 
official quest-for-freedom narrative in an uncontested way, and even 
those who engaged in tactics of resistance did so in the textual space 
of this narrative. As I argued in chapter 3, this does not mean that 
the students' use of this cultural tool was entirely voluntary or based 
on reflective consideration. Indeed, doing so is probably possible only 
in the light of having considered alternative mediational means. Of 
course, the case of the Estonians outlined earlier in this chapter pre¬ 
sents a different picture. By creating their own textual space through 
strategies of resistance, they consciously and voluntarily accepted 
an unofficial history and rejected the official Soviet version. To be 
sure, the countertexts they employed were influenced by the official 
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history, but this influence on conscious reflection and volition in 
their use of cultural tools was indirect. 

Yet another set of circumstances surrounding appropriation 
emerged in the case of instructional discourse modeled on recipro¬ 
cal teaching that I reviewed in chapter 4. In that case, it seems that 
appropriation was not a matter of reflection or willful decision. For 
the students who took on particular patterns of posing questions to 
others and so forth, appropriation seemed to derive in a relatively 
unreflective way from practices that students engaged in because they 
occupied a particular position in a participant structure. It seems that 
they had been socialized—indeed almost manipulated—into appro¬ 
priating a cultural tool, and so they bore some similarity to the U.S. 
college students who employed the quest-for-freedom narrative. In 
both cases, individuals were using—in a seemingly willing manner— 
cultural tools that they had not compared with others or held up to 
critical conscious reflection. And both cases differ from the Estonian 
one in that the Estonian case involved processes of conscious reflec¬ 
tion and voluntary use (or rejection) of a cultural tool. 

All this serves as a reminder of the inadequacies of the term "ap¬ 
propriation." The analysis of stereotype threat outlined by Steele and 
his colleagues adds to these complexities. Many individuals who are 
the targets of a negative stereotype neither accept it as valid nor be¬ 
lieve that it accurately characterizes them. Indeed, the analysis by 
Steele and Aronson (1995) suggest that it was precisely the subjects 
in his studies who do not accept the negative stereotypes or believe 
that these stereotypes applied to them whose performance suffers in 
the stereotype-threat condition. Again, this probably has to do with 
anxiety and other such factors that interfere with these subjects' 
performance. Given this set of circumstances, it would seem odd to 
say that these subjects had appropriated this stereotype. In this case, 
it seems that a cultural tool shaped agents' action almost in spite of 
the agents' conscious reflection and volition. Some might be tempted 
to argue that this is really not a case of appropriation at all, but all 
that really does is reveal something about our usual interpretation 
of the term. The fact remains, however, that a cultural tool shaped 
(to use a neutral term) their performance; the problem (which I leave 
unresolved) is to arrive at a vocabulary adequate to the complexities 
involved. 

The second general set of implications of Steele's findings for an 
account of appropriation concerns when and where appropriation 
takes place. This set of issues falls under the heading of what I am 
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terming the microdynamics of appropriation. Steele's findings show 
that in many cases the appropriation of a mediational means should 
not be understood as being tied to the agent independent of context. 

Instead, it has to do with the local dynamics—or microdynamics_ 

involved in carrying out the immediate action at hand. What the find¬ 
ings of Steele and his colleagues show quite clearly is that stereo- 
type threat does not exist as some kind of constant, pervasive force. 
Instead, it arises only when induced, or cued, in certain ways. 

This needs to be said in the context of remembering that any 
particular stereotype poses a threat only to members of a particular 
group. This assumption is reflected, for example, in the findings 
Steele and Aronson (1995) report about white subjects' performance 
in stressful test settings. Unlike the black subjects, white subjects 
showed no difference in their performance in the stereotype-threat 
and non-stereotype-threat conditions. In this sense, then, an attribute 
of the agent (group membership) clearly plays a role in the use of this 
cultural tool. However, the major point of the research by Steele and 
his colleagues is that stereotype threat is not (or at least not only ) a 
property of agents. Instead, their emphasis is on how contextual con¬ 
ditions may or may not create this threat. 

A further note on terminology is of interest here. In earlier drafts 
of their papers, Steele and his colleagues referred to the phenomenon 
of stereotype threat as "stereotype vulnerability." Steele (personal 
communication, June 1996) reported that they decided to use "threat" 
instead of "vulnerability" because "threat" points to the context, 
whereas "vulnerability" implies the agent as the basic source of the 
effect. The results and the interpretation of these results have per¬ 
suaded Steele and his colleagues that contextual factors are the pri¬ 
mary issue in this case. 

So in the end, the discussion of the microdynamics of appropria¬ 
tion in this case draws on at least three pentadic elements: agent, 
instrument (i.e., cultural tool), and scene (i.e v context). In following 
the steps that have led to this conclusion, I have elaborated and 
reformulated the notion of appropriation through several phases. 
Instead of involving conscious reflection, appropriation oftentimes 
is almost done to—rather than by—the agent. Instead of involving 
willful assent, a cultural tool often affects mediated action in ways 
the agent neither envisions nor desires. And instead of being an act 
carried out by an agent and resulting in permanent ownership of 
a cultural tool, appropriation is often subject to a complex set of 
microdynamic processes. 
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Notes 

1. Given that conflicting historical representations are the focus of this 
chapter, I am quite aware that it is important to specify how this version of 
Estonian history was generated. It was written by myself on the basis of 
material provided in relatively "objective" sources such as theEncylopaedia 
Britannica. While it is true that no historical account, especially one con¬ 
cerned with a topic such as the relationship between Estonia and the USSR, 
is uncontested, the historical sketch I have provided seems to be accepted 
by Estonian and Western observers as the most accurate and has even found 
increasing support from newly released documents of the former Soviet 
Union. 

2. It is important to note that the teachers and students involved in 
these cases were in Estonian language schools (and were hence usually eth¬ 
nic Estonians) rather than the Russian language schools that existed quite 
independently in Estonia during the Soviet era. 

3. The reference in this passage to the desire not to "provoke pupils to 
make comments and things like this" concerns the teachers 7 wish to avoid 
having explicit critical comments about the Soviet Union or the official 
version of history made in their classrooms. During the Soviet era, when 
such comments occurred, even in an Estonian school, they usually would 
have to be reported to Soviet authorities. During this era, all schools were 
controlled and monitored by these authorities, and overt criticism of the 
Soviet system by pupils could prove problematic, if not dangerous, to the 
pupil and the pupil's family. 











Epilogue 


Mankind likes to think in terms of extreme opposites . It is 
given to formulating its beliefs in terms of Either-Ors, 
between which it recognizes no intermediate possibilities. 

John Dewey, Experience and Education 


A s I noted in chapter 1, the task of sociocultural analysis is to 
.understand the relationship between human action, including 
mental functioning, on the one hand, and cultural, institutional, and 
historical context on the other. Perhaps because of our inclination 
"to think in terms of extreme opposites," as Dewey calls it, we tend 
to look at the sides of this relationship as poles of an "either-or" 
opposition. Specifically, we tend to take either mental functioning 
or sociocultural setting as fundamental and as giving rise to the other. 
Methodological individualism assumes that cultural, institutional, 
and historical settings can be explained by appealing to properties of 
individuals, and social reductionism assumes that individuals can 
be understood only by appealing to social fact. 

My response to such reductionisms and antinomies has been to 
seek a way to "live in the middle" (Holquist, 1994). Rather than seek¬ 
ing the key to individual mental processes in sociocultural setting, 
or vice versa, I have argued that we should employ a unit of analysis 
that focuses precisely on how these forces come into dynamic con¬ 
tact. Although there are several conceivable ways to formulate this 
issue, I have done so by examining mediated action, defined in terms 
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of an irreducible tension between cultural tools and active agents. 
Following Vygotsky, I argue that this unit may be profitably exam¬ 
ined by invoking more basic analytic elements—namely, agents and 
mediational means—but it cannot be reduced to either of these ele¬ 
ments in isolation. Following Burke, I argue that these elements must 

e understood as aspects, or dimensions, of mediated action rather 
than as independently existing essences. 

Such an analytic approach does not reduce the need for special¬ 
ized methodological expertise. It does, however, call on investigators 
to define problems in such a way that their analyses can come into 
productive contact with the analyses of others. Indeed, one of the 
reasons for choosing mediated action as a unit of analysis is that it 
does not carve up phenomena into isolated disciplinary slices that 
cannot be combined into a more comprehensive whole. Because 
mediated action is grounded in an irreducible tension between ele¬ 
ments, it is a unit that at least has the possibility of operating at the 
crossroads of various academic disciplines. 

By way of explicating mediated action, I provided a list of prop- j 
erties in chapter 2. This list is fairly long, but it will need elabora¬ 
tion and further extension in the future. For example, because I focus 
so heavily on the consumption of mediational means, I have had 
relatively little to say about the complexities involved in their pro¬ 
duction. Fortunately, extensive research has dealt with the produc¬ 
tion of several of the cultural tools I have examined. In the case of 
the production of historical narrative, for instance, Novick j 1988) has 
outlined a complex set of forces that shape what we believe about 
the past. In such cases I hope to profit from further contact with oth¬ 
ers at the crossroads. 

After providing my list of properties of mediated action in chap¬ 
ter 2,1 focused in subsequent chapters on a subset of issues having 
to do with the dynamics between agents and cultural tools. This led 
me to consider a range of issues, but a concern with mastery and 
appropriation ran throughout them. While recognizing that these two 
processes are closely linked in many, and perhaps most actual in¬ 
stances, I have considered ways in which they are analytically dis¬ 
tinct and have examined several instances in which they operate 
independently. 

In chapter 3, this resulted in an analysis of historical narrative 
as a cultural tool for representing the past. As studies by Bruner (1990) 
and others suggest, narrative is an obvious candidate to be examined 
as a cultural tool since it is so pervasive in human discourse and 
thought. Furthermore, it is useful to consider narrative for my pur- 
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poses because it provides an ideal vehicle for exploring several of the 
properties of mediated action. As I outlined in chapter 3, it is pos¬ 
sible to know too little as well as too much about historical narra¬ 
tives. The sense in which it is possible to know too little has to do 
with issues of mastery, or knowing how to use them. As the research 
of Beck and her colleagues demonstrates, agents can encounter great 
difficulty in mastering historical narratives, especially when these 
narratives are not coherent or when they presuppose too much back¬ 
ground knowledge on the part of the agents trying to use them. 

Conversely, issues of appropriation come to the fore when ex¬ 
amining the national origin narratives produced by American college 
students. These students appeared to be quite similar with one an¬ 
other in their mastery of the basic quest-for-freedom narrative, but 
this very mastery seemed to pose difficulties for many of them as they 
struggled to provide an account of the origins of the United States. 
Although many of the students seemed content to use the official 
narrative in a relatively straightforward, uncritical way, others re¬ 
sisted it by employing tactics to deal with the conflict between the 
official narrative and other accounts they had encountered about the 
past. The analysis of appropriation in this case actually touched on 
several aspects of mediated action. For example, the fact that the of¬ 
ficial narrative shaped the students' accounts even in cases where 
they obviously resisted it provided an illustration of the power of 
mediational means to constrain as well as enable human action. 
Furthermore, it provided a reminder of why it is so important to take 
into consideration the forces of production that give rise to the cul¬ 
tural tools we employ in mediated action. 

In chapter 4, I delved into some further complexities—if not 
mysteries—of appropriation. There I examined the kind of dyadic and 
small group interaction Vygotsky had in mind when talking about 
the intermental functioning that gives rise to intramental processes 
as outlined in his general genetic law of cultural development. My 
discussion of these issues reflected the fact that Vygotsky and Bakhtin 
actually presuppose two levels of social phenomena. First, mediated 
action is always social in the sense that it involves cultural tools from 
a sociocultural setting, and second, mediated action is often 
intermental, or social, in that it involves two or more people acting 
together in the immediate context. These two kinds of social phe¬ 
nomena interact in complex ways, but in chapter 41 focused on the 
issue of how different forms of intermental functioning give rise to 
different ways of using cultural tools. 

I did this by outlining two patterns of intermental functioning 
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and their implications for appropriating speech genres. On the one 
hand, intermental processes may be characterized by intersub¬ 
jectivity, as outlined by Rommetveit, and on the other hand, they 
may be characterized by alterity, as outlined by Bakhtin and oth¬ 
ers. Like many of the other oppositions I utilized, this one must be 
understood as a tension between two tendencies that are always 
both present, at least to some degree, in social interaction. Inter¬ 
mental functioning can come into existence only when at least 
some minimal degree of intersubjectivity exists, but it also requires 
various forms of alterity. As I argued in chapter 4, much of the re¬ 
search on intermental functioning to date has focused on inter- 1 
subjectivity, and this seems to be what Vygotsky primarily had in 
mind when formulating his general genetic law of cultural devel¬ 
opment. However, there is growing recognition that resistance, 
rhetorical opposition, and other forms of alterity need to be taken 
into consideration when analyzing intermental functioning and its 
intramental effects. Indeed, it has become increasingly clear that 
interactional contexts involving resistance and rhetorical opposi¬ 
tion may provide some of the most productive settings for develop¬ 
ing mastery and appropriation of cultural tools. 

In chapter 5,1 delved further into the complex relationships that 
exist between cultural tools and agents. In particular, I outlined in¬ 
stances in which the consumption of cultural tools is characterized 
primarily by resistance. In the case of Estonians' representation of 
important events in their past, such resistance took the form of out-' 
right rejection of official history. Unlike the American college stu¬ 
dents dealing with the quest-for-freedom story, the Estonians could 
produce an unofficial as well as official account of the past, reflect¬ 
ing the fact that they engaged in "strategies" as well as "tactics" of 
resistance. However, the impact of official production efforts was still 
in evidence in that the unofficial histories took the form of counter¬ 
arguments to the official narrative. Again, the power of cultural tools 
to constrain as well as enable human action is in evidence here, and 
we are reminded that it is possible to understand mind jin this case 
that aspect of mind having to do with national identity) only if we 
understand the cultural tools employed. 

My review of the microdynamics of stereotype threat in chapter 
5 raised another set of complex issues for appropriation and medi¬ 
ated action. This is so from the perspectives of both the production 
and the consumption of stereotypes. The production of stereotypes 
is often more difficult to document and understand than the produc¬ 
tion of cultural tools, such as the texts that comprise official or even 
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Unofficial histories. And as studies by Steele and his colleagues dem¬ 
onstrate, the consumption of stereotypes raises equally intrig uing 
issues. Such consumption is not a process that can be understood 
independently of the immediate context, or scene, of mediated ac¬ 
tion. Instead, the very point in analyzing the microdynamics of ste¬ 
reotype threat is that the impact of stereotypes may be "switched” 
on or off by quite subtle aspects of the context in which agents are 
acting. 

What is perhaps most interesting in this case, serving to distin¬ 
guish it from many other cases of mediated action, is that it is pos¬ 
sible to control the local context in such a way that a cultural tool 
can have its effect even though the agent actively rejects it. Steele's 
findings introduce a set of issues not encountered in cases such as 
pole vaulting, multiplication, or even the use of official histories. The 
processes involved in stereotype threat still fall under the heading 
of mediated action in that they are inconceivable without the cul¬ 
tural tool involved. Indeed, the microdynamics of stereotype threat 
can be studied only because relevant stereotypes exist in a sociocul¬ 
tural setting and only because the agent is a possible target. On the 
other hand, however, the microdynamics of stereotype threat high¬ 
light the fact that the mere existence of a cultural tool does not some¬ 
how mechanistically determine an agent's action. Much depends on 
properties of the agent and of the immediate context. 

From the perspective of mediated action, the human condition 
is to act with cultural tools that are provided by a specific sociocul¬ 
tural setting. Pole vaulting, recounting the past, and individuals' 
struggles with stereotype threat inherently involve the use of cul¬ 
tural tools. At the same time, however, I have sought to emphasize 
throughout my analysis of mediated action that cultural tools do not 
mechanistically determine an agent's action. In the examples I have 
examined, the mix of contributions from the agent and cultural tools 
varies, but both are always present in the irreducible tension that 
defines mediated action. 

In the end, the process of analyzing mediated action is perhaps 
best understood as a form of mediated action in its own right. Such 
a perspective contrasts with taking it to be part of what aspires to be 
an elaborated, fixed theory. In the view I have outlined here, con¬ 
structs such as mediated action and mediational means are cultural 
tools to be employed in an ongoing process of controlled inquiry into 
human action in sociocultural settings. Like any other cultural tool, 
these constructs constrain as well as enable the process, and for this 
very reason they must be viewed as being provisional and in need of 
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continual revision and refinement. But as long as they can provide 
new insights into the complexities of human action and as long as 
they can continue to do this in a way that brings the power of mul¬ 
tiple perspectives in the human sciences into productive contact, they 
are constructs that I believe can play an increasingly important role 
in sociocultural analysis. 
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